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Mortt Notes on the “ Introduction of the Silkworm into the 
l^unjalt;” By Henry Cope, Esq. 

To THE Secretary Agri-Horticultural Society op India. 

Sir, —So far back as the year 1858, your Society did me 
llie honor to publish a few remarks on “ The Intro¬ 
duction of the Silk worm into the Punjab.” In that com¬ 
munication I did my best to prove that it was, not only, 
possible to rear that precious insect in this Province, but 
that it might be doue with advantage and profit to those 
who might be inclined to engage in the pursuit of an 
undertaking, calculated to promote their own interests, as 
well as to introduce a new and important branch of indus¬ 
try into this part of India, the more especially as the local 
manufacture of silk goods was large, and the demand for 
the raw material very considerable. 

There seemed, as has already been stated on various 
occasions, but one dou^t in the minds of those who were 
inclined to my opinion, on the question of reaa^i si^ 
worms in the plains. It was conceded. there would be 
n'ii„dilliculty in introducing silk cultivation into the sub¬ 
montane portions of the Province, but tLere was a linger- 
vol: XII. part II. 
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Bombay Presidency, and did uot succeed merely because he 
could not concentrate a sufficiency of food, on any given spot, 
found that in the Dekkau they would bear a heat of 83°, but 
not more, 75° being the degree of temperature under the 
influence of which they thrive to the best advantage. In 
a rearing house properly constructed, I entertain no doubt 
that the temperature could be kept to that point, or even 
lower, up to the middle of April, when all operations, with 
acclimated eggs, could cease; with the bulk days before. 

As the number of cocoons obtained was, of course, very 
considerable, I made an attempt to secure the services of 
one or two Bengalee reelers, but it was unsuccessful, and 
1 was under the necessity of sending a large proportion of 
my produce to Bengal to be reeled. It did not improve by the 
voyage, and by exposure to the rainy season, but still Mr. 
C. S. Turnbull, Chief Manager of Messrs. Watson and Co.'s 
Filature, at Ghotal, to whom I have to express niy thanks for 
this and other favors, was able to reel some skeins of silk 
that were greatly admired by the members of your Society, 
as may be seen by reference to a report of the monthly pro¬ 
ceedings, and again valued above Bengal silk. Heeled fresh, 
on the spot, by an approved artisan, I am quite sure the 
result would have been still more satisfactory. The cocoons 
not reeled were disposed of in bulk. 

Eleven of the skeins reeled by Mr. Turnbull, were sub¬ 
mitted, by His Excellency’s express desire, to the llight 
Honorable the Viceroy and Governor General, who, passing 
through the Punjab at the time my experiment was in pro¬ 
gress, did me the honor to summon me to a private audience 
at Lahore, during which His Lordship expressed much 
interest in this undertaking, as on ether matters, and desir- 
communicate its progress and issue to him direct. 
He has been pleased to order the transmission of the 
skeins, submitted for his Excellency’s inspection, to England, 
for examination and report. When favored with the result 
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I will do myself the pleasure to communicate it to the 
Society. 

I need hardly say that the flattering and favoralfle direct 
notice taken of my endeavours, in this direetion, by Her 
Majesty’s representative in India, materially stimulated 
iriy endeavours, and I here take the opportunity of publicly 
acknowledging, with thankfulness, the grant to mo, by His 
Excellency in Council, on the recommendation of His Honor 
the Lieut. Governor of the Punjab, of one hundred acres of 
valuable land, in the immediate vicinity of Umritsur, rent 
free in perpetuity, “ in consideration of my exertions towards 
the development of the agricultural resources of the Punjab.” 
Ilis Excellency was pleased to observe on the occasion 
of this grant, that “Mr. Cope’s active and judicious 
exertions to increase and improve the staple products of 
the Punjab, have, for sometime past, been observed by 
the Governor General in Council, who is of opinion that 
the grant proposed by the Lieut. Governor will be well 
bestowed. His Excellency in Council, therefore, gladly 
accedes to the proposal of the Punjab Government.” I 
have, also, to express, as publicly, my thanks to Mr. McLeod, 
Einancial Commissioner, for the manner in which he was so 
good as to bring my small services forward in his last annual 
report, and for the uniform support he has afforded to any 
suggestions I have, from time to time, made in regard to 
commercial or agricultural matters affecting this Province. 

Being much occupied in the early part of the present 
year and having then' no available room, for larger ope¬ 
rations, I reared only a small number of worms as com¬ 
pared with the experiment of last year; my manager had 
gone to Kashmeer, and, I had to put up with a dissi¬ 
pated Bengalee who neglected his charge greatly,^and 
I had very little time to attend to it. Notwithstand¬ 
ing all these disadvantages 1 obtained a considerable quan¬ 
tity of very fair cocoons. I employed Jaffer Alee, of Dhereea, 
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to reel them after his coarse fashion, and soon found ready 
purchasers for the produce in the Umritsur market, @ I t, 
8. per seer, which was, at the time, a better price, hy 2 Rs. 
than that obtained, for the Bokhara silk, in the same market. 

As there is, now, a large increase in the cultivation of 
the mulberry in the Government Garden, I propose, should 
my life be spared so long, to try an experiment during the 
season of 1862, with the view of ascertaining, practically, 
which kind of leaf is best suited to the worm in this 
country. There are now four distinct species of which 
three are available for use on a considerable scale, while 
of the fourth I can obtain a sufficiency for my purpose. 

First —the common standard mulberry tree, apparently in¬ 
digenous to the country, probably the Moaus nigra, of which, 
unfortunately, the great majority is fruit-bearing, and that 
in such masses, just at the time when the leaves would bo 
required in the largest quantity that the removal of the 
unripe fruit, from amongst the leaves, occupies much time 
and entails much trouble. The male plant of this spe¬ 
cies is, however, unobjectionable in this respect, but does 
not propagate, with any thing like facility, from cuttings, 
while it would take two or three years, with a considerable 
waste of land, to ascertain whether seedlings are male 
or female. On this account alone, the more extensive propa¬ 
gation of this species, for the purposes of silk worm feeding, 
is not desirable. The only use to which it could be applied, 
as it is so abundant here, would be to furnish young leaves 
when they first bud, for the young worms, and so econo¬ 
mize, in a small way, the supply of the more suitable kinds. 
I made, in 1860, about 1,800 cuttings from a promising 
male tree: of this number, not more than 1^ per cent took 
r<oot,Jjut those that did certainly have shot up most vigor¬ 
ously, are covered with strong healthy leaves, and will afford 
ample food, next season, to the extent required for an 
experiment of the kind I propose. 
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Secondly .—The Shah Toot (royal mulberry) with long 
white sweet fruit, introduced, it is said, from Kashmeer into 
many gardens about here, grafted on the indigenous stock, 
and so much prized, on account of its really pleasant fruit, 
that I dare say it would be difficult to induce the proprietors 
to part with the leaves, as they say the stripping them off 
would injure the tree. Otherwise they appear to me well 
suited for feeding worms. I have not yet met with a 
male plant, and suppose it would be difficult to find one, 
as, of course, only fruit-bearing grafts are used; but should 
1 be successful I will use my endeavours to propagate 
some plants from cuttings, well assured that they could be 
turned to material use. 

Thirdly .—The Philippine Island Mulberry known as the 
Mouus multicaulis, than which, in the matter of propagation, 
it would probably be difficult to find a more prolific plant 
within the range of any cultivation. It has been described, 
hut not quite accurately, by Colonel Sykes, as may be seen 
by a reference to vol. 8 (page 340) of the Transactions of your 
Society, the Colonel having, I suspect, confused the leaves 
of the Chinese species, with those of the one he so strongly, 
and so justly, recommends. Cuttings of this species were 
first obtained from Saharanpoor sometime in 1853 by the 
Agri-Horticultural of the Punjab, and I was then greatly 
struck with their wonderful growth. It has since been 
cultivated in that Society’s garden, though not to any 
great extent, and when the Umritsur garden was formed 
I obtained a small supply from that quarter. Prom Saha- 
raupoor itself I received an addition to my stock. From 
these, and reproductions in the Umritsur Garden, I have 
now secured plants enough to afford cuttings, with those 
of the next species, to plant from sixty to seventy acres of 
land in the commencement of 1862. The growth is some¬ 
times astonishing. Cuttings, put down in February, 1861, 
have shot up into plants, now (October) all more than six 
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feet high, while many are eight, nine and ten, and some 
as high as twelve, feet, covered, from top to bottom of their 
numcrons wide-spreading stems, with fine healthy leaves; 
while, such is the power of reproduction of this species, 
that I am within bounds, when I assert that 95 per cent of 
cuttings, put down in February, will thrive, if treated with 
the most ordinary care and watered to a reasonable extent. 
The more it is cut the greater number of stems, and, as a 
matter of course, of leaves does it produce. Its roots strike 
deeply, and if on taking up any plant, parts of the root are 
left in the ground, any where near the surface, they throw 
np new stems in a very short time. 

Fourthly. —The Chinese Mulberry or ‘ Moans Sinensis’, a 
very strongly marked species, supplies of which were obtain¬ 
ed, from Lahore and Saharanpoor, at the same time as the 
former, and of which Mr. Fortune speaks very highly as 
affording the best silk produced iu China. It is propagated 
with equal facility with the Moans multicaulis, but though 
the leaves are very much larger (some full twelve inches from 
the stalk to the apex and nine inches broad) 1 do not think 
the crop, in weight of leaves, of an average number of plants of 
each kind, of the same age, would be found so great. The 
stems arc not so numerous, but they are individually much 
thicker, and could, when not required for further propagation 
in the shape of cuttings, afford ample supplies of wood for 
the use of the filature The plants are, on the whole, taller 
than those of the Moans multicaulis. My present impres¬ 
sion is that the latter will be found best suited for cultiva¬ 
tion and for feeding the worms. My experiment, if carried 
out, will assist in showing how far my surmise is correct. 

In my previous communication/ on this subject, I alluded 
to the facilities afforded in the district of Thanesur for the 
planting of Mulberry shrubs along the banks of the western 
Jumna Canal. I have some reason to believe, from corres¬ 
pondence that has recently taken place, that my sngges- 
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tion will not have been thrown away, and that plantations 
will be made in that quarter, supplies of cuttings being obtain¬ 
ed from Saharanpoor. Sometime in 1859 or 60, I forget 
which, 1 urged the subject on Major Drummond, then 
olficiating Director of Canals in the Punjab. I was assured 
it should not be lost sight of. Major Gulliver, Superintendent 
of the Baree Doab Canal, expressing his anxiety to carry 
out my views. I am happy to say that a good commence¬ 
ment has actually been made by Capt. Fulton, in his divi¬ 
sion of the canal. His plantings at Mujoopoor, about 9 
miles from Dmritsur, began rather late (September) this 
year; but it is satisfactory to hear that, even under this 
disadvantage 75 per cent of 29,000 cuttings supplied by 
me, sire reported to be doing well. Capt. Dyas, the Director 
of canals, is in favor of this cedtivatiou, and if extended, as I 
hope it will be, in the early part of 1862, very large quanti¬ 
ties of leaves will be avaihible along portions of the Baree 
Doab canal in 1863, and worms might be reared along its 
banks. 

His Highness the Baja of Kuporthulla has taken an inte¬ 
rest in this branch of agriculture with the view of improving 
his large estates in the Juluudhur Doab, and plantations, 
from cuttings I supplied, have been commenced near his 
Capital. 

Enquiries have been made of me from Simla as to the 
eligibility of one large estate, about 4000 feet above the level 
of the sea, for mulberry planting and I have expressed my 
belief that it is well suited to the purpose. 

Leiut. Fogson has signified to you his intention of devoting 
his attention to the subject of Silk worm rearing on his 
estate near Simla where he is forming a Mulberry plantation, 
and I have reason to believe that an officer at Naoshera will 
undertake silk rearing during the coming season. 

Jaffer Alee, who never stirs abroad, without the medal 
bestowed on him by your Society, has earned some money. 
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during tlic last two years, from his small factory, and is 
anxious to enlarge his plantation, whenever opportunity 
may offer, but land is obtainable with much difficulty 
in that direction. I hear that several people about Soojan- 
poor and Pathan Kote are stirring in the matter, while 
plantations, along the canal in that quarter, would probably 
decide them. Kureem Khan, of Tiloknath, has been em¬ 
ployed, besides carrying on his own small filature, by a plan¬ 
ter in the Kaugra Valley. The better kinds of mulberry 
shrubs have been planted at Dhurmsala by Mr. Reginald 
Saunders, and arc said to be thriving, while, as 1 have 
already informed you, some of the Tea-planters in the Valley 
of Kangra have expressed their full determination to graft 
silk cultivation on their more immediate pursuit. One has 
planted the mulberry largely, another has applied to me for 
cuttings, and the Overseer of the Government Tea planta¬ 
tion, at Holta, who had a quantity of the Philippine Island 
and Chinese mulberry plants at his disposal, actually reared 
silk worms this year, and though the cocoons were not first- 
rate, they were fair for a first attempt. A portion of them, 
about 28 seers, is being wound at Umritsur, and the silk 
will be sold in our market. 

Altogether the progress made, within the present year 
especially, is encouraging. Once an ample stock of leaves 
secured for the worm, there will be nothing whatever to 
stand in the way of the silkworm being reared in this and 
other parts of the province, while filatures and silk will, 
in due course, follow the “ Introduction of the silk worm 
into the Punjab,” now, I hope, only a work of time. 

We in the Punjab, who are likely to reap the advantage 
of this foresight, have great reason to be thankful to 
Dr. Wm. Jameson, Superintendent of the Saharuupoor Bo¬ 
tanical and other gardens in the N. W. Provinces, for the 
introduction and cultivation of the two shrubs likely to be 
so useful to ns, should our plans be carried out, and for the 
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liberal manner in which cuttings have been distributed to all 
who applied for them. 1 may mention also as another en¬ 
couraging fact that Dr. Jameson had opportunities, (having 
succeeded him as Civil Surgeon to the political agency) of 
judging of Dr. Gordon’s experiment at Umbalah some years 
ago, and expressed to me, in the early part of this year, his 
firm belief that bad Dr. Gordon not been removed from 
that station, his endeavours to cultivate the silk worm at 
Umballa, a much less favorable situation certainly than 
Umritsur, would have eventuated in complete success. I 
had no knowledge of Dr. Gordon’s operations, (which I 
recently learnt extended over three years) when I first 
thought that Silk might be furnished on the spot to the 
numerous looms at Lahore and Umritsur, and 1 look for¬ 
ward with confidence to the full realization of my expecta¬ 
tions within the next two or three years. 

Believe me, 

Umritsur: Yours faithfully, 

2l«/ October, 1861. Henry Cons. 

Report on samples of Cotton from Rangoon and Etawah. 

To the Members of the Cotton Committee. 

Gentlemen, —I beg to submit, for the favour of your 
opinion, the following samples of cotton, viz:— 

Nos. 1 to 6 samples of cotton raised at Bangoon from 
foreign seed, with a report from Dr. Brandis. 

Nos. 1 and 2 raised at Etawah from native seed, with 
letter from Mr. S. Bird of Allahabad. 

A. H. Blechynden, 

Sec. A. and U, S. 


Calcutta: 
35/A Stpt, 1861. 
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To the Secretary of tub AoRi-noRTicuLTORAL Societ^. 

For. Dopt. Sir, —I am directed by the Governor Gene¬ 

ral in Council to forward to you, the accompanying copy 
No. 88, ofHUi May. of a letter from the Commissioner of Pegu 
and of its enclosure from Dr. Brandis, reporting upon the 
experimental cotton cultivation in Pegu during 1860-01, 
together with the samples of cotton therein referred to, 
and to request the favor of your submitting a report tlierein- 

C. U. Aitchison, 

Fort William : Under-Secy, to the Govt, of India. 

The 3rd June, 1861. 

To the Secretary to the Government or India. 

Foreign Department, Fort IViUium. 
Sir,—I have the honor to submit fur the infuriuatiuu ol 
Uuvoimc. Ilis Excellency the Governor General in 

Council, copy of letter to my address No. 222, dated 13th 
instant, from Dr. Brandis, Superintendent of Forests report¬ 
ing upon experimental cotton cultivation in Pegu during 
1860-61. 

2. Samples of the various descriptions of cotton raised 
are forwarded by the same steamer which conveys this 
letter, and a list of the samples is attached to Dr. Brandis’s 
letter. 

3. I trust Ilis Excellency the Governor General in Coun¬ 
cil will be pleased to allow Dr. Braudis’s letter and the 
samples of cotton to be sent to the ’Agricultural Society, 
Calcutta. 

I have the honor to be &c. 

(Signed^) A. P. Phayre, 

Pegu Commr’s Office Commr. of Pegu and Agent 

Rangoon : to tim Govr. General. 

The \Mh May, 1861. 
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To Colonel A. P. Phayre, 

Commissioner of Pegu and Agent to the 
Governor General, Rangoon. 
Sir, —I have the honor to report to you on the results of 
the experimental cotton cultivation by the Porest Depart¬ 
ment in Pegu, during 1860-61. 

2. Rangoon. The experiments in the seed of the folloir- 
ing kinds have utterly failed. 

Brazilian, .. .. .. ^ 

Egyptian, .. 

Upland Georgia, .. 

Egyptian, from seed raised at 
Rangoon, 

Sea Island,.. 

Petti gulf, .. 

Texas seed sown in August 18.59, has yielded a very scanty 
harvest of good cotton. 

The expenses of the Rangoon garden have amounted to. 
Contingent expenses,.. .. .. .. 147 8 0 

Pay of Gardener, .. .. .. .. 112 8 0 


Sown May and June, 1859. 


v 

j^Sown May and June, 1859. 


i 


Rs. 260 0 0 

3. Myodwin, Thara- Several kinds of cotton were cnltivat- 
W!«ldy district. cd at this place. 

About 4 acres were prepared and fenced in at Myodwin, 
Sea Island, Upland and New Orleans seed was sown in it, 
but all failed with the exception of a small number of Sea 
Island plants which yiblded about lOlfes. of cotton. 

The soil was a stiff clay and proved utterly unsuitable 
for the plants, which after suffering much from the effects 
of the late and heavy pains in November withered away 
immediately after the close of the rains. Burmese cotton 
had been cultivated on the same soil with good success. 

New Orleans Cotton sown at the village Nyounglebur 
near Myodwin on a piece of ground measuring 4/5 acre. 
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Soil—a light sand formerly (before the course of a neigh¬ 
bouring stream had been cleared) frequently exposed to 
inundations. The land was covered with elephant grass 
which was cleared away. 

The plants which had been sown in July succeeded admi¬ 
rably and yielded lOOtbs. of cotton which corresponds to a 
yield of 1251bs. per acre, the quality of the cotton was good. 

The expenses of the cotton cultivation at Myodwin have 
been as follows. 

Contingencies; hire of labourers, fencing, 
tools &c. .. .. .. .. .. 502 10 5 

The total expenditure on experimental cotton cultivation 
during the year has been. 

Contingencies, .. . .. 710 2 5 

Establishment, .. .. .. .. 112 8 0 

Total Es. 822 10 5 

4. The experience here recorded renders it advisable to 
abandon the cultivation of forcngii cotton at Rangoon and 
to concentrate all efforts upon the experiments made on the 
sandy alluvial soil at Nj'ouughlcin, near Myodwin, or in 
localities similarly located. 

5. With this report, I bog to submit samples of the cotton 
reaped as per list annexed, and would suggest their being 
sent with a copy of this report to the Secretary Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society, Calcutta. 

1 have &c., 

(Signed,) D, Brandis, 

SuroT. or Forests Office, Supdt. of Forests P. T. 

Rangoon : and M. Provinces. 

\Wu May, 1861. 


List of samples of cotton sent with the report on the ex¬ 
perimental cotton cultivation in Pegu, for 1860-61. 

1. Texas (with seed) Rangoon 1860 about lib. 
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2. New Orleiws (without «wd) .Nyouuffl^iji l^fiO fiwt 
quality about bOlBa. 

8. New Orleans -(without seed) second quality 
lebin 1860 about 8tbs. 

4. New Orleans (with aeo4) Nyounglebiu 1860 
4!b9. 

5. Sea Island (without seed) lifyodwin 1660 about Stbs. 

6. Ditto ditto, (with seed) Myodwiu 1860 about 11b. 

(Signed,) D. Bbandib, 

SuPDT. or Forests Oppice, Supdt. of Forests P, T 

Rangoon : and M. Provinces. 

The mh May, 1861. 

A. H. Blbcbyndbn, Esq. 

Secy, to the A. and H. Society of India, Calcutta, 

Dear Sib, —I have sent by the Steamer Agra to your 
address two small samples of cotton of native growth from 
the Etawah district and shall be much obliged if ycm will 
give me your opinion of it. It is my intention to plant as 
an experiment about ten acres next season, if I can procure 
good seed, and I shall esteem it a favour if you will let me 
have what yoh'cau spare from the Society’s stock. 

1 see that there has been a reprint from the Society’s 
Journal of directions for oultivating cotton, and I should 
like much to have a copy of this, or of any other’practical 
papers upon the subject, the expense of wbii;^ I .shall be 
happy to remit you. 

Allababad : 

Avg. 2nd, 1861 3. Biro. 

A. H. BiiBobtndbn, Esq., 

* Secy, A. and H. Soekty of India. 

Sir,— 1 beg to hand you a report on the s^x samples of 
cotton grown from foreign sqed.in the experitnewtal cotton 
cultivation in Pegu under the superlhteadenoe of Dr. Bran- 
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dig, in 1860-61, and submitted to the Agricultural Society 
by the Government of India. 

No. 1. Tazaa with This is not a desirable kind of cotton, 
being coarse, harsh ‘and weak in fibre, 
and of a greyish color, the staple is however of fair length. 
It is impossible to give a market value to cotton before it is 
separated from the seed, as the operation of ginning will ma¬ 
terially affect the length of the staple iu some descriptions, 
but this may be worth ip-16. when cleaned, (iu the 

English market.) 

2. New Orleans, This is a mucli more useful descrip- 
clesned. tion of cotton than the preceding, but the 

condition of the samples is bad aud it is rather short in 
staple and weak in fibre and the color also is not good being 
greyish, value 6 @ 6\d. -p-16. in England. 

No. s. Do. do. 2nd This cotton is of the same description 
quality. as the preceding but is inferior to it in 

every respect, and the condition is even worse, being much 
stained, the value is consequently impaired and very doubtful. 
4. Do. do. with seed. This is a very suitable description of cot¬ 
ton, the staple is rather short but the fibre is of fair 
strength, value when cleaned probably 6^ @ 7d. in England. 

5 . Sea Inland. The high character of the stock is maintain¬ 
ed by the sample, being of a soft and silky fibre and good 
strength and fair length of staple, but it is in very bad con¬ 
dition being stained and much of it tender, the value is 
therefore much impaired; if in good condition it might be 
worth 14d. <p and in its present jconditiou only about 8 
@ lOd. in England.^ 

6 hea Island in the This is apparently the same cotton is 

seed. tihe preceding only with seed, and the 

same remarks will apply to both. 


Calcbs'^ 

38/A SepltMer, 1861. 


Sr. Douglas. 
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Report on two samples of cotton raised at Elawah from native 
seed by Mr. S. Binn of Allahabad, 

This is a poor sample of native cotton, the color and con¬ 
dition are good but as usual with this description the staple 
is extremely short and the fibre has little or no strength, 
the want of these essential qualities, viz. length of staple 
and strength of fibre, makes this cotton take a very low 
rank, indeed the cultivation of such qualities should not 
be encouraged, but rather the reverse, and while good seed 
is procurable, the same expense and attention bestowed on 
the cultivation of these better kinds would produce a much 
better result for the grower, and a much more useful cotton 
than that now under view. No. 2 is superior in every res¬ 
pect to No. 1.; the value of No. 2 in England is about i\d. 
'f- ft. 

St. Douglas. 

28^4 Sept., 1861. 

No. 1. Texas cotton with seed. Staple good—color bad. 

No. 2. From New Orleans seed. Staple rather short—badly 
cleaned. 

No. 3. Ditto, ‘ditto. Staple short—color bad. 

No, 4. Ditto, ditto with seed. Staple long—color good. 

No, 5. From Sea Island seed. Staple good—color indiffer¬ 
ent 

No. 6. Ditto, ditto with seed. Staple good—color bad. 

No. 1. Etawah cotton from native seed. Staple short- 
color not good—badly cleaned. 

No. 2. Ditto, ditto. Staple short—color better than No. 
one. 

C. A. Caktor. 
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Correspondence relative to the extent of Date tree Culti¬ 
vation in Jessore, 

To the Commissioner of the 

Nuddea Division. 

Jesssore, Dated 2ist September, 1858. 

Sib, —With respect to your letter No 216 of the 26th 
April last and in contiauation of my letter No. 114 dated the 
5th June giving the return of number of acres under Indigo 
cultivation 1 have the honor to furtvard you the accompany¬ 
ing statement showing as near as possible the extent in acres 
nnder date or sugar cultivation. 

2. In preparing this Return immense difficulty has been 
experienced from the nature of the Village date cultivatio." 
in this Country, which does not consist, excepting in a few 
Villages, of regular plantations, but the trees are planted 
here and there quite devoid of all uniformity or plan, flu 
date cultivation has increased greatly within the last few 
years, since the Ryots have discovered that it yields as cer¬ 
tain, if not a more certain return than any other crops. 

3 The accompanying return has been prepared thus.—The 
actual number of trees has been ascertained in 36 Villages 
in different parts of the district, exclusive of the sub-Divi- 
sion of Magoorah; within these 36 Villages there are 1,67, 
837 trees giving an average to each Village of 4,384 trees. 
Allowing therefore for each tree 2 Gundas of land there are 
200 trees for each Becgah or 21 Beegahs of date cultivation 
for each Village. Within the Sudder Division and the two 
sub-Divisions of Khoolncah and Goopalgunge there arc 
2764 Villages, which multiplied by 4,384 gives, 12117376 
trees which allowing 200 trees foi? each beegah makes 605- 
260| Hhegahs under cultivation. 

4. Slimier at Magoorah in his return gives only 
1,000 twes to 10 Beegahs; this is certainly, I think far 
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under the mark though they do not abound so much in his 
sub-Division as in many other parts of the district. There 
being therefore 1,116 Villages in his sub-Division, Che num¬ 
ber of trees will be 1116000 or 11160 Beegahs making a 
total over the whole District of 13233376 trees or 71746 
Beegahs which being converted into acres gives 23750-3-0. 

The above I look on as far below the mark but it has 
been ascertained as nearly as possible. This is exclusive of 
private cultivation at a large sugar Factory which exists at 
Chowgatcha about 15 miles from the station, the return of 
which may be concluded as an accurate measurement of the 
large plantation of date trees, which spread far and wide 
around the Factory, and which their proprietor states to 
cover 2,307, Beegahs or 763 acres making a grand total of 
.14;V/3 acres under date cultivation. 

C. probablf' value of produce is reckoned at 30 Rs. 
h whicl g..es 21,55,380 rupees for the 71,846 
hi.i,j,a.ns or .€ 2,15,538 for 24,472 acres. 

1 have &c. 

(Signed) F. C. Fowle, 

Collector. 

P. S.—(yopics of the Sub-Divisional reports of Magoorah 
and Klioolneidi are herewith forwarded. 

Quantity oij Value of pro-} 

Land under su-lduce in £. 

District gar cultivation: ! Eemarks 

in acres. \ \ 

JusBore,.. ..j 2451S £ 222,169 For particulars Seere- 

I j port attached. 

JesBore Collecto- (Signed) P. C- Fowle 

rate : The 2]8t CorreetionB made Oolkctor, 

Sept. 1858. iu the Connnrs. 

(Office. 
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To The Collector, ofJessore. 

Sir, —Relative to sugar I have the honor to fiiruish a 
statement of the quantity of sugar and Goor, sold at each 
hath and retained in the neighbourhood respectively(memo. 
A). Also particulars of some sugar Factories, as far as I 
have been able to ascertain (memo B). And lastly a state¬ 
ment of the whole produce and expenditure of the Division 
(memo C). Allowing for omissions and concealments, I 
would put down the total produce at 400000 and Local 
expenditure at 45000. 

I have &c. 

Magoobah : (Signed) C. B. Skinner. 

The 8th July, 1858. Dy, Collector. 
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Memo A. 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

ID 
1 I 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 ' 


IS 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
21 


26 

27 


Names of 
Markets. 


1 


Horth tVetl. 

Solcoopa,.. 
Amalsha,.. 
liurauuly,.. 
Daryapore, 
Uenipore,.. 
Guneshpore, 
Sreepore. .. 
Kadhaiiaghur, 
Dowtya, .. 
Garakala,.. 
Najcerut, 
Muckerempore, 
AlfaiMire, 
Muaalya, .. 
Sarotya, .. 
Meezapore, 
Buruduha, 


Total,.. 

South and about 
ilagoorah. 

Magoorah,, 
laaacudda, 
Hazrapore, 
llainna{;hur, 
Burroi, .. 
Alookdiya, 
Jujfdal, . 
Ja!<lah| .. 

Total, 


Bindapore, 


Raricolly, ., 

28 I Mabomedpurs, 

29 I Noliattee, 

30 KalliKunge, . 

31 Meergunge, 

32 Alfadanga, 


Amount of 
Goor Sold. 

.Amonnt of 
Sugar Sold. 

Amount ot 
Goorconsum- 
cd privately. 

Amount of 
Sugar Ditto. 

200 


100 

19 

95 

1.000 


650 

300 

200 

200 


5f 

100 

45 1 

500 


30'1 

475 

285 

100 


25 

95 

23 i 

150 


>10 

142 

38 

too 


40 

95 

^Li 

200 


I"0| 

190 

95 

25 
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23 

24 

80 


10 

76 

90 

l2i 

61 

II 

5 

lo! 

5i 
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4 

1 4 

1 

2 

3 

1 

! 10 

4 

9 

3 

! 20! 

5 

19 

4 

i 5 
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4 

1 

1 ,0; 

3 

9 

2 

j 2,6’2G; 

1 1 

1,35' 

1,579 

953! 

; 1 

40o; 

250 

65 

10 

1 6751 

250 

73 

14 

1 12! 

1 

3 

>> 

1 2. 

7l 

1 

6 

*> 

70] 

u 

10 

tf 

■ 75! 

2 

5 

it 

i 120 

1 

23 

if ' 

1 90 

2 

21 

'* 1 

I 1.367 

50t 

208 

24 

1 

'1 • 





2 0,300 

10,30( 

120 

55 

2»i)00 

20,00( 

200 

too 

720 

l,20t 

no 

50 

2,000 

5(i 

50 

20 

500 

2f 

10 

» 

1,000 

1< 

10 

»( 

3,200 

801 

20 

10 

29.720 

32,38( 

520 

235 


Remarks. 


The private ex- 
leaditure must be 
lupre than this. 
S'eurly ail this 


There 

Sugar 


The date Sugar 
is to the Cane 
Sugar in a rate of 
loo : 5^ and Goor 
of 206 : 17. 


Date Sugar is to 
the Cane Sugar : : 
99 : 1 nearly and 
Goor 73 :1. 
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9. 
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Broagbt forward. 

a9,72C 

32,380 

1 520i 235 


33 

Baboo Colly, .. 

401 

00 

i '^i 

in 206 Villages 

31 

Seergram, 

1 72f 

120 

10 8 

about 2,06,000 

35 

Hatbarea, 

1 20 f 

10 


>1 1 

date trees. 

36 

Uaygunge, 

1 50(. 

\ 

10 

! ic 

'i .. 

1 



Total,.. 

; 3l,540j .32,580 

' 558 254 



S. W. and 

Date 

1 Goor 

1 Sold. 

1 

1 





N. W. 

j 


i 


37 

Kalleegunge, . 

; 46,1181 



Inthisquarter— 

38 

NuggerChaprail, 

, i 4 ,ooo: 



about 1 -of land are 

39 

Mttstabapore, .. 

4,000 

1 



in paddy 4 liate. 

40 

Katlamaree, . 

8 , 000 i 


] i 

In 595 Villages 

41 

Boidangab, 

3,000 



: i 

about 600,000 date 

42 

Nuggurbathan, 

4,000 

1 



trees, 11<I26I inds. 

43 

Jenidah, .. 

10,000 

i 



of Goor. 

44 

Bhattai, .. 

4,0001 



1 

In 24 Villages i. 

45 

Gungooteea, . 

1 2,000 




e.. Jagy. & Sugar 

46 

Bakoora. 

1 600 



factories, 3l,60i) 

47 

Govindpore, .. 

1 200 



1 Sugar ia prepared. 

48 

Mudoopoore, .. 

1 701 . 

i 



In 505 Villages 

49 

Gopalpore, 

4,000 



j date Goor 11,9,231 

50 

Nurtiing Gatti,.. 

250 

1 


1 

In 12 Villages 

51 

Madarhatti, 

200 



1 

Kooshoree 3440 : 

52 

Kalli Chwrapore, 

100 




In 9 Villages Kha- 

63 

Mastbakalier, .. 

100 




lya 10,280 ; 

54 

Kamalhat, 

800 

1 



55 

Gowalkallee, .. 

500 





56 

Srugshookur- 







gunge, . .. 

400 

1 




57 

Noldangab, 

100 





58 

Bashdebpore, .. 

50 

1 




59 

Porahatty, 

800 





60 

Phoolbarree, 

100 

1 




61 

Joradab. 

400 

I 




62 

Hurrinakoondoo, 

60 

1 




63 

Sokharidoba, .. 

100 

1 




64 

S'lobolepore, . 

400 

i 

1 



65 

Kabilpore, 

50 


i 



66 

Aboipore,.. 

50 

i 





Total, . 

105078 

ft ' 

11,783 

n 


j 

Kooabooreea Goor, 

3,241 

— 

J99 

ft 


1 

Khalea Goor, , 

In 24 Pactoriea' 

. 1,156 

*** 

125 

7,045 



- Sugar, .. V. 

tf 

24,556 

if 




109474 

24 , 555 ' 

12,107 

7,045 
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Date-trees cultivation appear to 
be rated at about 1,000 trees m 10 
Beegahs of land to each Village 
throughout the Division. 

We have in the 

North 50,000 trees in 100 Beegahs. 
South 1,000 Dittos 100 .Di^. 

N. E. 15,000 Ditto* 150 Ditto. 

S. W. N. W. & W. 600,000in6,000Do. 
What {noportion this may .bear to 
other lan(& is difficult to tell but 1 
&ncy about 1 : <500. 
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1 ii- 1, 

^ -' 1^1 ■ 

■|s* ‘at,: 

'f-®'! I'f'll 


(Signed,) C. B. Skihkbb, 



Ante 4me.'CmUkiiaUoHmi/iMmv. liS 

To IBB CoLLCCTOE Of J««80BB. 

Khoolneah‘Dated I6th Auffuet 1858. 

Sib,— 1 have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter No. Ill dated the 4tli May last on the snbject 
of the extent of the Date and Sugar cultivation in this 
district. 

2nd. In reply I beg to state that in the absence of any 
reliable data upon which all statistical facts ought to be 
grounded, I am apprehensive that any information I may 
give you of the approximate extent of the date cnltivation 
within this subdivision, will be meagre and unsatisfactory 
and quite unworthy of the importance attached to the matter 
by the Commissioner. A statement to be worthy!4»ft« place 
in a Blue book of the House of Commons must .i>e based 
on accurate facts—facts undeniably connected with the 
subject of the statement and not on assumptions which 
may doubly mislead,, first from a want of accuracy in the 
details of information and second from an original error 
in the assumption itself. 

3rd. I do not perceive, supposing even that we can find 
what the extent of rice and other cultivation is, that any 
relation can be established between that and the extent of 
the date tree cnltivation. In some parts of this Sub-Divi¬ 
sion the date grows luxuriant, in others meagrely, in some 
not at all; whilst everywhere, either in the Beeh or lands 
reclaimed from the Jungle where the date is not to be 
found, or in the higher lands suited for it, one may al#ii's 
meet with fields suited for one or other sort of Paddy crop. 
Besides it roost be observed that the date hardly interferes 
with the cultivation of other crops—except in particular 
places where the land, I have observed, being unsuited to 
the growth of other crops has thick clusters of the date, 
onb will find the latter 'over-top{ii(i|; fields of rice, Sttreoo 
or Afoosaree ta mixed up with*t!ie Suparee, the mangoe, or 
th^Jack. It may therefore easily be concluded that any 



Ilf QmmfmitttfCt «rfllafite foite aafta/ of 

inforomtioa bawd m the relatiao of tdia.estratof the date 
tree ooltlaatioa to that of othee oeo|B, indepeudeat of any 
aecorate data aa to toe iattee, will be fidteeioas. 

4tb. The only way of arrivio; at aoy fadr estimate of 
the exteat of the cultivation in queation, titat presente 
itself to me, ia by makin;; an estimate of the aiinaal oat 
tqrn of Qovr in the division. The trees way be said to 
produce an approximately equal quantity of the raw extract, 
for trees are leased by the score and the average out turn 
of the Geor is always approximately proportional to the 
simple extract. An estimate of the annual out turu of Qoor 
may be had from obtaining an accoant of the tales of Oow 
in the different hats of the district, for the first exchange 
that is made of it, by the grower or rather the mannt 
facturer of the raw produce, for money, is in the Village 
hat. All home cousumption and export of the raw produce 
may, as well as that which is manufactured into sugar, 
fairly be concluded to be included in these sales. 

5tb. The next way of arriving at some idea of the extent 
of the cnltivation is by taking into account the quantity 
of raw produce or raw sugar brought up by the several 
native manufacturers in the division—very little, proper* 
tioaately, of the raw produce is used for home consump* 
tiou. The quantity of raw produce exported to Calcutta 
or other places alone will not enter into the ealculetion 
and be accounted fur. 

6tb. The first information it is now dilBoult to obtain, 
the seasou of produce having long since passed away. 1 
have ascertained too that the owners of hats keep .no 
record of the quantity of produce which is anaually sold 
in them, or of the Cesses, they realize ou the sales-rCeeses 
the amount of which could give some idea, though not 
accurate>iiof the salee, in as much as they are realised not 
«p mniiiuvitb apetnal Teferanne to the qaantUy of nur 
pcodiciliif. held, bat to the number of vessels fitied with it 



iiai» <!*» 

braaglat into cBStiliekt.' 7h«-ataiaii .Itofing potted owoj 
Mts equsiif mo b»r to tlie ebtaiaing of onf otooiwte 
formotton »« to the qoolitj of prodaoe that' bu >< beeo 
broofhtap by the maonfaetoiort. Coasidering ^at I3iis 
iolemati(m, even tf it vere obtained, would not be so moeit 
nseful as it could be desired to be, with reference to tb'O 
inforraation that is wanted; and believing, from the Colo* 
misskmer's observations in the 8rd para: of his letter, that 
the avulable information on that head had been given in 
by you, X was not very much solidtons to obtain'it each 
aa it mi^t be* Any information obtained from the maan* 
faotorers would not be tmat-worthy, for the very fact of 
a call fi»m them of sach information would fill them with 
anxiety as to the objects for which sncb a call is inade and 
iadoeo them to furnish untru8t*worthy retnrns or none at 
all. Any information to be of any value ought 1 think 
to be colltoted during the next produce season. 

I have &c. 

• Khooxmsah. (Signed,) Issue Chunber Mittrb, 

Sna*oivisiON : Dy. Magiatrate, 


To vuR Secretary to tur 

Board of Revenue, L. P. Fort~Willi<VU. 

• Dated Allipore, the llih Oeir. 

SiR.'^ln continuation of my letter No. 54 Gt. dated 8th 
Jnly last,. 1 have the honor to aubmit copy of a 'Return 
shewing the approximate extent in acres and produce of date 
oriengar cultivation in the district of Jessore. 

I 2nd.-The Collsctop says that >0 preparing this Return 
** imiB< 9 iMa.di|diottky has been experieneed foom &o,’' ^d«w» 
torend «f 2<»d para.) 

. iSind* ^he.dato.>of ealoulaUon are as follow. The petpal 
BBtober of treto has been aseeiftained at 1,57,887 in ^ Vil* 
lagee iu diffiwentperti ef the dietdct (exohisive of Magoo* 
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rah aub-Division) thus giving an average to each Village of 
4384 trees allowing 200 trees to each Bigah there will be 
according to the above rate, 21 Bigahs of date cultivation in 
each Village. Now there are within the Sadder Division 
and the two Sub-Divisions of Khoolneah and Gopalgunge 
2764 Villages which multiplied by 4384 (average No, of 
trees to each Village) gives 12,17,376 trees or (at the rate 
of 200 trees to each Bigah) 60,586 Bigahs of cultivation. 

4th. Mr. Skinner of the Magoorah sub-Division gives 
only 100 trees to each Bigah, which rate the Collector says 
is far under the mark although date trees do not abound 
so much in this sub-Division as in other parts of the Dis¬ 
trict. Now there are 1,116 Villages in the sub-Division 
which multiplied by say 10 Bigahs of cultivation to each 
Village gives a total of 11,160 Bigahs or (at 100 trees to 
each Bigah) 11,16,000 trees making a total over the whole 
District of 132,33,376 trees or 71,746 Bigahs which being 
converted into acres gives 23,750 Acres. 

5th. Besides, the cultivation of the large Sugar Factory 
at Chowgatcha, 15 miles from the sndder station, must be 
taken into account. The proprietor of this Factory says 
that his plantation covers 2,307 Bigahs or 763 acres making 
a grand total of 24,513 acres of date cultivation in the 
whole District. 


Gth. The probable value of produce is reckoned at 80 
Bs. per Bsegah which multiplied by the total number of 
Beegahs (74,053) gives Rs. 22,21,590 as total value of pro¬ 
duce or £ 2,22,159 for 24,513 acres,* 

7tb. 1 beg to submit also Copies of three useful state- 


A stmtement of the quantity of 
■Ugw and goor sold at each hat 
and retained in the neighbourhood 
roepectively. 

B Do. eiwrtg. partienlani ef su¬ 
gar F^flSfiee a* far as could 1)C aa- 


m< nts as per margin prepared by 
Mr. Skinner of Magoorah. 

8lh. I think that Mr. Fowle 
is entitled to credit for the pains 
which he has taken to obtain 


r’Hhewing the whole pro- this Information which hoi^ever 
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duM #«4 •^eaditor« of tbawb- m far feooi perfefct. ^1 believe 
pivUiun. the'sugar produog of the Dis¬ 

trict to be of higher value than is here represented. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) At Gkotk, 

Commissioner. 


A. Grote E$q. 

Dear Sib, —I am glad you have given me the opportu¬ 
nity, in your note of ilth inst. with its enclosure, ot 
offering a few remarks on the Date Tree cultivation of 
J'essore, as it is a subject in which I have alway»- felt 
much interest. 

As Mr. Fowle truly remarks, any attempt to ascertain 
the actual' area under cultivation, in any district or Pergnn- 
nali, must be surrounded with difficulties. It is only of 
late years that the trees have bjeen planted with any regu¬ 
larity or system: formerly the custom was to plant them 
along the hedges or margins of rice or other Helds, and 
around the ryot’s houses and a large proportion is itill 
fonud growing in such situations. 

It appears to me that the only method of approvimately 
ascertaining the area occupied would be to call for a return 
of the quantity of poor produced in a district in any average 
season ; the average produce of goor from a given number 
of trees is pretty well ascertained, and may be fairly esti¬ 
mated at 15 Seers of 80 Sicca Wt. per tree [including 
yielding trees in all stages of growth from those partly 
grown to those in course of decadence],—and the number 
of trees being thus estimated the average space they would 
occupy, at a fair average number per Beegah, might be 
telculated therefrom. 

My own experience gives the number of trees per Beegah 
of 14,400 sq. ft., when planted by the natives with any 
attmnpt at regularity at 1(50. 
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Com^jiaindence relatife /• tki aiMtt tfc, 

. ten Mr. Foirla cdoalatw ftt 200 per Seeg^h, bat Me 
fijjare* reqiure«omeexp}«a«tiotr: he aliovA [para; 3] "for 
each tree tiro oottahs of land," bat as there are only 20 
cottahs in a Beegah this would give but 10 trees per Beegah 
in lieu of 200. He probably intended to allow " 2 chittacki’' 
per tree: this would give 160 trees per Beegah which agrees 
with 'my estimate. 

His mode of estimating at 21 Beegahs as the average 
ealtiration " per Village” can afford but very vagus and 
unsatisfactory data for any practical purpose;—for there 
must be very many Villages in the Khooliia division where 
from the low situation uo date trees could be grown at all. 

Another advantage in calling for returns of the produce 
in ffoor would be the affording a comparison with the 
similar returns, which were collected iy Governntent in 1848 
ttt the instance of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, and 
published by Qovernment authority in that yearand if 
the statistics of the sugar produced from cane were also 
agiun called for, as they were in that year, they would 
afford very interesting data for comparison of the two periods, 
and 1 think would shew a large decrease in cane, corres* 
ponding with the increase in date cultivation,—^thus con¬ 
firming the vastly suparior economy of the latter. 

I apprehend there would not be much difficulty in arriving 
at an estimate of the quantity of goor produced. Local 
enquiries from the manufacturers at all bazars and villages 
where it is brought and worked up into the superior kinds 
of sugar for export, would give the .total so appropriated; 
and the local consumption might be estimated at so much 
per head over the population as it was in 1848: and thrtwo 
togethm* would aff^ a fair, though imperfect, estimate of 
the nnib. Finally, I Imlieve the season of the eurrent yef^ 
alaken ai a very fair average one for dateprodaoe. 
jcoTti*'I am kCk 
• 97th, 1658. S. H. Bobinbok. 
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Communication regarding Cotton cultivation in the Hyderabad 
Assigned Districts. Communicated by the Govt, of India. 
To TBE SeCT. TO THE AgBICULTCBAI. AND HoBTICDLTtTBAI. 
Society, 

Fort William, the 31s/. October 1861. 

Foreign Dept., Generol. 

Sir,—In continuation of my letter dated 30th March 
last, No. 1472,* 1 am directed by the Governor General iu 
Coniicil to forward, for the information of the Society, the 
accompanying copy of a further communication from the 
No. 189, dated 10th Resident at Hyderabad, regarding the 
October 1S61, cultivation of Cotton in that Territory. 

1 have &c. 

W. Grey. 

For Under-Secretary to the Government of India. 

From Lieutenant-Colonel Cothbert Davidson, C. B., 

Resident at Hyderabad, 

To Lieutenant-Colonel H. M. Durand, C. B., 

Officiating Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign 
Department,-^dated the 10/A October 1861 
Sir, —In continuation of ipy Report No. 42, dated 12th 
March 1861, on the subject of Cotton cultivation iu the Hy¬ 
derabad Assigned Distnicts, 1 have the honor to forward 
copy of a letter No. 2131 of the 8rd of October 1861, from 
Fnolosnre No. 1. the Assistant Commissioner in charge 
Commissioner’s OflSce* containing a Report upon the re¬ 
markable differences which had been observed in the Reports 
received from the two Berar Districts. 

2. To ensure more reliable information being furnished 
in future Reports upon this very important subject, I have 
requested that, as suggested by Captain Cadell, the Deputy 
Commissioners may be instructed to have two or three 

Vide Journal—Vol . XII—page 28. Hds, 



l(i:i ('omnimication regarding Cotton Cultivation ^c. 

Cotton Fields in each Talook measured and the produce 
weighed during the present season. 


From Captain W. CADKti., Assistant Commissioner in charge, 
Commissioner’s Office Hyderabad Assigned District, To 
Major A. R. Thornhill, First Assistant Resident, Hydera¬ 
bad ,— dalrd the '6rd October 1861. 

Sir,— In reply to your letter No. 474 of the 9th March 
1861, pointing out the discrepancies in the Cotton Statis* 
tics of the two Districts, I beg to subjoin the, information 
subsequently received from the Deputy Commissioners on 
the points to which their attention was called by the Resi¬ 
dent :— 

W. Berar. E. Berar. 

Yield per acre of unclcaned Cotton .. 207ffis. 192IISs. 

Yield per acre of cleaned Cotton .. 601bs. 521b3. 

Price of Cotton per lOOlbs.Rs. 11-7-0 Rs. 9-12-8. 

Cost of separating lit. of Cotton 

from the seed. 4 Pies. 24 Pies. 

The District Officers account for the remarkable differen¬ 
ces between their present and former Reports by saying 
that, on the first occasion, only, one Tehsildnr wa.s consulted, 
and that he must have misunderstood the questions put to 
him. 

2. From there being no material difference in the data 
now furnished from the two Districts,’ regarding the yield 
and price of Cotton, and from personal enquiries made here, 
1 am led to believe that on these points both Reports are 
correct. There is still a considerable difference shown in 
the cost of cleaning Cotton, and 1 a'm of opinion that the 
West Berar Report is nearly correct in this instance. 

3. Any Returns of the yield of Cotton made without 
measuring the ground and weighing the produce, can only 
be an afiproximation to the truth, and should the Resident 
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think it advisable, the Deputy Commissioners might be in- 
structed, during the present season, to hare trro or three 
Cotton Fields on edbh Talook measured and 'the prodace 
weighed. The information thus obtained would be such 
that reliance could be placed upon it. 


Hanie Dept. Eeve 
nue. 


Report of failure in East and West Berar of the Experimen¬ 
tal cultivation of cotton from New Orleans seed. 

(Communicated by the Govt, of Indi.a.) 

To A. H. BLecHYNDEN, Esq. 

Secretary to the Affricultural and 

Horticultural Society. 
Sir. — I am directed to forward for the information of the 
Agricultural Society the accompanying copy 
of a communication No. 133 dated the 16th 
ultimo from the Kesident at Hyderabad, 
and of its enclosure reporting the failure both in East and 
West Berar of the Experimental cultivation of cotton from 
the New Orleans cotton seed received from the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce last year. 

I have &c. 

A. M. Moxteath. 

Under Secretary to the Govt, of India. 

ToLieot. Colonel H. M. Dcr.and, C. B. 

Offg. Secy, to the Govt, of India, 

Foreign Department, Fort William. 

SiB, With reference to your office letter No 1838 dated 

Civil Department 9th June 1860 requesting a report to be 
furnished upon the last batch of New Or* 
leans cotton seed forward’ed under your instructions for ex¬ 
perimental cultivation in the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, 
Enolo No 1 ^ honor to enclose copy of a letter 

No. 2136 of the 3rd of October 1861. from 
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the Assistant Commissioner in charge of the Commissioner’s 
Office H. A. D. reporting its entire failure both in East and 
West Berar. 

I have &c. 

Htdeiubao B.E8iDENur: (Signed) C.’ Davidson. 

10/A Oc/oAer, 1861. Resident. 

To the First Assistant Resident, Hyderabad 

Dated Booldanah 3rd October, 1861. 

SiK,—I have the honor to report that the New Oiicuns 

. , cotton seed forwarded with yo«r letter No. 

Financisl. '' 

7o dated the 12th January 1861 did not 
germinate in East Berar. In West Berar it either did not 
spring up, or when it did, it soon withered away. 

I have &c. 

(Signed,) W, Oauell, 
Assistant Commissioner in charge 

Commissioner's Office. 

Hints for the formation of Tea Gardens, and culture of the 
plant: By Dr. J. B. Barky. 

As I have been very busily engaged previous to my de¬ 
parture for England I have been unable to give more than 
a cursory glance at my notes, and as little time to the pre¬ 
paration of the few remarks I proposed to furnish you with 
on the subject of Tea planting in India. They must neces¬ 
sarily be brief. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Assam is not the only 
Province where Tea will grow luxuriantly. The time has 
gone when people alleged that the tea plant would only 
grow here and,there, it being how admitted, that wherever 
we find a high average temperature, an annual fall of rain 
not under 75 inches, 'diffused very generally throughout the 
months of the year, a brief continuance of hot winds, a 
virgin ferruginous soil, eight or ten feet above the highest 
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inundations, here ve possess all the requisite conditions for 
the successful cultivation of this Plant. 

Such conditions very widely obtain throughout the hilly 
districts of Eastern India, particularly in Caclllir, Sylhet, 
Munnipore, Tipperab, and Chittagong. In fact along the 
whole range of the lower hills running north and south 
from the Himmalayahs, to the lowest point of the Tenas- 
serim Provinces. Throughout the whole of these tracts 
tea will thrive beyond a doubt. And in all these regions, 
we have a plentiful supply of rain, a high temperature, a 
suitable soil, and a moist atmosphere at all seasons of the 
year. 

I apprehend no difficulty on this head ; but before the 
planter determines on settling, he will first ascertain whether 
he can command labor in the immediate vicinity of his lo¬ 
cation ; whether easy communication can be had with the 
sea board or not. He will naturally select such localities as 
are pregnant with the greatest advantages. 

To those acquainted with the Eastern Frontier, it is well 
known that Tea in one form or another is to be foUnd;—we 
have it in Burmah and in Munnipore. It grows wild in 
Assam, in the Cachar hills, in Munnipore, and in Tipperah. 
Indeed to the Shan tribes. Tea has always been, what Coffee 
has been to the followers of Mahomet. 

Tea is as indispensable to the one, as coffee is to the 
other. Whenever the Mohamedans proceeded in their line 
of March, coffee was conveyed and grown passu with 
their conquests. 

This is seen in a very marked manner in Assam. The 
wild coffee tree abounds the whole way along the Northern 
banks of the Burrumpootrti, and there only, except at one 
place on the range of hills upon a spur of which the sta¬ 
tion of Gowalparah stands. 

This, was the only station on the Southern bank that the 
Mahomedan army occupied. 
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When the shrub is in Sower, the whole place looks very 
pretty, sod can be seen for miles off. 

The large extensive gardens of wild tea that have re¬ 
cently beet discovered in the .valley of Cachar, no doubt 
have sprung up in a similar manner, brought down from the 
neighbouring Hills, by the Shau tribes who, at one time 
or another, have occupied that particular Province. In no 
other way can we account for the partial, and compact form 
iu which the plant is found throughout the country. 

That we have found the plant so abundant in these places, 
we ascribe to accidental circumstances and not to natural 
causes. Entertaining this opinion, 1 look upon the culti¬ 
vation of tea in other parts of India, just as certain as in 
Assam, provided the other circumstances arc favorable. 

In Darjeeling and tlie “ Damaa-i-KOH” there are ex¬ 
cellent lands for this purpose if properly selected. It 
would not be wise in respect to these places, to begin a 
plantation too high up on the Hills, as the plants would 
be subject to extreme cold and heat. On the one hand, 
vegetation would be retarded on the bleak mountain faces 
of Darjeeling during the winter months, while on the other 
it would be blasted by the scorching winds which prevail 
at certain seasons about the Daman-i-Koa. However if the 
protected slopes, and gentle undulations that are to be 
found here and there between the mountain ranges and 
their off shooting spurs about Darjeeling, and the secluded 
valleys that abound within the Duman-i-Koa, were opened 
out for tea cultivation, I am equally sanguine that the tea 
plant will thrive and prosper. The lands in both places 
are excellent. Gardens are already to be seen in Darjee¬ 
ling. 

1 saw t^ft.jplants growing in the iltmost luxuriance ou one 
plantationAtiutiJhad been well managed, which proved to 
me the capabilities of the soil there> in favorable sites, 
great, not surpassed anywhere. 
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In the Daman-i'KOB, the question has not yet been 
decided. One experiment however has been begun, which 
will solve the problem in another year. 

Up to this moment, the progress of the nurseries has 
been most satisfactory. Seed sowu in January, six weeks 
aftgr sowing, hav^ given plants, fully four and six inches 
high. If they bear transplanting in the rains, and vigorous 
trees shoot up, 1 consider the qu^tion settled. 

If my expectations are realized, no one can foresee the 
immense benedts 4hat will accrue to India from the dis¬ 
covery. 

My application for lands there, has not met with that 
encouragement I expected. It is true the local officers 
have recommended it, but at head quarters, it has not I 
believe been favorably received. I do not however despair, 
for whatever the opposition, the I)aman-i-KuH will one day 
be occupied; as every opposition must give way to that 
spirit of enterprize and progress, which have marked our 
destiny in India. 

Having settled to our satisfaction the locality of our Tea 
Garden, I shall now proceed to give a few simple instruc¬ 
tions for its formation. 

The land should have, if possible, a virgin soil, upon 
which nothing has ever been sown or planted. A primitive 
forest answers best. The soil should be diluvial, and have 
a red or yellowish character, so that on squeezing it in the 
hand, it crumbles into a coarse gritty powder. 

If the grant be large, precipitous and conical hills should 
be avoided, as it is difficult to prevent the earth being washed 
away by the heavy rains. Low lands of an undulating 
character, or ranges of teelahs presenting more or less the 
appearance of table land, answer best. Such are more 
easily cultivated, more capable of management tuad move 
economically worked. 

The grant should if possible be accessible by water, as 
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so much has to be couvejed to and. from the plantation, 
that it will become a very heavj item of expeuditure, should 
it be necessary to make roads ^nd employ ■ draught cattle 
to convey produce or goods to any distance. 

Having fixed upon a grant, great care must be taken that 
a proper site be selected for the station, The highest ^ot 
should be secured for the Manager’s residence and should 
be as near the centre of*the gardens as possible, that he 
may be within easy reach of his work. 

The best position for the coolie lines «s on the bank of 
a running stream, where thay can have easy access to pure 
water, for cooking, drinaing, and bathing. 

Should a river not be in the neighbourhood, wells of from 
20 ft. to 30 ft. deep should be dug, and walled in so as to 
prevent the surface water from running in, and corrupting 
the water. 

On no account should Jheel water be had recourse to, 
as it invariably brings on bowel complaints, fevers, spleeu 
and every variety of cutaneous disease. The lines should 
be built widely apart from each other, the huts should be 
large, commodious, and well thatched, and in the immediate 
vicinity small patches of ground should be allotted them 
for cultivating vegetables and fruit. 

In all cases, the land should be brought into cultivation 
for the purpose of sweetening the land, and preventing the 
atmosphere Becoming' vitiated by malarious miasma. 

From neglect of this precaution 1 have known a most 
valuable property almost ruined. 

The property alluded to was close to a Jheel, and very low 
lands, and nothing had been, done for some years iu bring¬ 
ing the land under cultivation. 

The result was most distressing. Europeans as well as 
uKt^v^jlJ^l ill, time after time, and at last great .gpprehen- 
sion^^re entertained that the grant and gardens would have 
,to be given up. 
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At length it iras suggested that a crop or ttro of grain 
should be taken off the surrounding lands with advantage. 
This was carried out with the most surprizing results. 

What was at one time a perfect Golgotha becanae one of 
the best and healthiest localities in the Province. 

Besides cultivating the lands, it is also a very good plan to 
plant trees all round the station, say from 50 to 100 yards off. 

Trees seem to intercept all malaria approaching from a 
distance. 

Nothing which can tend to preserve the health of the es¬ 
tablishment should ever be neglected, as it is well known, 
where there is little sidtness and a low rate of mortality the 
coolies soon get contented, and take a liking to the place. 

Where the reverse is the case, a station notorious for 
sickness, soon becomes deserted, and the Manager has the 
greatest difficulty to keep his garden in any thing like order. 
It is therefore of the first importance to look to these small 
matters. 

Should the Province not supply the requisite quota of 
labour, it will be necessary at once to procure labourers 
from Calcutta; where they can as yet only be advantageous¬ 
ly collected. 

Whenever it be practicable, Dhangars should be encour¬ 
aged to migrate with their families. These men make the 
best cultivators, while the women and children come in ex¬ 
tremely useful for weeding and plucking leaf. 

The proportion of women to men should be as large as 
possible. It is calculated that two adults are able to keep 
three acres of land in perfect order. 

While making the above arrangements, other operations 
connected with the garden should be progressing. 

Throughout India there is no difficulty in getting men 
during the cold season, to clear forest lapd, and hoe the 
ground; It is during the rains tliht there is snch scarcity 
of labor. 
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At the earliest moment, the contracts should be given out, 
so as to have everything well advanced when the seed ar¬ 
rives. 

Contractors come forward readily and prepare the ground 
for about 8 rupees per acre. They are directed to cut down 
all but the very largest timber, which are-allowed to stand 
for the sake of shelter until the end of the second cold sea¬ 
son, when the whole garden must be swept clear of every 
thing but the tea trees themselves. 

The lands must be well hoed, and cleared of roots and 
grasses, the deeper and cleaner this is done,* the more ra¬ 
pidly will the plants grow, and the more certain will be the 
result. 

This operation being over the area has to be staked in 
lines, which will vary according to circumstances. 

If the seed be indigenous or hybrid it should not be sown 
closer than 5ft. apart. If it be of the China species, 4 by 4, 
or 6 by 3, is considered the proper distance. It is customary 
to sow three seeds at each stake, so as to secure at least 
one plant. 

The depth of the seed in the soil ought not to be less 
than two, and not more than three inches when sown at 
stakes. If the earth is rough and lumpy two inches should 
answer, as in this case the clods around them will retain 
a certain amount of moisture which will go to aid the seed 
in germinating. 

On the other hand, if the earth be well pulverized it 
will soon become dry, and the seed will shrivel up and 
die unless it be put down sufficiently deep to be protected 
from the scorching rays of the sun, and where it can get 
moisture from the lower strata. 

'Phe first plan I consider preferable. Having sown out 
all Hftf^eared land, I should then advise the residue of the 
sedJflA tie sown in nurseries. 

As sowing in sitif is attended with great risk, and in* very 
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dry seasons becomes an utter failure, I would strongly recom¬ 
mend one half the seed of the year being laid in nursmries. 

You secure in this way every part of your garden, and 
prevent the losses which the pioneers in this enterprise 
sustained at first. 

In preserving the seed, there is great discretion required, 
as a large quantity of seed is lost, every year, from not 
knowing how to treat it. 

Pitting—i. e., placing the seed in pits of five and sis 
feet deep, alternately with dry earth or sand till it is full, is 
the most general mode. 

This plan is objectionable, as the seed is often destroyed 
by fermentation, (produced by incipient germination of the 
seed in mass) before you are conscious that any heat has 
been generated. 

The next plan is better—husking the seed first and dry¬ 
ing it some what in the sun, so as to remove part of its 
natural moisture. This done I would have them placed on 
muc/tans, and mixed with as much dry sand as will cover 
them, examining them from time to time, so that on perceiv¬ 
ing the slightest heat the heap can be opened and examined. 

If heated and the seed beginning to germinate, they should 
be put into the ground at once. If (he stakes are not 
ready to receive them, they should be put into nurseries 
without delay. 

These again demand great care and attention in their 
formation. 

The best method is .that adopted by the natives of Ben¬ 
gal for raising sugar cane. ^ 

The land should be well sheltered and the ground pre¬ 
pared as for ordinary garden work. It is then thrown up 
in the form of beds, about 4 feet wide. The seed is then 
put in either by dibbling or by means of the. finger and 
thumb as the natives do, in lines of 4 inches and about S 
inches apart; one and a half inches in the ground is ample. 
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After the seed is sown, it n a good plan to oorar the 
beds two or three inebea with grass, so as to pretent evapo* 
ration, and to generate heat in the beds. 

Over the entire nnrserj, a temporary shed shonld be 
erected, as the natives do over sngar cane Khets ; saffioient- 
Jy high to enable a man to go in and water the plants when 
ocoasion- requires. 

The beds should be examined from time to time, and if the 
earth is dry should be well watered. When the plants spring 
up, the grass covering should be removed, afterwards as the 
plants become larger, the shed should also be taken away, but 
only by degrees a little now and again until the whole is gone. 
Full exposure to the sun’s rays for five or six weeks is 
deemed essentially necessary to harden the plants, and 
enable them to bear removal into the open gardens daring 
the rainy season. 

After the rains have well set in, the garden must be closely 
examined, and the superfiuous plants removed to where 
there are vacancies. 

Ouly one healthy plant should be left at each stake. 
After the garden has been thinned the nurseries may be 
indented upon to fill in the vacant places. 

The mode of transplanting is simple enough. A spade is 
thrust down into the soil, and the plants shaken as it were 
out of their beds, and are carefully taken up in baskets and 
removed to their destination. 

Holes made by dibbling are found to answer best, in this 
way the root is kept straight up and down. 

If the tap root is put in crooked, so that it gets a turn 
upwards, it continues its bent towards the surface, and 
dies. 

The sooner young plants can bh transplanted after the 
ra^<aet in, the better. Those put into the ground in May 
«M(|liiane, all take root and live, while those transplanted In 
ingUBt seldom survive the dry season. 
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TfVhen the garden bas been weli iilled, and plants still 
reotatu >n the nurseries, it will be necessary to prestore the 
plants so that they can be turned to account the felilowing 
season, either for filUng in vacancies, or extending the 
garden. 

After many trials, it has been found best to remove all 
the plants from the beds, and to plant them out in oounti'- 
nuance of the old garden so closely that in the following 
year, they can be thinned out so as not to interfere with 
the permanent lines. Supposing the plants to be placed 12 
inches apart either way, so many must be removed as will 
leave the stakes of the same distance as in the old garden. 
This plan is preferable to keeping them in the original beds, 
as it is found when they are a year old, that the roots of 
the plants get so closely entangled as to render a separation 
without danger almost impossible. 

Transplanting large plants, say of 18 months old, is done 
somewhat differently from that adopted with younger seed* 
lings. 

The plant in the previous cold weather should be cut 
down within a reasonable distance of the ground while the 
sap is down, and when the rains set in, the plant should be 
raised with the surrounding earth, and carefully removed to 
where holes have been made ready for their reception: 
Should the tap root project any distance it ought to be re¬ 
moved, lest it grow towards the surface, when it will perish 
as explained before. 

Manuring the plant, .as has been done in some places, 
has been attended with the worst consequences. It becomes 
the nidus for insects, and deprives the plant of its natural 
food, which mutt retard its growth. The system of making 
big boles, and filling themf with manure, before putting in the 
plants, cannot be too strongly deprecated. 

The gardens onee clean should be kept st^upulously clean 
by (hsepmud continued hoeing ; the deeper thw is done to 
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open up the earth, and expose it to atmospheric changes, the 
better it will be for the plant, and for the development of 
seed and leaf. 

I calculate that there should be at least not less than six 
hoeings a year, folly ten to twelve inches deep. 

When the plants have entered the second year, it will be 
necessary to trim them, so as to leave a clear stem for 
some distance above the ground. Doing this when the plant 
is young is a most easy matter, a mere twitch with the 
finger & thumb separates it, while it takes a good strong 
wrist to cut them off when the wood has become older and 
harder. 

Pruning or cutting down the plant, should be postponed 
to a later period; perhaps the following cold season or the 
beginning of the third year. 

December is the best month for pruning. 

Supposing the stem to have been well trimmed, as pre¬ 
viously described, cutting off the top above the third or 
fourth branch, (counting from below) will not be too low. 
This operation will cause the plants to throw out laterals in 
all directions, which in their turn will have to be lopped off 
the following season in a similar manner to that described 
above. 

If the plants have been properly treated, and the ground 
been properly tilled, 100 lbs an acre of manufactured leaf 
may be obtained without injury or detriment to the young 
plant in the third year. 

On no account shonid the plants be over plucked, for 
continuously plucking stunts the growth, and throws the 
garden back. It may be done however safely by care. 

Respecting the manufacture of the tea itself, 1 would 
just remark that the time is at hand, when the present la¬ 
borious and expensive modes of manipulating the leaf, must 
give way to the simpler and more certain way of treating it 
by machinery. 
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Plans are already drawn out and moulds made by an ex¬ 
perienced Engineer illustrating the various methods of 
rolling, softening and firing the leaf as well as drying and 
sifting it when manufactured. 

The discovery is pregnant with the grandest results to 
the tea planter, at a time when there is such difficulty in 
procuring labor for the tea districts. 

In conclusion let me offer my apologies to you and the 
Society for the hurried and imperfect manner in which this 
letter is written. 

If time permitted I should most certainly have given you 
a fuller discription, and a better article :—for the present I 
must say adieu. 

Galle : 

16/A March 1862 


The Gardener’s Note Book-No. 5 

Culture and Manufacture of Tapioca, (Jatropha Manihot,:) 

Bv J. F. Langlois Esq. 

Soil i This plant will thrive in any soil, al¬ 

though a sandy loam is the best. 

Cnltivation It requires no cultivation whatever, and 

is occasionally met with in Arakan, growing wild in the 
Jungle. 

PropagAtion. By Cutting. Care to be taken to use the 

stronger branches. The catting must be from two to three 
feet long; to be placed .in the ground in an upright position, 
and in rows, four feet apart. 

Freparetioii. Twelve months after planting, the roots 

are fit to be dug up. They must then be well washed, and 
put into a trough with Water, in which they are allowed to 
remain six hours, when the outer bark will be easily removed 
by a pressure of the hand. The next process is to grate 
the. roots, and then press out the milky juice, which is 
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poured into a flat tub. This is now aufiered to rest for 8 
hours, when all the flour will subside to the bottom. The 
water is then poured off and the meal laid upon wicker* 
frames to dry in the sun; for two or three hours. The flour 
is then placed upon hot plates, and well stirred, to prevent 
it burning. 

The heat will cause the amylaceous substance to coagulate 
into small irregular lumps of a transparent and gelatiniform 
colour. The Tapioca is then ready for use. 

This is the best mode of preparing Tapioca, as customary 
at the Mauritius. 

Report on samples of Cotton from Arracan and Oude. 

To THE Members op the Cotton Committee. 

Gentlemen, —I beg to circulate for the favor of your 
opinion the samples ot Cotton from Arracan and Oude, 
noted below, as also the letters of Major Ripley and Mr 
Saunders regarding them. 

Metcalpe-Hall. a. li. Blechtnoen. 

22nd. Novr. 1861. Secy. 

No. 1 From Egyptian Seed cleaned by hand. Seed sown 
29 April, picked 28 Octr. 1861. 

No. 2 Prom Ditto—mixed—cleaned partly by hand and 
partly by native gin. Seed sown 23rd. April, picked on 23 
Oct. 1861. 

No. 3. Native white Cotton from the Koladyne River. 

No. 4. Native Nankin colored cotton from Do. 

No. 5. Small sample of cotton raised pt Seetapore Oude, 
from New Orleans seed. 


Extract of a Letter from M(0or F. W. Riflet, date^ -Altyfib, 
Arracan, 31«1 October, 1861. 

By this stearapr I send up another small packet contain* 
jug samples of cottoo*. 
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No. 1. Is a sample of Egyptian cotton Cleaned by hand 
from some that was planted at Mr. Halliday's plantation 
on the sea coast abont 4 or 5 miles from this Station. The 
soil chosen was light, sandy, and bdt slightly manured ; the 
seed was put down in April after the first shower. The 
plants were lopped in August and came into splendid bloom, 
but the worm attacked the pods and but little cotton will be 
saved. ’ 

No. 2. Is a mixed sample cleaned partly by hand partly 
by native gin from same plot. 

No. 3. Is another sample of cotton from the Kula* 
dyne river, that sent last was yellow colored;—this is 
tlie white species. It is only grown for house consumption 
by the Hill tribe*'.. 

J juu o distrib”*^ed nearly all the seed you sent me but regret 
' i >\ that f b<,rc had noth* ; b”t bad reports of the Sea 

•trd a.i ' -cw C lo.nsse.d h.""e germinated. We 

atAv g..'ing iieni a f di ti ir ids within the station. 

'.''hat is the earliest date at .vhich ^ esh cotton seed can 
fii: procure.. <n Calcutta i The natives here ask to have 
more seed distributed in April and May which they 
.nay* sow in their Jooms or hill clearings. I should like 
to try some of the Pernambuco cotton which is I believe 
a perennial. It is most disheartening the failure of the 
seed, we have been disappo’ut..d the last two seasons, 
last year 1 received a cask of seed from the Agents of the 
Manchester Association but it also failed. These repeated 
failures render the natives and Hughs especially averse to 
trying foreign seed. 


Extract of a letter from P. Saunders, Esq., Cotton Commr. 
dated iMcknow, Sth, Novr. 1861. 

I have, tbe pleasure to send under a separate obver a 
sma^ sample of cotton grown from New Orleans seed in a 

2 B 
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garden at Seetapore, Oude. The seed was sown in the 
latter part of Jane and the pods plucked by me in October. 
I will be glad to hare the opinion of your Cotton Committee 
on the quality of the cot');on in order that I may embody it 
in my Report from Oude which I hope to deliver<to Govern* 
ment in a mouth or month and a half from this date. 


Report by Mr. Stewart Douglas .—I beg to report on the 
cotton samples received from yon today. 

Mr. P. Saunders Senr. 

Cotton in the seed, grown in Seetapore Oude—from New 
Orleans Seed. 

This cotton is, of good color, good staple and strong 
fibre; it is impossible however to give a very correct valu¬ 
ation of cotton in the seed ; this is however a useful kiud of 
cotton, and if cleaned would be very acceptable in the Liver¬ 
pool market. 

Major Ripley’s samples from Akyab. 

No. 1. From Egyptian seed, cleaned by hand. 

This is a particularly excellent cotton and is possessed of 
every essential required by the Spinner, being of good 
length of staple, very clean, soft and of good strength and 
color. Any quantity of such cotton would be acceptable in 
Manchester. 

No. 2. Is of the same character but the condition is bad 
and there is a large porportion of it stained which deteri¬ 
orates its value very materially. 

No. 3. Native white cotton from - the Koladyne River. 

This is a cotton quite unsuited to the English Market, 
being coarse harsh and of very short staple, but it pos¬ 
sesses strength of fibre which is its only good quality. 

No ^ -..>J«tive Nankin colored cotton from the Kola- 
dyne. dhove in character rather more harsh 

and qu i—U BUiwip to the English Market. 

Caloumm- 28nwSVbt>r. 1861. 
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Report by Mr. W, Haworth. —1. Cotton from Egyptian 
seed (grown near Akyab) This is a fine specimen of, ccftton, 
the staple equal in strength of rather finer fibre, and I 
think a little weaker than the best Egyptian sent home. 
Its ordinary price in Liverpool is about %\d per lb but 
under the present exciting causes, it was worth about ll</i 
per 1b over the latter part of October. 

2. Appears to be the produce o# the damaged pods grown 
along with the above. It is much discolored, shorter and 
weaker in staple than No. 1 and it is difiScult to place a value 
on it. I think much of the sample would have been saved 
in nearly as good order, and in every other respect nearly 
equal to the No. 1 had the pods been taken from the bush¬ 
es, as soon as they had shown signs of opening a little; 
it is a point of the utmost importance, that the pods should 
not remain exposed to night dews after they have com¬ 
menced opening, or the cotton will be stained. 

3. Native white cotton from the Koladyne River. 

The color is good, the sample very clean, the staple is 
harsh, strong, but very short, so much so, as to be useless 
for spinning purposes. 

4. Native Nan'kin from the Koladyne river is so ex¬ 
ceedingly harsh and short in staple together with its peculiar 
color, as to be useless for manufacturing purposes. 

5. Cotton raised from Now Orleans seed at Seetapore, 
Oude, forwarded by Mr. P. Saunders Senr. 

The color, staple, strength of fibre are all yood, and the 
sample compares well iu every respect with middling Orleans, 
its ordinary sale rate in Liverpool would be about 6di to 
—but the October advices make it then worth lOd per lb. 

This description of cotton is consumed in Great Britain 
in larger proportion than any other, and the Indian growers 
could not do better than persevere in producing such, ^the 
first named price would -be remunerative under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances. 

264h November, 1861. 
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Report by Mr. C. A* Cantor.—\ have examined the 
musters of cotton. 

No. 8. and No. 4. Native cotton.—Very short staple and 
harsh. , 

No. 1. From Egyptian seed.—Excellent staple clean and 
good color. 

No. 2. From Egyptian seed.—Good staple—the color is 
not good. 

No. 5. From New Orleans Seed.—Has not been cleaned, is 
full of seeds—the staple is very good and the color is good. 


Notes on certam plants, seeds, and roots from South Africa : 

By Capt. W. H. Lowthbr, Bengal Army. 

[The plants, seeds &o. referred to in the following notes, were contained in 3 
glass cases, B wooden boxes and sundry basbets. They were brought by 
Oapt. liOWTHSBgin the Peslongee Somunjee which sailed from Algoa Bay on 
the 4th January, and arrived at Calcutta on the 26th February 1862-] 

1. Probably the e.xpeases connected with this collection 
of plants and cases may be considered exceedingly extra¬ 
vagant, bat I will merely explain the fact by stating that 
the Eastern Province of S. Africa is just now the Utopia 
to which British Emigration is congregatidg and everything 
is now assuming therein the Attstralian type of expenditure. 
When I state that a shopfront in the main Street of Port 
Elizabeth was sought for at £ 50 per square foot and the 
offer refused, and that Native labour in that town is up to 
7 s.Sd. per diem, strangers may form some notion of the 
ruinous style of existence in that Colony. 

2. It was my intention to have left S. Africa 2 or 3 
months sooner, but it is very difficult to find ships direct, and 
the one'il.selected has been detained by various causes, very 
far beyWid her Anticipated period of time; hence everything 
for the Society .was packed loqig before the departure of the 
vessel, and .’has ; therefore met with , disadvantageous treat¬ 
ment, but far more important is the season in which I 
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have been compelled to undertake the transplanting, afid re¬ 
moval of the numerous beautiful, and desirable plants 
bulbs, and roots. 

3. 1 think 1 have before communicated to yon that the 
end of the S. African Winter i. e. middle of August would be 
the most suitable period for the shipping of all living plants 
in Wardian cases: they are then in a hardy, dormant, condi¬ 
tion, the climate temperate, and free from any changes likely 
to Injure vegetation; and what is of more consequence they 
would reach Bengal just at the commencement of its most 
favourable season, the winter. 

4. Under present circumstances, I fear there will be 
a large per centags of loss, entirely owing to removal from 
the soil during hot weather, for the temperature in the 
sun at Uitenhage had actually stood at 130° by the ther¬ 
mometer. I have been actuated solely by the wish to intro¬ 
duce a proportion if possible of the many splendid plants I 
found in the Px-ovince, and as far as my own personal super¬ 
vision could avail, the collection has received every possible 
care and attention from myself. 

5 Whenever a person can be found to take charge of cases 
containing growing plants, I recommend that there may 
be a sliding pannel, or pane of glass, through which the hand 
may be introduced to give a little rain-water at pleasure, or 
to admit fresh air, which in the case of all hardy plants is 
most desirable, and I was told by Mr. Brehm’s Gardener that 
the finest lot of Camellias ever received from Holland, ar¬ 
rived with broken glasses. The admission of air except in 
fine weather is, however, objectionable, as a high wind brings 
down a " salt- fog, or dew,” deadly to vegetation, and by 
which I lost a few choice plants I brought over from Cape 
town by sea for Mr. Brehm; they were in open pots, merely 
sheltered slightly by being in a deal case without a eover, 
and one night’s high wind was fhl»l to thefa.fttj 

6, There would be little difficulty at Mauritius in finding 
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some returned cooly^' who could look after the cases dar¬ 
ing the brief voyage to Calcatta of oae month's duration j 
and the season of the year should hC ' the same as above 
mentioned, or perhaps a little laterY^y 

7. Mr. Brehm’s Oardener expects that all the S. African 
bulbs packed by him in the wooden case ought to reach yon 
in prime order, in his words they would “ go all round the 
world" in safety, and as the hold of the Pestonjee is open, 
and nearly empty, 1 feel tolerably sure of a large proportjpn 
reaching you in good order; and the same with the Dahlias 
which are too of the most choice named varieties procurable. 
The Potatoes I fear, from the delay in the departure of this 
ship, will have gone to decay. Should such be the case 1 
recommend another trial on a larger scale in proper season. 
The Zamias are very hardy tsavellers, provided the scale 
be not injured:— then, they decay; a -tvery ancient one 
of 16 feet in height was lately packed, and sent to Hol¬ 
land in a long deal case, and it actually grew in that state 
and is now the chief ornament in a Palm House ! They re¬ 
quire an arid, dry, climate being from the “ Karroo" or 
Desert. In the same case is a long sample of the Water 
Rush, some in its natural state, and another lot beaten with 
the mallet for use', it should be wetted previous to trying./'c^ 

8. There ia a hamper of " cutting^* (dried up I fear) 
and some baskets of Aloes, Bulbs, Roots of the useful 
Broom grass {Aquatic), Bulbs of the splendid Cyrtanthus, 
&c. &c.; and 1 have done my best to bring you the most 
useful Mesembryanthemums, but much doubt whether I shall 
succeed in preserving them—they decay so rapidly. How¬ 
ever there is a good packet of seed j the great one for bed¬ 
ding on sandy soils,—2, or 3 other edible, and ornamen¬ 
tal species./'dy 

Notes by Mr. Robeht BnaiNOTON, Head Gardener to theBoeiety. 

(a) The great loss aindh^the plants brought 1>y Captalh Lowther, 

I consider, is in a great measure owing to the cases being too closely 
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fastened down, bj putty or some kind of cement, as if to exclude 
all fresh air. I think that the plants'would receive but little harm 
if they stood in the cases 6 months, provided they were watered 
occasionally and plenty of fresh air adnutted; the lids or covers 
ought not to be screwed down *100 tight, as the moisture arising, 
not having the means of escaping, soon rots the plants altogether. 
Many of the plants in these cases were quite mouldy when we 
opened them, and such cases, ought to be put in some place 
where the sun would not shine full on them, as in this case they 
would get scalded, and if no moisture arose, they would be quite 
burned up. The best place on a vessel would be where they would 
be fully exposed to the light, but be protected from the sun’s rays. 

(b) the plants require some attention on the voyage, this might 
no doubt be done, on applying to the Captain or Chief Officer, to 
allow the Carpenter or some other person of the vessel, to take the 
cover off once or twice on the ^oyage for an hour or so, during 
fine weather; not to be kept off long, and never at night. 

(e) The bulbs packed in boxes, were most of them in good condi¬ 
tion, a few only being decayed, some of them are now commencing 
their growth. The potatoes were quite destroyed, apparently a few 
decayed ones had caused fermentation, they being so hot on being 
opened, that we coul^ not bear our hand in among them. The 
"Water Rush is now growing strong. 

(d) The plants in the baskets suffered very much, being nearly all 
dried up, the aloes however are all alive, and now commencing 
growth; three plants of Cyrtantkvs obliquus being alive, Menem- 
bryanthemum the large kind, cuttings all dead, we have some seed of 
it sown, but not yet germinated. Of the small kind we have several 
seedlings come up, nice healthy plants. Of Brugmansia Knightii 
dhe plant living rather sickly. 

Mareh, 1862. 

Of the Cuttings in the Glass Cases. 

Arduina grand^ora, or Ifated Plum.. (A gigantic species 
of oar <7Ait||SA Carai^M.) ^The jtwo. huttings seem to be 
a/tvq but have, pot grqvru. Bengal is just the climate for it, 
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hot, and moist: the seeds of it from the Cape Botanical 
Garden, in spite of every precaution in drying, do not 
appear to have kept well,—the fruit is so Juicy and given to 
fermentation. 

The cuttings, Pere^Afa,—called “ Barbadoes cherry” have 
struck into pretty plants: this fruit makes nice tarts, 
and preserves.—I see one vigorous catting of Brugmansia 
suaveokm (single), Moonflower of the colonists. The S. Af. 
Buddlea cuttings 1 regret to say seem dead; it is an elegant 
shrub as you will see among the dried specimens : there 
were no rooted plants to be got at the time. The handsome 
Clematis smiladfolia, a fine evergreen arbour creeper, with 
Yam like leaves, of which I put in some cuttings, is gone 
I fear. With reference to all the dead plants, I recommend 
the Gardener to copy out a Ijit of them, and you will be 
enabled to procure them some future season. 

A pretty, twining Asclepias with curious flowers has struck 
well, and is rambling about. 

The Taesmia cuttings I fear are done for, 3 kinds. Brag- 
manna sanguinea was only just struck from the English 
parent when I got it, but it looks well. 

[Of these cuttings, all were dead on arrival here. I have no doubt 
they would have done far better if stuck in the soil in the cases. 
The Pereskias are doing well, but they were not in glasses, but in 
the cases. Brugmansia suaveolens, S. A. Buddlea, Clematis smila- 
e^ia and Vaesonia are all dead. R. £.] 


Notes on some of the Plants and Seeds. 

The large Mesembryanthemum for covering sandhills has 
not travelled well—in part it appears dead, still 2 or 3 
cuttings in sand exposed to the sunshine might strike 
bowevcjb.voa hiire plenty of the seed. 

.T h s M i^ w m. oa^d as a tart fruit and for preserves has done 
it'w on rockwork in a dry climate most pf it 
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will resuscitate as I hare seen it do in a natural state, 
(after months of drought ):—the little twiggy one is 'still 
alive in parts, and ought to be tried as cuttings in sand, and 
gravel slightly moistened: it is merely ornamental. The 
Aloes as I expected have travelled well, they lie in the 
bush without any soil on their roots for mouths together 
and seem to grow all the time, and sea water does not seem 
to injure them. They have been on deck all tfie voyage. 
I wish the Cactus varieties were as hardy, for I have 
brought you some very beautiful specimens, chiefly S. Am- 
rican. 1 think the bulbs of Cyrtanthus obliquus, and tubers 
of the Broom Rush are in good order:—the Shallots, too ; 
for they are sprouting. The fleshy seeds of Natal Crinum 
(Crmum aquaticum) in the glass bottle have commenced 
germination, and are spoiled J fear, however, there is the 
small experimental packet in paper of which I am sanguine. 
Although the Blue Water Lily in the glass case has lost all 
its leaves, 1 see at least one healthy crown of green shoots; 
it should be planted immediately in some partially shaded 
pond near the stream, or spring which feeds it, so as to be 
on moving water ; the soil should be mixed sand, gravel, 
and old rotten vegetable mpd, the water any depth, (not too 
shallow). I think the N. W. P. will eventually suit the 
Water Lily as it wants a dormant season. 

[The Aloes were much withered on arrival here, but are now 
strong plants. The Cactus have not sufferred much, but are now 
taking root nicely. Cyrtanthus ohliquus. Broom Rush, and the 
Eschalots are alive, and all doing very well, also Crinum aquaticum, 
and the blue water Lilly; there are 2 or 3 plants but in very sickly 
condition. R. E.] 

Memorandum on the ” Spek Boom,” 

There is, perhaps, no plant in all the vast territory of 
Africa of so much Agricultural' importance as the Spek 
Boom {‘'Elephant's Food,” of the Colonists,) for alone through 

2 c 
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its bouatifai distribatioa over the desert waste is he enabled 
to nourish, and fatten his flocks and herds, daring the 
annual droughts of the cold season : then the once beautiful 
turfy plains, aud broad pastures are burnt to the very roots, 
and as there is no description of dry forage in stock, or 
store, the existence of the very numerbus sheep, and goats 
would be sealed, and wool farming annihilated but ever- 
provident Nature has here scattered an all sufficient pabu¬ 
lum in the very hardy, and succuleat Bush of the Portula- 
ceous Family now brought to your notice, and of which I 
have managed to bring you several healthy specimens which 
will doubtless prosper in the N. W. Provinces,-f and which 
you should at once commit to trusty and zealous hands in 
that direction. As it multiplies to any extent from cuttings, 
however small, I see no limit to its general propagation. All 
herbivorous creatures, both wild and tame, appear to feed, and 
fatten on it, and in many places it must afford (together with 
the larger Mesembry anthemums) a cooling substitute for 
water, being of a pleasant subacid, juicy quality. 

Some of the old Colonists of 1830 related to me how their 
only tarts in those days were furnished by it, being no bad 
imitation of Rhubarb, and I can ^peak from personal experi¬ 
ence of the refreshment I often found in my rambles from 
sucking its shoots and leaves. 


Notes on various useful Grasses now introduced. 

1 “ lAvingstone*s Broom Plant,’* a Holcus apparently, for 
I lately saw 3 or 3 young growing, plants in S. A. should 
do well in N. W. India and I bring you' a further supply of 
old seed, apparently attacked by moth but you may save a 
per centage;—Mr. Judy has promised to save all he raises 
this season for the Society (it must uaw about, fit to 

* Bomed caMt and Qoatt are most grtedji of it; ihtep only oat it wlien 
grm is nnattidnable. 

t Seharunpoor,—Doyrah ? Lahore—Meerut &o. . 
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reap). All the Americaa brooms appear to be made of it—a 
cleanly,—durable, material it is f and Lmngstone found the 
ffrain made excellent pancakes. 

2 The thatch grass of the Eastern Province is highly 
spol^en of for durability: after a period of many years, it is 
found to be quite serviceable when polled to pieces again. 
I could not get you a new specimen, and took the present 
one out of a heap in use. 

The S. A. “Broom Rush" is a most useful article in 
general use among all the colonists and Natives, for outdoor 
brooms, made up after the fashion of our English birch 
brooms: the tubers appear to hare travelled well: although 
an aquatic, it grows chiefly in the swampy bed of a hill river: 
the soil being gravel, sand, and decayed vegetation or black 
mud among Boulders, and broken rocks. 

4 The Sea Grass is a marine weed used generally for 
stufiSlng mattrasses, pillows, furniture and all other materials 
being high priced in’*= the colony. 

5 The Water Rush of S. A.—I cannot sufficiently praise the 
usefulness of this aquatic grass, and it seems most hardy: 
mats, ropes, twine, ties,—and packing are all manufactured 
of this very pUabk though tough Bush. It should be wetted 
while in use, and must be beaten with a mallet before 
twisting. 

List of Plants now living. 

No. of 
plants. 

83. Amaryllis Belladonna, and other sp. 

8; Aloe S. Africa—strong. 

3. Bahiafla sp.—quite useless. 

2. Watsonia sp. 

1. Kalantiioesp. 

3. Geeeusgrandifiqpus—cuttings. 

1. Ground Orchid. 

2. Tree Orrdiid—sp.’ Angroecum. 

* Samples in " Zamia ” Box. 
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6. Agave Americ&oa. 

3. Sansevierta Capense. 

3. Cyrtanthus obliquus. 

1. Cycas rcToluta—2 of these dead. 

2. Apocynntn ap. 

6. Euphorbia? appears to be Echinocactus. 

1. Yucca aloefolia. 

1. Strditzia Augusta. 

1. Hebeclinium zautheinuiu. 

1. Sutherlandia frutesceus. 

2. Pereskia. 

1. Phormium tenax. 

1. Fuchsia fulgens—rather weak. 

1. Stephonotis floribunda. 

3. Spek Boom. 

1. Buddlea Madagascariensis. 

1. Brugmansia Kuightii. 

1. Camellia—2 of these dead. 

2. Eugenia Reiwareter—doing well. 

2. Bougainvillea splendens—good plants. 

2. Loniccra brachypoda—nice plants. 

2. Tradescautia discolor. 

1. Tecoma Capensis—nice plants. 

1. Cape Jessamine. 

1. Bignonia camperlata. 

L Bignonia pandora. 

1. Wistaria Sinensis—rather weak. 

1. Acanthus mollis. 

'68. Dahlias—doing very well. 

3. Broom grass—doing well. 

1. Calls ^thiopica—doing well. 

3. Natal Lilly. 

4. Water Rush—g#iviiig strong. 

Plumbago Larpeqrf^ rather sickly, fnay reeover, and a few others 
we are treating as">«nttings, but at present rather doubtfhl. Also 
plants of^dilPcfent kinds name unknown. The Azaleas all dead 
(i^al. Three seedling Kalodendron Capense, a few seedlings of 
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Fassiflora alba, a great many annuals of different kinds, are going 
back, although kept in shade. The Escholats growing well. Sdme 
Kaffir corn in Kitchen garden doing well. Also some pumpkins in 
ditto, suffering from insects. 

Robert Errington. 

March 1862. 


Reports on trial sowings of Field crop seeds during season 

1860-61. 

[’Fbig oonsignmout arrived in September 18G0. It was immmediately advertized 
for public distribution in tho newspapers, notice having been previously 
given to the Members of the Society through the medium of the Journal. 
Api>licationg were received from Sept. 1860 to January 1861 from 60 persons 
resident in various parts of the countiy, otz : Bajrraset, Jeasore, Boorhhoom, 
Jlancoorab, Berhampore, Malda, Rungpore,Baugulpore, l^rhoot, Shahabad, 
Gya, Sumbnlpore, Sonthal pergunnahs, Dacca, Cachar, Oude, Futteeghm' 
Etawah, Banda, Roorke, Dmritsur, Daijeeling, Mussooree, Kemaon, Deyndi 
Boon, ElUchpore, Port-Pleir, and Monlmein. Of tliese 60 applicants 38 
received large supplies of nearly all kinds, while 27 received small quan¬ 
tities only of certain sorts of seeds. In August 1861 a circular letter was 
addressed to these 33 applicants, requesting them to communicate the result 
of their sowings of season 1860-61. The following are the replies received, 
which though less full in several cases than could be desired it has been 
thought desirable to puhlish by way of record.] 

Opficiating Secretary Local Committee, Baraset.,— 
In reply to ^our letter dated the 19 instant, I have the 
honor to state that the seeds of the following cereals, viz. 
mustard, potato, oats, black tartarian oat, chevalier birley, 
golden melon barley, marygold wheat, dwarf Essex rape, 
spring vetches, early racer tares were sown in November 
last; and those of American maize and Pettigulf and Sea 
Island cottons, were sown in May last. The buleys, the oats 
and wheat did not germinate at all, though every possible 
care was taken before hand to perpare the ground for their 
reception. Some ijiabbage seed were, perhaps through an 
oversight,, sent as mustard seeds, they were inadvertently 
sown broadcast and grew up very well, but they did not 
forp compact heads as those of other cabbage plants rea- 
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red up ia the nursery and thence transplanted, did. The rape, 
the vetches and tares germinated well, but did not live to 
ripen and form seeds; they soon became sickly and with¬ 
ered away.' The American Maize seeds were for the most 
part injured by worms before the sowing season arrived; 
the few that remaifled sound and entire were sown on the 
same plot of ground alternately with the cotton seeds, but 
neither of them germinated. Care was taken by the mall- 
eys as regards the ploughing and manuring the ground with 
cowdung before the seeds were sown and watering them 
afterwards. Most of these crops failed owing as far as I can 
judge either to some defects in the soil or to the seed being 
old and wanting in vitality. 

81 August 1861. 

Mb. Thomas P. Kilby. —In reply to your favour of 19 
instant, I regret to say that, being absent from Chandpore 
many months, I was unable personally to look after the 
sowings of the field seeds supplied in last season, and 
through the neglect of my people a satisfactory trial was 
not made. 

Catechandfore Jesbore : Aug., 21. 

Mr. Henry, G. French. — I beg to say that the field 
crop seeds reached me too late.last year to ^w; however 
I tried the clover which came up splendidly, the seeds 
ripetfed and fell from which fresh plants came up, and still 
exist although cut and eaten down as required. 

Jessore: Sept., Isf. 

Mr. W. Cockburn. —I duly receiyed yours of the 19tli 
instant and should have answered before, but have been 
from home. 'With regard to the field crops, the seeds of 
which I got from you, not one of them came up. £ sowed 
them all in fteilds. I am inclined*to think the seeds were 
damaged, as I observed when I got them from you, there 
was a dampness about them. 

Raneegunge; Aug., 27. 
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Mr. J. M. G. Chekg. —I am in receipt of your letter of 
the 19th instant calling on me for report of the result of 
the so«iDg8r.of field crop seeds forwarded by you last year. 
1, as requested, beg to inform you of the result. 

Barley 'i 

Cotton >None of these germinated. 

Linseed J 


Oats Tof 3 different varieties, all vegetated, but yield- 
J ed very badly. 

Grasses of sorts, all bad. 


Clover 

Lucerne >All good and yielded satisfactorily. 
Trefoil J 


Mangel wurzel -v 

Field carrots vAll good, and yielded well. 

“ TurnipsJ 

The above mentioned seeds were all sown in rich garden 
soil, and with the exception of the cereals and cotton all 
turned out satisfactorily. 

Bancoobah: %Zrd August, 

Mr. H. C. Ekskine. —In compliance with your request 
for a report of the itesult of a trial made last cold season of 
the field seeds received from the Society, 1 have the pleasure 
to state generally that of the grass seeds the lavm, lucerne 
and clover gave a very fair crop with frequent irrigation. 
From the tares I got a very poor return—though they 
germinated freely enough. I attributed this partial failure 
to the lateness of the season they were sown. The Peas 
gave an ordinary crop. 

Of the cereals the wheat and barley were all but failures, 
neither germinating freely nor yielding a fair proportion of 
ears. The oats sprung more freely, but did not yield what 
would have been a paying crop. The Mangel fVur^l was a 
decided sqccess and served as a relish to the cattle for many 
weejes. They grew to a great size, were sweet and pretty 
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free of stringiness—were hardy and required little care. In 
the absence of neez land I would not feel inclined to try any 
bnt the oats and the mangel wurzel again. 

Ellamb&zar, Soorool : August., 23rd. 

Mr. J. P. Mrik.—I am in receipt of your letter of the 16 
instant, and sorry I cannot give you a report of the result 
of the sowing of the seed of field crops I received last year 
from the Society, having put down only a portion of them, 
which never came op from want of rain, and when some 
months afterwards I looked at the remainder of the seeds 
I found most of it spoiled. 

Scmbulfore: August ZQthi 

Mr. Charles Hollings. —In reply to your enquiries 
regarding the results of my sowings of field crops last year, 
I regret to inform you that they totally failed not only in 
all cases of my own sowing, but also when tried by Messrs. 
Lautour and Morris, to whom I gave some of the seed. 
The only exception was the “ Guinea grass” which when 
irrigated grows very well and is excellent fodder for horses 
and cattle and flourishes vigorously. Indeed it spread itself 
spontaneously beyond its proper bound into neighbouring 
fields which are watered and in which other things are 
being cultivated. 

Gya : August 24^/<. 

Mr. B. B. Lanoalb. —I am in receipt of 3 'our letter of 
the 19th August, but owing to my having left Dheree in 
January last, I am sorry to say I am unable to give the 
information required regarding the field crops. Some of the 
seeds came up pretty well but the wheat, barley, mustard, 
and one or two others were perfect failures and did not 
even vegetate. 

DHEREillif^l^^W^US^ ^th. 

.Mr, W. Bingham.' —I have yours of the 19th and 
22nd jj||j jj^ ust, an4..-,am very sorry that I can give you no 
l^n^jdetail of my sowings of field crop seeds of .last 
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year; as 1 ani sorry to say from one cause or another 
they all failed. The primary caase was their late arrival, 
the season ■ was too far advanced for them:—the oats 
^terminated well and promised well, and the sterna were 
at least three times as thick as the country-p'rown oats, 
but they took longer to come to maturity and ought there¬ 
fore to have been sown much earlier. The hot winds were 
on them before the seed was formed, so that ail I gain¬ 
ed by sowing them was experience for the future. The 
tares also came up well as did most of the seeds, but did 
not come to maturity from the same cause—lateness of 
sowing and length of time required for them to ripen ; they 
took English time about it, and consequently ought to be 
sown before Indian time. Again, lost season was a very 
exceptional one, tiicre was no moisture iu the ground, and 
I had no adequate means for irrigation. AH grain crops 
were consequently a failure. I shall try to give you a re¬ 
port this year, and will keep a memoraudom fur the purpose. 

I hope I shall receive the seeds soon; as I want to take 
advantage of the season and to appropriate my land ac¬ 
cording to the description of seed sent. I hope you will have 
despatched them before this reaches you, as they take a 
considerable time to reach me. 

Chynepobg, Skssaram : Sept. 12. 

Mr. Lewis Cosserat.— The farm seeds were failures with 
me<»*nearly so. 1 had as follows:—lucerne excellent, it has 
yielded 2 cuttings each of a cubit high to {5th May since 
which date rain has fallen and a fresh green crop will be ready 
in all June ; white clover was nearly a total failure, the red 
was better^ and half the plants still alive, al! the above were 
transplanted from seed beds to a held that hail lain fallow 
during last mius and oil' which a heavy wheat Crop had been 
taken in 1859-60. Ail these had the benefit of irrigation but 
the clovers could not stand the beat of April and May whilst 
thejucerne could I think have done without water, even 
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the mangel worzel yielded a thin crop and M'ould not have 
weighed off more to the acre than a good crop of the com* 
mon country white carrot, I. weighed the following roots;— 
4 of long red 7 seers Bazar weight, 4 globe red 4 ^ seers, 4 
of orange red 5^ seers. I tried various ways of getting 
them to seed but was not successful, the turnips were good 
and at all seasons should yield green food for cattle early 
in the cold weather before carrots or sugar cane are ready; 
the vetches, though in first rate land for such a crop came 
up and died oflp after getting about 6 inches high. None of 
the different sorts of wheat came up though sown at the 
same time and in the same plot with country wheat that 
gave a fair return for such a dry season. The different 
sorts of oats were sown in a patch of land a part of which 
was also sown down with the common country or Patna 
oats; the latter gave a fair return in due season but the 
plants from imported seed though growing much stronger 
than the others came to flower much later and the result 
was very unsatisfactory, the grain had evidently deteriora¬ 
ted much from the original seed. 

Burhogah Via Skwan: June, 9th. 

Capt. Joun Stkwart. —The Field seeds, of which you 
sent me a good quantity, proved very good. The mangel 
wurzel flourished beautifullv in a fine rich soil, and I found 
my cows got very fond of it. 

Cawnpore is not a good soil for clover and field grasses. 
Cawnpore : May BOth. 

Mr. H. W. Dashwood. —In reply to your’s of the 19th 
instant, I regret to say that, owing to freqnent absence from 
the station and other causes, I was unable to make a trial 
of the Field crop seeds received from you last season. My 
garden which had for several years been allowed to go 
nncared for was not ready for the experiment last year. 
At the commencement of the present rains, I sowed some 
of the grass seeds, but whether the seed was old, or it 
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was the wrong time of the year for sowing, uotliiiig 
came up. 

Banda : Augt 2blh. 

Lieut. Col. Edward Money. —With reference to your 
letter to my brother Mr. W. B. Money of 19th August last 
asking for a report of the sowings of the field seeds received 
from the Society, 1 have to inform you that they were sown 
by me up here, but that in all cases they failed owing, how¬ 
ever, 1 believe, to my ignorance of the proper season to sow 
tliem. This is not yet known by any one up here in the 
case of many of the field seeds received, but I hope when I 
gain the experience necessary to bo more fortunate with such 
seeds as 1 may essay later. 

Nynetal: Ocir. 2blh. 

Gapt. a. P. VV. Orr.—I n reply to your letter of the 19th 
ultimo, 1 regret to say I cannot furnish you with a report 
in iletail of the result of my sowings of the seeds supplied 
by the Society last year, not having kept a memorandum. 
But I must not omit to mention that the vegetable secd.« 
produced a good crop, the grain was a total failure. 
Monastery, Mussoobie : Seplr. 2nd. 

Mr. C. 11. Crommelin.— I received your letter of 19th 
ultimo only yesterday morning, • and am sorry that I cannot 
give you any detailed report of the result of the sowings [at 
Roy BareillyJ of the seed received from you. The vegetable 
seeds generally came up pretty well. Of the grass seeds a 
small quantity of 2 kinds came up, what those kinds were 1 
cannot say not having tjie papers with me. The seed was 
nearly ripe when I left, and I left instructions to have it 
sown at once as soon as the heavy rains, which had fallen 
continuously since the latter end of June, had ceased. My 
intention was to sow some now and some in the month of 
February. 

Oalhousib : Sept. 2nd. 

LuiUT., CoL. • J. Eliot.— I wrote you before regarding Ihc 
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result of loy sowtnga of wheat, barley, aud oata, not a gram 
of one of them germinated, though sown partly in iny garden 
and partly by a neighbouring zcmindcr. A few tares or 
vetches came up, but the season was against them and they 
withered aud died. My sowings of the grass seeds were 
equally resultkss, the turnips generally were good, and I am 
surprized at this as turnip seed, I should have expected to 
fail sooner than the cereals. 

Dauosuai: Sept. lOf/t. 

Mr. H. Cope.— 1 must not omit to state that the crop of 
oats obtained from the seed you sent for our garden, is as¬ 
tonishing, the stems are in many beds more than four feet 
high, aud no sign of any car. They would be admirable as 
a green fodder substitute for the green wheat so wastefully 
cut in the vicinity of most large towns in the Punjab. 
Umritsur ; Fehg. 27th. 

Capt. J. C. Haughton. —A good deal of the seed sent 
was of kinds not suited to tropical climates, or rather only 
suited to temperate ones, thus wheat, Itarley, the grasses, 
&c. either did nut vegetate, or if they did it was only to 
struggle into life and through it fruitless. On the other 
hand the Settlement is indebted to the Society fur many 
valuable seeds, the best account of which is the onturn of 
produce given in to government for the year 18G0, a copy of 
which 1 annex for your information. This docs nut include 
a very large quantity of European garden seeds distributed 
to private parties of which 1 have no account. The climate 
is rather too damp for European vegetables, on which wc 
have not an adequate return for seed sown. 

Port. Blair, Octr. 22nd. 
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Report on samples of Colton from Umrilsttr, Banda, Gya, 
Aska and Penang. 

To THB MeMDBKS or THE CoTTON COMMITTEE. 


Genti.eme.n, —I have the pleasure to circulate, for the. 
favor of your opinioii, sundry samples oT cottojj recently 
received. The various letters relating to these samples are 
also placed in the box. 

A. H. BLECHrNDEN, 

Secy'. 


Metcalfe Hall; 

I t Feby. 1863 

Nos. 1.-2 A. cotton (clean) 
No. 3-A kupass. 

No. I- 11-froin Egyptian seed. 
No. 2-11-from New Orleans. 
No. 1 G 1 stock whence deriv- 
No. 3 C ) ed not mentioned. 
No. 1 D-cleaned and seed. 
No. 2 D cotton from Per- 
natnhuco stock. > 

No. 1-E. stock unknown per¬ 
haps from Tinnevcily seed. 
No. 2 E-Ditto-perhaps from 
New Orleans seed. 


Raised at Oya by E. F. 
Lautour Esq. from import¬ 
ed and acclimatized New 
Orleans seed. 

Raised at Banda, by H. 
Dashwood Esq. 
f Received from II. Cope 
lEsq. 

Received from A. Grotc 
Esq. Raised in Penang. 

] Received from F. R. Min- 
^ chin Esq. raised at Aska and 
, Bcrhamorc respectively. 


Prom Messrs Grllanders Arlmthnot Co. dated 
Calcutta, 21 December, 1861. 

We send you herewith three samples of New Orleans cot¬ 
ton grown by Mr. E. F. Lautour at Gya to which reference 
is made in the accompanying letter to Mr Stewart. 

We shall feel obliged by your examining the samples and 
ri porting upon their value &c. returning Mr. Lautour’s note 
when done with. 
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Extract from Mr. Lautour’s letter. 

I send you a specimen of cotton grown by me at Gya from 
acclimated New Orleans cotton seed and I think you will 
agree with me that N. O. cotton can be grown in the Gya 
district profitably. The seed was picked from the cotton I 
sent, you last year, which you reported a fair specimen. 
The secret is to sow in the beginning of June in order that the 
crop may have the benefit of the rains. Indian corn should 
be sown in every alternate ridge to protect the young 
plants from the fierce sun of June, July and August. 

My experience leads me to believe the crop does not 
require irrigating as it has the benefit of the rainy season 
and the ground retains its moisture to December and 
January. The best cotton is by that time gathered; the 
cotton {»icked in March, April and May is coarse aad not 
adapted for the English market, but it would sell very well 
in the Bazar. 

The soil this cotton was grown on was the poorest in 
the garden selected by luo purposely. There are large 
tracts of country in the Southern purgannalis of the Gyah 
district admirably suited for its cultivation. 

I see much published al»out tin; cotton cultivation in Bchar; 
but none can report on it properly unless he experiment, on 
its cultivation, as I have done. The secret is to sow in June, 
and shade the plants, by cultivating some high crop along 
with it; but the Indian corn should be sown very sparingly, 
otherwise it would choke the plants. 

Specimen No. 1.—Cotton grown at.Gya from New Orleans 
seed in I860. Srd. pickings in March and April. The cotton 
pulled in Sept, and Oct. 1860 was favorably reported on. 

If this cotton is worth 5 pence to 6 pence a pound 
cotton may be grown at Gya with ‘advantage to the farmer. 

Specimen 2 .—Cotton grown from the acclimated seed 
saved from specimen No. ). This cotton was gathered in 
Oct. and the bolls sufl'ered from the excessive rain of Sept. 
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The bolls had commenced to produce cotton, but as 1 left 
Gya I could not secure the entire crop. If this cotton is 
worth 7 pence or 8 pence Gya, particularly the southern 
Purgunnahs, will give you as much cotton as you like. The 
crop will also pay the ryots well, but the -seed must be put 
into the ground not later than the end of July. 

Extract of a letter from Henry Hashwood Esq, Camp Pt- 
julee, Banda District, dated 15 Feb. 1862. 

Some days ago I sent off to your address two bags con¬ 
taining specimeus of New Orleans and Egyptian cotton grown 
in mine and the Company’s Garden at this station. 1 shall 
be much obliged if you will let me know whether the pro¬ 
duce is approved of. 

In August 1860 I received from Govt, a barrel of New 
Orleans seed on behalf of the Cotton Supply Association for 
di.strii)utiou to the Zemindars in this district. By that time 
it was too late to sow it, so I was obliged to defer the expe¬ 
riment till last year, when I distributed the seeds to respec¬ 
table Zemindars in different parts of the district. They 
sowed it on the first fall of rain in June but the seed en¬ 
tirely failed to germinate. I attribute this solely to the seed 
being too old, for Messrs. Cantor and Co. sent me some 
fresh seed of the very same kinds * which 1 had just time to 
sow in my own and the Company’s Garden and it is the 
produce of this seed that I have forwarded to you. The 
plants at first looked stunted and unpromising but eventu¬ 
ally bore very well and .the cotton so far as I can give an 
opinion appears good. This seed I had not time to distri¬ 
bute amongst the Zemindars, and besides the quantity that 
I received was too small for general distribution. Judgin,^ 
from this experiment 1 think the soil of this district is suited 
to the American cotton and if I could get some fresh seed 1 

* Received from Ihe A. and H. Society by wliom it was distributed on be 
lialf of Uie Manclieetcr Supply Aseociatioii, AV/s. 
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shaH be happy to undertake its distribution among the land¬ 
holders ill this district and report the result of another ex¬ 
periment. 

The Egyptian cotton I am sorry to report very generally 
failed, but whether from excess of rain or some other cause 
I cannot exactly say. The Zemindars themselves say that 
it was injured by too much rain, and from this cause cer¬ 
tainly the cotton crop of the district was generally injured. 
In my own garden, so far as regards abundance of flowers and 
pods, there was nothing to be desired, but the pods dried 
up and produced very little cotton. After the rains ceased, 
I irrigated the field once or twice under the idea that the 
drying up of the [lods was occasioned by want of water, but 
the result was the same. I cannot therefore report favour¬ 
ably of the Egyptian cotton as respects this district, but as 
last year’s was only a first experiment I will not despair of a 
better result next year. 

I have the honor to submit herewith two samples of cot¬ 
ton respectively marked Nos. 1 and 2 and shall be obliged 
by your submitting same to your Cotton Committee and ob¬ 
taining their opinion on them. 

It may interest your Society to learn that even from the 
Punjab considerable quantities of cotton have been for¬ 
warded to Kurachcc for export to England ; and if the trans¬ 
port arrangements were at ail commensurate to the impor¬ 
tance of the route the quantity would have been and con¬ 
tinued to be much larger, but the, Governihent boats will 
only take cotton and wool as measurement goods, as we 
have as yet no means of receiving them here, and the Orien¬ 
tal Inland Steam Navigation Company ask the enormous 
sum of 1/8 per maund from Mooltan downwards. 

Umritsok : 

2014 January 1862. 


Hcnry Cope. 
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B/mdfli Gu 9, A»k9, and Pfinanif, 

Report 019 the CuRwation Cotton Pulo Penpr^: by 
Mb. T. G. Mitchbix Jb. 

Amongst the various classes of native .cultivators of 
the soil cotton is certainly the least esteemed. The reason 
is obvious, in as much as there is no local dcmand^or it, 
and the natives can form no idea how many millions of the 
operatives of the English looms are dependent for their ex¬ 
istence upon the supply of this article j and until Govern¬ 
ment do enlighten and hold out certain encouragements to 
them it is impossible to expect the agricultural labourers 
would be induced to turn their attention to the cultivation 
of cotton. 

In framing this Report 1 am entirely guided by my own 
personal experience, and to this I shall confine myself and 
adduce such facts us have fallen under my observation re¬ 
garding the adaptation of the soil, the growth and produce 
of the plants, and the likelihood of cotton becoming even¬ 
tually a profitable article of exportation. 

Penang is blessed with a mild and salubrious climate. 
The range of Hills indicates by their luxuriance that vegeta¬ 
tion bears the same verdure throughout the year. It is not 
unusual in passing a native village to sec cotton trees flour¬ 
ishing without care or culture, and it is a thousand pities to 
know that the produce when collected has scarcely even a 
nominal value; I have myself experienced that as for want of 
a purchaser in Penang I was glad to give away my produce 
to those who really needed it when there was none of any 
sort procurablc^u the market. 

In support of this assertion I beg to append a note of 
thanks from one of the leading members of our Mercantile 
community expressive of the sense he entertained of the 
trifling gift I had sent him when there was none to be pur¬ 
chased in the market. 

So far back as 1834 1 commenced an experimental cotton 
garden on my own ground; about 5 acres in extent. The 
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jpkuits prodaeed -oottoik months tiroai the time I 
pat the tMi in the> groaad nad relied oottoa io quantity 
far beyond my most MOgnine axpectation: bat, uofortnaate* 
ly for me, there «raa nstther a oaarket, nor a damaod for the 
article thea< 

this ooeasioQ 1 became a eerioas sufferer ia a pecunia¬ 
ry Way: I had to giro away, as already observed, the cotton 
to those Who required it for domestic purposes 1! My atteu- 
tiou was subsequently directed to spice cultivation and I 
abandoned cotton entirely. But since the nutmeg plants 
have been blighted, 1 have once more turned my attention 
to cotton culture, upon a smaller scale however, merely to 
satisfy myself that if due care were bestowed Penang would 
shortly become one of the cotton producing countries. I 
would strongly suggest, that cotton cultivation should be 
undertaken by the Government in the same manner as 
spices were originally introduced into the Island. An ex¬ 
perienced person who has at heart the growth of cotton here 
should be appointed to this particular duty, and with about 
20 able bodied convicts under him, to commence a planta¬ 
tion of cotton on an extensive scale, which should be bounded 
by coffee plants. 1 have named coffee, because I have a 
garden of it in my own ground. As coffee bears fruit in less 
than two years, the sale of the produce would in a great 
measure cover the incidental expenses of the outlay. 1 have 
every reason to believe, and none to doubt, that were the 
Government, to give the lead in developiag the capabilities of 
the soil, the natives and other land ownerswronid, ns in the 
cultivation of spices before noticed, soon tnrn their attention 
to the all important subject of cotton culture. There would 
then nbtvmly be a market but a large demand of cotton for 
exportation 

Mka, Jl^iuary mh 1862. Lat. 19." 86^ N. Long 84‘ 43'. B. 
Mv Mean sia,—The Editor of the Friend of India seat me 
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yoar note of the 'S6tl)< ettimOf Nportu^ !o^, febe eample 
of New Orleeu Cotton grown in, my garden mid kin<% odT- 
ering to «{>en eorreapondence with me. 

1 kave moeii pieasare in informing you that Gort. bare 
offered me land rent free to try on a larger scale the culti* 
vation of Araeriean cotton and 1 am now about to ariange 
with certain natives in my neighbourhood to bring some 
90 acres into cultivation. Messrs. Biuny and Co. have 
sent me a cask of New Orleans seed and a sack of Egyptian 
and 1 am daily expecting a large supply of seed shipped on 
the Coldstream now at Pooree. 

I planted at the end of last months a good sised piece of 
ground with some seed from the cask and sack referred 
to. The Egyptian is coming up very nicely but none of the 
Orleans has as yet made its appearance. The weather was 
very cold and also very dry; perhaps this was the cause of 
the seeds failing. We are just now having a few showers 
so I have put down some fresh seeds to-day. 1 shall be 
much obliged for any hints you can give me or for any ma¬ 
nual you can send relative to the cultivation and general 
treatment of the Orleans and Egyptian cotton plants. 
Should they be pruned and how—which is the best season 
for sowing? My little plot of Orleans Cotton was sown 
in the early part of July just as the Monsoon commenced. 
Cotton was picked during Nov. and Dec. and it is now in full 
flower again although the plants are breaking down with pods. 
I am sending yon to-day by banghy dfik two small samples 
of cotton, one is from my garden here and the other from 
a garden in the Cantonment of Berhampore 24 miles nearer 
the Coast. Will yon kindly inform me what cotton it is. 

F. B. Mimcbin. 

Report by Mr. S. Douglas. 

Spemosens from B. F. Laldwr Esg.'-^Gyek^ 

No. 1. Soft in texture, hut extremelv weak mid abort in 
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stejile and mwh stained—^it-is not adesirable cotfaMi 6*teg 
to extreme weakness eftdbce.M 

No. 2. Very good <»lor Mui «oiidi«ion>-*fair staple and of 
moderate strength of fibroMa mneh mote desirable eotton 
than No. L and by last accoauts from Eug. (January, 
1862,) it wouM probably be worth 9d. to IGd. per lb.4here, 
under present circumstanees of the Liverpool market. 

■;H. Das/mood, Esq, — Banda, 

This is an interesting report from Mr. Dashwood; his 
experience of the drying np of the full formed pod after 
the rains had ceased, tallies exactly with my own, and 
would prove I think that the seed should be put into the 
ground earlier—viz : in May. 

1. B. Produce of Egyptian seed. It is soft and silky and 
of very fair staple, but the fibre is weak and would be liable 
to knot in spinning. The condition is also bad, otherwise 
this would be a desirable cotton for the English market. 

2. B. This is but a poor specimen of the produce of 
New Orleans seed. The staple is very short and very weak. 
The condition is also very objectionable, the cotton being 
much deteriorated by the many small fragments of the calyx 
being left in it. 

Mr. MiteAstl, — Penang. 

The sample submitted is one of the poorest specimens 
I have ever seen of the produce of Pernambucco seed. It is 
extremely coarse and harsh in texture, the fibre is of good 
strength however and the staple of fair length. The condi- 
turn is remarkably good also; and probably by better 
culture the produce might be improved; this specimen how¬ 
ever shows great deterioration from tlie cotton now grown 
in Pernambucco, and indeed were it not for the seed which 
accompanies this Penang specimen, it could never be recog¬ 
nised as having the same origin as the superior cotton 
ktmwn idiithe Liverpool market as “ Pernambucco” 
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JUr, Copef—Pun^ttub. 

No. 1 C. ••It short in staple, harsh, and poor in e^^ery 
respect, it is considerably inferior to the Banda cotton lately 
sold here at 14 Rs. per maund ^asnaliy worth 9.) 

No. 2 C.~l8 a better cotton in every respect than No. 
l.-^nd may be worth 2 Es. per maund more than No. 1. 

Mr. R. Minchin,-—Agka (Madras.) 

No. 1. E. Kupass,—Is apparently the produce of Egyp¬ 
tian, or Sea Island seed, and is of a fair silky fibre and good 
stl^lle, color fair, rather ashy. 

No. 2 B. Kupass.— Of New Orleans seed, a very good 
specimen, and if cleaned would be a desirable cotton. 

CaleuUa, Feb. 25th 1862. 


Report bp Mr. tV. Haworth .—I consider this specimen 
Ko I A Raised by E shorter in staple than the ordinary 

F. Lautour from aocli- juu of Orleans, Weak, soft, color fair 
Npw OrlcEns 

ssedatUya. but Stained, it somewhat resembles 

“ Bombay Comereerratty" but it is mnch cleaner. I value 

it at %d. to 8id. in England, January, 1862. 

This is good staple of fair strength, rather harsh, well 

cleaned, good color, and in every res- 
No. 2 A, ditto. ’ / ,, , . , 

pect a quality that would meet with a 

good demand at home, worth about 12d in January 1862. 

The same as No. 2 with seeds attached, the latter is fine 

„ , bold and good conditioned, promising 

No. 3 A, ditto. nr.,. 

well for another crop. 

Rather uneven in staple, on the whole fair length, very 

No. 1 B raised at »’»’ 

Bwida by H. Daihwood ther knotty, the color and condition in- 
from Egyptian seed. , . - . . 

fenor from not being gathered as 
soon aa the pods open. 

Short, soft and very weak, uneven staple, carelessly picked 


No. 2 B 


Orleans seed. 


from New 


and cleaned, it docs not bear much 
resemblance to New Orleans. 



Ko. 2 C M above. 
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'■ko. 1C (Stock not B^eeedmgJy short and bank staple, 
named) from H. Cope, lisir icolof, bat not adapted for apia< 
Funjanb. ning purpoMes. 

In mostreapeota thia aample ia like the Banda ootton, it 
is very uneven bat a fair length of 
staple, good color and clean, and it 
would sell on a par with Banda. 

This is very unlike the ordinary Pernambuco, staple lonff, 

No.lDfromPernam. coarse, strong, uneven and harsh, co- 

Iwoo seed grown at Fe- ‘lop very good and clean : it is a cotton 
nangby Mr Mitchell. , , 

that would spin well and could be eon> 

Burned in large quantities for heavy goods; it is difficult to va¬ 
lue it, but 1 think it would have brought lOd. in January, 1862. 
The same as the above with seed attached; the latter has 
all the characteristics of the true Per¬ 
nambuco. 

1 think this specimen must be from Egyptian seed. 

No. 1 B. etock an- *®"g‘h and strength of 

known " likely Tinne- staple somewhat deteriorated as com- 
velly” from Mr. P. K. 

Minchin Aska Madrae pared with ordinary Egyptian, it ia a 

soft, silky and fair staple, good color, 

but the seed is not so large and well matured as Egyptian. 

This is evidently from New Orleans seed, fair, clean, ra- 

No. 2 E. as above ther short Staple for this description 
likely from New Orleans , . 

seed. and easily separated from the seed. 


D 2 the same with 
seed attached. 


Report by Mr. W. S. FifztoHliam. —A very poor quality 
No, 1 A from E. F. cotton, and weak in fibre—would spin 
Laatonr, Esq. Gya badly. 

Good fair cotton, color and staple far superior to No. I, 
Ko. 2 A , but would not suit English spinners. 
Not a desirable u^ton for the English market, would spin 
No. 1B. H. Camwood ^ddly in its present condition. If pro- 
Baq. Banda. ^uced firgm Egyptian seed it must have 

deteriorated from want of care as to soil and cultivation. 
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A raey<poor quality, luio no doubt suffered from the same 

No. 2 B oauoes which affected No. 1. 

A good staple rather coarse f^bre but would spin well lor 

Ko. 10 Mr. UitohsU. low numbers, could be much improved 
by attention to soil and cultivation. 

No. 2 Ditto, ditto. 

No. 1 C Mr, Cope, Very poor and quite unfit for machine 
Ponjaab. spinning. 

Is a better quality both as regards fibre and cleanli- 

No. 2 0. ness, but could not find ready buyers 

in Europe. 

A very excellent specimen both as regards staple and 

No. l E Mr. Minohin, color, and would find a ready market 
Madras Coast. in Liverpool. 

This is also a good quality and would rank with fair New 

No. 2 E. Orleans in the home market. 

In the whole of the samples there appears to have been a 
want of care as regards cleaning and picking. 

The Penang sample is less so than the others. 

KMA MarcA, 1862. 

A few remarks on Steam Irrigation: by A. G. 

Murray, Esq. C. E. 

Since 1 last wrote you on the subject of irrigation by 
artificial moans, 1 have made further enquiries. In con< 
versing with planters 1 have been struck with the extraordi¬ 
nary want of definite information on this subject, none of 
tfaqm knew the exact size of a Govt, beegah in English 
measure in its relation to the Imperial acre. A Govt, bee¬ 
gah N. W. P. is contained in a square having sides of 160 
feet Imperial measure and therefore contains 35,600 super¬ 
ficial feet and an imperial acre contains 43,560 superficial 
feet) therefore a beegah, is a fraction over six tenths of an 
acre. Besides this Govt, beegah, there is what is called 
the kutcha beegah, which is one tliird of a Govt, beegah 
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and contains 8,533 superficial feet, this is the beegak the 
rjots up here talk of in all their calculations; I do not know 
the origin of this measure. 

The wells here Cboab) have their water fortj feet from the 
surface and I find from repeated ohservatioii that two pair 
of men will water one kutcha bcegah (8,533 ft.) in a day of 
wheat, this watering has to be repeated five times at inter¬ 
vals of 12 to 15 days, couseqneutly two pair of men cau 
UMdertake the watering of three and a half acres of wheat. 
And it is no use for a man having only 2 pair of men to sow 
any more wheat as he cannot water it unless he keeps more 
men. 

Now putting the value of the labour of the men at only 
Rs. 75 for the season it follows that mere watering costs per 
acre Bs. 21-8-0. This appears a most fabulous sum and to 
the best of my knowledge no one is aware of the great ex¬ 
pense of irrigation by men; the reason is that the expendi¬ 
ture is not made in cash, but really costs this or more, be¬ 
cause in order to take lip the irrigation, the farmer has to 
grow fodder to feed his cattle, and 1 find that wheO a man 
has to draw his irrigation water from wells he has to double 
his stock of oxeu to get through the work, therefore it is 
plain that if the farmer can get irrigation without men he 
can double bis area of wheat or other marketable produce 
as oil seeds, cotton, indigo, &c. without paying any more 
ground rent. Having sold half his working oxeu, he only 
needs to provide half the fodder, so that if a man had 100 
acres of land under the present system he has 66 acres 
under fodder with a small mixture of cotton and indigo and 
only 34 acres under wheat and barley. Now as cotton, indigo, 
wheat and barley are the real ngarketable produce which 
pay the rent and taxes, it is obvioi^s that it is the farmer's 
advantage to reduce his stock of bullocks to the lowest 
number. Under a system of artificial irrigation the farmer 
wbuld have 33 a^f fodder, ^3 acres cottou or indigo, and 
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84 acres wheat or barley. You will now I trust see 'the 
immense importance.of some method of irrigation indepen¬ 
dent of oxen. Ill my former letter of Sigpt. 2nd 1861,* I 
showed you that the Ganges and Jumna canals only provide 
for a small part of the poab and that they never can do 
more than at present; in addition the Ganges Canal is 
always out of order in the rains. I went to Hurdwar last 
December to see the canal bead and I am sorry to say 
that I do not think that a masonry dam strong enough to 
stand the rain floods could be made for any reasonable sum 
of money. I suspect it would cost some enormous amount. 
Of course every thing can be done with money, see Portland 
and Holyhead breakwaters, but I do not think this dam 
would ever pay the interest on its cost, and it is manifestly 
unfair to lay a charge on the Imperial revenues for the 
benefit of a district which never can be much larger than 
at present irrigated, as the size of the canal bed limits its 
delivery of water, and as the canal does now absorb the 
whole visible river as soou as the annual dam is made in 
September. 

We are thus compelled to go back to the wells. In the 
upper part of the Doab and Hohilcund water is found at 
twenty feet from the surface; as you go down the Doab the 
depth gradually increases, but the area of the lower Doab 
is small. About Hatrass where the Doab is wide and fertile 
water is found at thirty feet from the surface; in the famine 
year the water fell sjif feet in the" wells. The superficial 
strata of the Doab are peculiar and are very favourable for 
wells, the country is covered with wells, in fertile parts there 
is a well to every four or five acres, these are however ouly 
kutcha wells sunk ten or twelve feet into the sand and lined 
with brushwood, they give as much water as two yoke of men 
can draw i. e. about eighteen hundred cubic feet per day; a 
well is made for Bs. 4 or so and each squatter on 4 or 5 acres 

Journal,, Vol. XII. Proceeding*, page 66. 
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makes one for himself. I cannot see that the water "level is at 
all affected by any number of cattle daawing at the present 
number of wells, % e. the supply in a well is not affected by 
other wells working near it. The brickwork and masonry 
wells made by planters and wealthy natives when done in 
the best style do not get the water from the upper sand bed, 
as inthekutcha wells, but are sunk right through this sand 
bed into a bed of hard clay, the upper sand is carefully 
sheet piled out by a wooden lining driven into the clay and 
packed with puddle, and a hole is bored throngh*the clay to 
a lower bed of sand, the water from this sand bed is very 
good and the supply is apparently unlimited. When ten or 
twelve yoke of oxen are set to work it the water is reduced 
eight feet, but no power that is available at present can dry 
these wells, and as many thousands of wells are working si 
multaneously all over the Doab I see no practicable limit to 
the water supply. Upon the subject of the .rater bearing 
sand beds of the Doab further information is desirable, this 
can only be got by an artesian boring several hundred feet 
deep; to the best of my knowledge this has never been done ; 
in my opinion it should be tried ; it is im, 3S!.il)le to foretell 
what mav be found 500 feet down : as far as w'e now know 
the Doab is alternate beds of clay and sand, this is the most 
favourable case for wells ; these sand beds are full of water, 
and I really think it not at all improbable that by a deep 
boring a still better and stronger spring might be tapped, 
which would raise the water iu the bore pipe nearer or perhaps 
up to the surface. I am also engaged in perfecting a portable 
steam engine for irrigation purposes, but the approaching 
opening of the railways prevents my attending much to it 
at present. When I have perfected this portable irrigation 
steam engine, I will submit it to the Society. I may however 
say that several planters who have seen my rough plans very 
much approve of them and kay that they will afford the 
means of sytematic and regular cultivation which at present 
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i$ io^rtkofioable from the eaormoas expense of imgstion by 
oxen. 

Id the mean time permit me to warn IgQdholders against 
buying English pnmps worked by four or six men. English 
makers have not the least idea of the quantity of water 
needed here, and advertise irrigation pumps for India ; these 
pumps aro really fitted for domestic purposes as baths, sta¬ 
bles and such like, but an estate of one thousand acres here, 
should have as much water as is allowed in England for a 
town of fourteen thousand inhabitants, if systematic high 
farming is to be carried out. People in England also fancy 
that in India there is%,n unlimited supply of labour and that 
men and women can be had for a trifle j this, as you are aware, 
is entirely wrong, and when the very small quantity of work 
done by men or women here is taken into account, their labour 
is by no means cheap, and as every one knows is not to be had 
^ 1 ! at the nio.«t important season. You will observe that 
!! ti' uTiga..')n is the only lucthoii of getting over the diffi- 
. I'f pr;. .1 I” land for growing cotton and indigo. The 
1 •'■'•11. by takirg the place of half the working men 

.o inueh land/rom cattle fodder crops, which can then 
1)e pla.-ted with cotton or indigo. As I dare say you are 
aware there is a considerable difficulty iu getting land for 
indigo, and nobody up here will have any thing to do with 
cotton ; the reason is simply tills, that two thirds of the land 
is needed to raise fodder for the oxen to water the wheat, and 
as the people naturally look on the wheat crops as the most 
imporant, large areas qf land for cotton and indigo can 
never be had unless coals are substituted as a source of power 
instead oxen. This land difficulty cannot be got over by go¬ 
ing into the Central Provinces, as there is no labour there and 
no means of transU; and "from the description given in the 
late Govt report of the Godavori I do not think that river is 
ever likely to be of any use; firstly because the head of the 
proposed navigation is two hundred miles from the fertile dis- 
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tricts, aa4 secoodly bdcsase there are four waterfalls in the 
river at each of Which goods will have to be shifted. 

Aora: March, 1862. 


Report on the sowing of Exotic Cotton seed distributed 
during 1861. 

[In the middle of 1861 the Society received from the local egeiile of the 
Manchester Supply AssociatioD a quantity of exotic cotton seed—viz—eight 
maunds of Sea Island, sixty maunds of new Orleans and seventy maunds 
of Egyptian, This was distributed to 186 applicants. At the close of the 
year a circular letter was addressed to about 60 of these applicants who had 
received the largest quantity, requesting them testate the result of their sow¬ 
ings, whether the seed had germinated well or otherwise : and to explain, in 
the event of frilure, the method of sowing adopted, and any other particu¬ 
lars connected therewith which they might think likely to prove useful. 
The following are the communications which imve been received in reply to 
the circular.] 

Futtvghur. 

Ill reply to your favor of the 6th inst, I beg to submit for the infor* 
.matiou of the Council of the A. and H. Society the folfowiugs :— 
Early in May last, I had my land well prepared, and about the 
20th of the same month, I sowed my seed on small ridges, and 
at a distance of 3 feet apart. Of the two sorts of seed I sowed, 
“ New Orleans” and “ Egyptian,” both kinds came up beau¬ 
tifully, but the Egyptian on account of its being on low ground, got 
soon covered with water, and died away. I had great difficulty to 
preserve the New Orleans and only succeeded partly. 1 attribute 
the drawback, to too much raiu in the beginning, and a little too, 
to want of experience. 

When Mr. P, Saunders inspected my 'crop, he foflnd the plants 
very unhealthy, and attribulated the cause to the ground which 
had hot been sufficiently hoed. 

At his suggestion, f had the whole plantation well hoed, and in 
less than a fortnight I reaped great advantages from it. 

My plants soon got np to h feet high and flowered. 

. ^ ltA*f DO doubt my Egyptian plants would have had egoal 
chi||||!|^*hnd they not been destroyed in the beginning by iuundftioa. 
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Mf prdduoe however is very small, owiag to worms fiading their 
way to the pods aod causing a great quantity of them to drop off 
before being fall grown. Notwithstanding, 1 shall be able to send 
you soon, a good sample of Ih^ cotton and trust the same will meet 
your approval. 

F. C. Briant. 

16<A, Veer. 1861. 

Etawah : Camp Dibbiapoor. 

Your letter of the 6lh received. Iii reply I have to inform you 
that the New Orleans and Egyptian cotton seed came to hand, bu^ 
too late for sowing ns it was detained in Mynpoorie for a considerable 
time. The seed has been kept carefully in a dry place, so please 
kindly inform me if it will do for sowing next May, I am almost 
glad that I did not distribute it to the Zemindars in the Etawah and 
Catvnpore districts as I hear that the New Orleans seed did-not ger¬ 
minate well and 1 think it would Inyre had a bad effect if the first 
sowing had turned out* a failure. The native cotton plant in 
these two districts has been very stunted this year from too much 
water. I will get some new seed next year aud see how it will turn 
out. 1 badgt small quantity of .Pernambuco seed supplied me 
by my 6nperintendeut Captain Whish which I had sown. 1 shall 
b« most happy to give you particulars if you so wish it. 

Edward S. Wood Lt. 

Veer, i'inil, 1861. J?y. Suyt. dth D. O. Canal. 

Mynpoory. 

I have the pleasure to ackowledge receipt of your circular letter 
of the 6th ultimo requesting me to state the result of my sowing 
of the cotton seed furnished to me by the Society, and iu the event 
of a failure, to explain the method of sowing adopted. 

The first supply of seed.which 1 had applied fur through Messrs 
Mosely and Hurst, Agents Cotton Supply Association, did not reach 
me till the end of June, and was sown by myself and other parties 
to whom I bad distributed it iu the following manner'.— 

lu anticipation of the supply I had, with the first fail of rain* 
Caused the ground to be prepared by three and four ploughpigs, and, 
all weeds and roots of previous crops having been carefully removed, 
H WAS oMt into ridges from 3 to 4 feet apart, and 4 to € seeds put 
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in. each hole at a depth of between 1 and 2 inches, and at a dis» 
tance of 3 feet. The same method was at mj recommendation 
observed by other zemindars in the neighbourhood of my factory, 
but the result as I have already reported, was a perfect failure, not 
a single seedling made its appearance, and the seed on being dug 
out was found to have rotten. The remaining portion of the supply 
was accordingly subjected to various tests. The native zemindars 
resorted to their old method of besmearing the seed with dung, 
and one of my fellow experimentalists, a planter, caused it to be 
steamed in blankets which had been steeped in warm water (a com¬ 
mon way of trying Indigo seed in Bengal) but I am not aware of 
any seed having been boiled or steeped in hot water to which the 
failures on their parts are ascribed by Mr. Patterson Saunders. Not 
one of these experiments succeeded, and determined to satisfy my¬ 
self and to remove the native impression that the soil was uot agree¬ 
able to exotic seed, I applied for and obtained a small quantity of 
Egyptian seed by dak hhanghy. The See’S however arrived some¬ 
what late in the season and was sown in the manner above dsceribed. 
^ The result I am glad to say has been perfectly successful. Every 
seed germinated, but not more than one seedling wA allowed to 
remain in each hole. The bolls have made their appearance on 
the larger plants; but, in consequence of the extreme cold and 
severe frost which has destroj'cd more than half the number, they 
have not opened as yet. 

The plants moreover present a stunted appearance which may 
be ascribed to the same reason, and are a favorite food for white 
ants. A.U our apprehensions have been removed, and I qave no 
doubt that, if means e.xistcd of obtaining .a sufficient quantity of 
exotic seed, it would be invariably preferred by the native agricul¬ 
turist to indigenous seed. 

The delay in answering your letter occurred by my absence from 
the. station, and will I trust be excused. 

W. Martin. 

31st Januaryf ^862. 

Shajeiianpore. 

By dak bftngby, I am sending you samples of cotton of this 
season’s growth. No. 1 is from N. O. seed imported this year. 
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No.' S from N. O. acclimated seed and sown in May last. No. 3 
from N. O. plants now years old produced, from acclimated seed, 
and giving a third crop. All have been ginned by the native 
chnrkee. I could send sample of Egyptian too but believe that 
it is not such as you would like to pass an opinion on, as it is 
taken from shrivted and unripe seeds, and could hardly be con¬ 
sidered a fair sample of what the plant may produce in this 
district. 

The N. O. seed you forwarded gave weak plants at first but as 
they sprang up they strengthened, and they are now hardy and 
vary in height from 2-J to 5 feet according as the seed was sown 
earlier or later, the early sowing giving the finest plants. Since 
the rains these have been producing a fair amount of cotton and 
I am picking daily. This seed was sown not earlier than I5th 
June and some as late as 10th August. 

Some of the N. O. animated seed which I obtained in .4pril 
last from the then one .rar old plants in the garden were sown in 
May and these have given most satisfactory returns insomuch that 
each plant has yielded some 200 bolls already and are now sa 
laden that thfe branches trail on the ground.- This seed was sown 
in the garden, and afterwards transplanted to a alopling plot where 
potatoes were grown last season. The plants 1| years old, now 
giving a third crop, are yielding abnndautly also. 

The Egyptian seed sprouted up strong for a foot or more and 
then became weak, and every heavy fall of rain seemed to give them 
a check and to injure the leaves and young shoots, insomuch that 
they withered soon afterwards. The last heavy rain which lasted 
for 12 hours washed the earth from the collerets of rootlets just 
under the surface and checked the growth for three weeks ; they have 
recovered somewhat since,’ and Itave been blossoming and have 
produced bolls in some abundance but imperfect or unripe ones. 
I am hoping that they will live over the frost and produce a good 
crop of cotton during the spring. 

From the newly imported “N. O. seed I shall have up to the 
15th January about J of a maund of cotton per acre, and if the 
yield from it had been the same as that from the plants produced 
from the acclimated seed sown in May the return would not have 
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been less than 2i mds. per *<!re. Kie total area h 7 aciw vf 
N. O. and 10 acres of Egyptian. 

I am having the seed cotton ginned by native ohurkee because 
it does not injure the fibre so much as Dunlop’s and the difference 
of expense in working the two is not considerable. With Dunlop’s 
gin I cannot clean, and do the work well, more than 6 or 7 seers 
in 10 hours, and with a native chnrkee 2} seers can be turned out. 
The expense of working the former is 4 annas per day that of the 
latter 2 annas and the saving caused by the fibre being left entire 
I have supposed quite compensates for the loss in value of labor. 

The expense to me per acre has been something like rupees 20, 
but I knew nothing at first of the cultivation and have sfient a great 
deal more than I should find it necessary to do now. My im* 
pression is that from 12 rupees to 15 rupees should cover all 
expenses of cultivating and watering. Picking to be considered 
separately and for that my arrangement i^o give 1 seer in IG of 
seed cotton or the equivalent value in casnT 

I have found the plant to grow well in all soils excepting very 
sandy and tenacious kankury, and that the best is a rich mould. 
Those in sloping ground this last season have thriven best, and 
where the land was flat I found it necessary to make drains to 
carry off the water quickly. 

The more the soil is pulverized the better the crop, and I believe 
that all growers of cotton would find it advantageous to pay for 
digging 2 spades deep should he not be able to employ a deep 
trenching plough, but I do not think that the hoe should be used 
very frequently especially in sloping ground—because tas the rains 
are so heavy the loosened soil becomes washed away leaving the 
collars of small rootlets bare. 

The proper month for sowing the seed in this district seems to 
be May, and as rain seldom falls at that time it will be necessary 
to raise the plants first in some patches of ground sheltered and 
near to wells aud afterwards to transplant to the fields. This can 
be done successfully as I have learnt from experience this year. 

There seems to be no reason for doubting but that the N. Q. 
cdttSMI^ant in this country will yield most abundantly the 2nd 
S Mtn i yr and a corl^a not much inferior to that yielded the first, and 
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far superior to that produceil by natives from tiie indigenous plant, 
and this is a fact which will weigh well with the natives and make 
them take to the growing of it. 

With reference to irrigation there is one method which I have 
adopted to some extent this season and which seems to be econo¬ 
mical, it is that of irrigating by means of a hose fed by water 
casks carried on carts. The advantage is that the casks can be 
filled from small wells, and from the cotton plants' being in lines the 
hose can be readily carried down, and by having it in parts it 
can be shortened or increased as required. 

The seed 1 have shall be distributed to the Natives about, and 
1 shall be most happy to scud and give so much as there may be to 
spare to any applicants from a distance. 

The cotton will be baled as well as it can be done without the 
aid of a regular screw, and I will forward it to the Agent or Secre¬ 
tary of the Association for shipment to England, the quantity will 
be very small, but it will be satisfactory to me to know the real 
market value, and 1 hope that he will be kind enough to receive it. 

December I7th, 1861. John Poweli.. 

Banda. 

[31r. H. Davithon's letter from Banda, and the report of the 

Committee on the eamples which he hat sent, will be fouttd at 

pages 199. 200, 204—206.] 

Fyzabad. 

In reply to your letter dated 6th instant inquiring the result of 
the sowings of the cotton seed you furnished mo with a few 
months ago I regret to have to inform you that the seed reached 
me in a damaged state and must apparently have been in this state 
when it left Calcutta. The seed was distributed to a dozen or more 
landholders And sown by t)iem in various methods with the same 
result—total failure in every case. 

I attribute the failure entirely to the state of the seed. A small 
quantity of American seed subsequently obtained from another 
quarter germinated well, though treated exactly the same way as 
the other. 

That cotton will grow feirly in this Province I have not the 
slightest doubt but whether it will ever prove as remunerative as 
other crops is a problem yet to be solver^. 
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It is perhaps siif>erflaoa8 to observe that the supply of such seed 
is a great discouragement to the cultivation of cotton. 

J. B£|D. 

Obdb : Dept. Commr. 

‘iMh December, 1861. 

OUDE. 

Sir, —I received your favor of the 6th Inst, stating that yon 
were directed by the Council of the A. and H. Society to request 
me to inform them of the result of my sowings of the cotton seed 
recently furnished to me by the Society, &c. &c. 

In answer I beg to say that the white seeds lately furnished prov¬ 
ed quite a failure not in my estate only but every where—As re¬ 
gards the other seeds those sown in June had not suiHcient warmth 
in October to blossom and consequently became rotten and even fill¬ 
ed with small insects, those sown in July have not as yet blossom¬ 
ed, neither is there any hope of their being useful as the wea¬ 
ther is too cold; those sown in November will blossom in March 
next and then I would be able to give you a report of them. 

Ajoodhya: Maharajam Man Singh Bahadur. 

16tA December, 1861. 

Roy Bareilly, Oude. 

In answer to your printed communication dated 6tb. ulto. re¬ 
garding the result of the sowing of the cotton seed furnished by 
the Society, may I beg to remark that the seed was sown in the 
commencement of June last in the lands iieionging to 12 dififerent 
villages situated in the immediate neighbourhood of Roy Bareilly. 
The sowing covered a beegah of ground in each village. The 
seed germinated well but the plants died off before even it bad 
attained the height of 12 or 13 inches 

Every precaution was taken to ensure success, and all the 
instructions, contained in the pamphlet issued on the subject by the 
Society strictly followed out. 1 attribute the failure not only to the 
nature of the ground which appears liltle adapted for the cultivation 
of cotton but also to the excessive and unusually prolonged rains, 

A portion of the seed was also sown in my own private garden 
but with very partial success. The plant is poor and scanty. I 
have the pleasure of forwarding a sample of the produce. The cotton 
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pods have been alio much injured by insects. 1 have enclosed 
sample of an injured pod. 

I shall again daring the ensuing year make a trial. I must also 
state that I shall allow the plants in my garden to remain during 
the next year, in the hope that they may throw out a better pro* 
dace. They are as yet but small and stunted—^although the ground 
was well manured and copiously irrigated. 

Alex. P. Orb. Brevet Major. 

9th January, 1862. 


From Charles Currie Esouire. 

Secy, to Chief Commr, Oudh. 
Sir, —With reference to your letter, dated 6th December last, 
From 8eey. A. and H. 

Society Oudh. 

” Dpt. Commr. Baraitch. 

“ “ Mohundes. 

“ “ Pertnbgbur. 

« ti Fyzabad. 

" Boy Bareilly. 

* “ &ltanpore. 

“ “ Oondah. 

« “ Hurdui. 

« « Laeknow. 

''Aaat. Commr. Ooaao. 

“ Dpt. Commr. Dur- 
riabad, with a sample of 
cotton. 

Lucknow: Dated 2Qth March, 1862. 

■Lucknow. 

From THE Secty. A. H. Society of Oude. 

Sir—I have the honor to forward herewith the desired report on 
Cotton cultivation. It has been ready sometime, but for want of a 
native machine for ^nning some of the cotton produced, and inten* 
ded as samples, I had not sent it. 

13« Feb. 1862. 


I have the honor to forward the reports 
noted in the margin regarding the Experi¬ 
mental cotton cultivation in Oudh. 
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Report on tome Neto Orleans and Egyptian Cotton seed furnished 

by Government for an estjterimental cultivation in Lucknow. 

About the end of May last I received a quantity of New Orleans 
cotton seed from the Secretary to, the Chief Commissioner of Onde, 
and a smaller quantity of Egyptian and New Orleans seed from the 
Deputy Commissioner of Lucknow, all of which 1 sowed in several 
plots in the Badshabagh. Of the New Orleans seed about one in a 
thousand only germinated, and on the contrary of the Egyptian a- 
bottt one in a thousand only failed. 

1 sowed a portion of each on trenched and manured ground, and 
a portion on nntrenched ground without manure. The former has 
decidedly a beneficial effect, the plants on it of both kinds growing 
more rapidly and more luxuriantly than on the latter.* Cotton plants 
do not bear transplantation. They take a long time to recover from 
the injury done to their roots by being transplanted, and they re¬ 
main stunted. The plants that remained untouched, both New Or¬ 
leans and Egyptian, have grown very well. In twelve weeks from 
the time of sowing both kinds began to flower, and iu two weeks 
later they were becoming laden with pods. On the trenched ground 
the former being 4| feet high and 3 feet across, and the latter, 5 
feet high and 4 feet across, all the plants were irrigated about two 
or three times at intervals before the regular heavy rains fell. They 
have produced a veiy satisfactory number of pods. The New Or¬ 
leans cotton produced large pods with 4 valves and on the best plants 
a good proportion, with 5 valves. The Egyptian have produced 
much smaller pods and almost all with 3 valves. But owing proba¬ 
bly to the very unusual amount of rain that fell last year, a vast 
number of insects of all kinds were generated and the pods, more 
especially those of the Egyptian cotton, were to a very large extent 
destroyed by the ravages of a small red maggot which eats its way, 
through the external covering of the pod, into the seeds and more 
or less destroys it. So that last year’s experiment cannot be fairly 
taken'aaa criterion of the capabilities of the Lucknow soil for growing 

In order to make the experiment more complete I Bowed a plot with 
itative Colton observing the same rules to which 1 adhered iu sowing tlio 
foreign t’olton . 
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cotton. One thing 1 am sure of having proved, and that is, provi¬ 
ded the soil be light and the ground well loosened to a good depth, 
the healthy growth of the foreign cotton plants is not at all endan¬ 
gered by any amount of water that one may chose to give them, or 
the clouds pour upon them. During the last wet season in Oudh there 
was such a fall of rain as has not been known for years, and all the 
plots of ground in which 1 sowed the seed are from 18 inches to 2ft. 
lower than the level of the surrounding ground with no outlet for 
the water, so that after each heavy fall of rain all the plots were 
swamped. Nevertheless, even on the ground which was not trench¬ 
ed, 1 did not lose more than one plant—which was one of those 
that had been transplanted. 

It is impossible for me to give even tlie faintest idea of the pro¬ 
portion of staple, per beegha, wliich either the New Orleans or Egyp¬ 
tian have yielded, because the proportion of pods that have been 
spoilt by insects is so great, that I should not be far wrong in say¬ 
ing that scarcely any sound pods were collected, but almost all were 
attacked by the maggots before mentioned. This may have been 
caused by too much rain, and by a number of trees and hedges 
which surround the plots used for ray experiments, and which may 
have harboured insects. Whether circumstances different from or 
the reverse of the foregoing, would produce more favorable results, 
can only be determined by further experiments. This year from the 
experience 1 have gained by last year’s experiment, if 1 were to sow 
cotton, whether foreign or native, I would proceed as follows: 
although cotton likes a light soil, 1 think a light mixture of clay 
would be an improvement. After ploughing up the whole ground 
well, I would dig parallel trenches, 18 inches wide and 18 inches 
deep, and feet apart. The cotton plant being tap-rooted requir¬ 
es the soil to be loosened more in depth than in horizontal exten¬ 
sion, and the above method would save the labor of trenching all the 
ground. I would fill in the trenches with a mixture of equal parts of 
rotted manure and earth, water the trenches one day, and sow the 
cotton seed the next 3 ft. apart by rows of threes in a line in the 
middle of the filled trench.* The extra earth may be left on each 

* And thin the plants by degroos, until only one is left whore two or three 
hiid been sown. 
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ride of the line to guide the water during irrigation and for the 
pnrpoae of earthing up the plants, should heavy rain and wind 
knock them down. I would sow three weeks or a month before the 
setting in of the r^nlar rains, and irrigate at intervals until the 
rain falls so that the cotton may be a good sise before the wet wea¬ 
ther commences. By this method, the plants being advanced in 
growth, will get the full benefit of the nuns, will grow rapidly and 
flower early. While young they should be weeded at intervals. 

It would be desirable to sow cotton on ground that can be easily 
irrigated because, as light soils are adapted to it, the crops would 
probably fail, in seasons in which a sufficiency of rain did not fail, 
or where it fell at long intervals, unless it could be irrigated when¬ 
ever required. And if it were sown in retentive soils, it might be 
spoilt by a more than usual fall of rain. But with regard to these 
two circumstances, I have not had the opportunity yet of perform¬ 
ing a sufficient number of experiments to warrant my giving a de¬ 
cided opinion. There will be a great many difficulties to contend 
vrith in growing foreign cottons or even good native cottons, and 
one of the greatest will be that natives can grow with less trouble 
other crops that pay better. For the growth of cotton, in order to 
obtain good results, requires labor in preparing the ground. 1 have no 
doubt that a great deal can be done by improving the native 
cotton, and with a moderate preparation of the soil, in two or 
three years very good results might be obtained, both with re¬ 
gard to quantity and quality of staple. For improving the na¬ 
tive cotton, I think the following rules might be useful. T 
would sow as I said before for foreign cotton. But in collecting 
the ripe pods, I would take for seed from the trees that bear 
the largest and most fruit, and T would keep separately all those 
that have four valves (three valves being the generality of the 
native cotton pods) and sow them separately and devote more care 
to thrir cnltivation. Any pods that might have a finer and 
longer fibre 1 would also keep separate. So that by repeating this 
process for 3 or 4 years good qualities may be accumulated, and ex¬ 
cellent results may be obtained. In order to obtain as much infor¬ 
mation as I could, from this first experiment in growing forrign 
cotton, I took some pains in trying to effect a. cross between the 
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foreign end the natire, with « riew of amalgaraating if possible the 
hardiness of the native plant with the quality of fibre of the other. 

Professional men in Europe sometimes produce wonderful effects 
in flowers, fruits, and vegetables by hybridization, and some unex* 
pectedly good results may possibly be produced also by crossing the 
various cottons. It may not be possible, but even the facts of Its 
impossibility would, if' proved, be worth knowing. I should not 
consider such a thing impossible until I had performed the experi¬ 
ment from 5 to 100 times carefully and under the most favorable 
considerations upon each species reciprocally and failed. It may 
perhaps be of some use to state the mode in which I performed the 
experiments. I was obliged to operate in the open air for want of 
a green house. The best time for these experiments is early in the 
morning before the anthers have burst. From the flower to be 
operated on, 1 separated the unburst anthers with a small scissors 
and shook them all out of the flower. By means of a lens I ex¬ 
amined the stigma to assure myself that no pollen grains were on 
it. I then applied the pollen, (after the anthers had burst) of the 
flower hy which I wished to fertilize, and afterwards tied up the 
flower, which was acted upon, in a piece of gauze to prevent the 
access of insects which might transport pollen from other cotton 
flowers. A label shopld be appended to the flower, in order to re¬ 
cognize the pod, should it be successfully hybridized. The gauze 
may be removed in the evening as cotton flowers only last one day. 
The following is the number of experiments performed;— 

1 tried six times to fertilize native cotton flowers with pollen of a 
New Orleans plants, and was each time unsuccessful. The pod 
grew to a certain extent and then dropped off. 

Egyptian on native 1 tried twice—equally unsuccessful. 

Egyptian'on New Orleans—once unsuccessful. 

New Orleans on Egyptian—twice and both succei^ul. The pods 
of the latter have grown and produced healthy seed. This year I 
shall be able to prove whether these seeds produce a result of any 
value or otherwise. 

The Egyptian cotton, in my experimental cultivation, has grown 
under the same circumstances, much more luxuriantly than, the 
New .Orleaus, and this is the reason for which in the latter experi- 
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mcnt I have tried to amalgamate Ittzurianee (whieh indicate s suite* 
bility to soil and clhttBte) with quality of staple. Since performing 
the abore experiment I find that the Agri-Hort. Societies of West¬ 
ern India and of I^adras also propose performing experiments in 
the hybridization of cotton. With a view of making the most of 
my foreign cotton plants, I intend shortly to prune them, and plant 
the cuttings in order that I may obtain as mnch seed as I possibly 
can this year, for farther, more extensive, and more varied experi¬ 
ments in the next. 

Kkcapitulation-. 

The experimental cultivation of last year counts almost as nothing, 
on account of the ravages committed on the pods of all cottons (not 
excepting the native) by maggots, the generation of which is more 
than likely attributable to excess of rain. 

The only results 1 have obtained arc the following;— 

A considerable amount of healthy acclimatized New Orleans and 
Egyptian seed for fiirtjjer c\i>eriments. 

A small quantity of healthy seeds from New Orleans 5 valved pods. 

Similar quantity of Egyptian 4 valved pods. 

A quantity of seed from 4 valved pods. 

The seeds of one very large 4 valved native pod. 

The hybridized seeds of two pods of Egyptian cotton. And far¬ 
ther I have proved that foreign cotton can be made to grow luxuri¬ 
antly ill Lucknow, and that in a light and loose soil, excess of water 
docs not endanger its healthy growth, but whether a profitable 
amount of pods, free from injury by maggots, can be obtained from 
foreign cotton, remains yet to be determined. 

E. W. Bonavia, m. d. 

Locknow : Secy. Agri-Hort Society of Oudh. 

\%th January, 1862. 

N. B. The Sea Island cotton is of no use here. It produces plenty 
of wood and leaves but no staple. 


In a letter of date Ifi March, to the address of the Seoy. A. and H. 
Society, Dr. Bonavia writes as follows 

My DEAa 'Stii',—Your parcel of S. African seeds reached all 
right. I hdj^ 1 may get them to germinate. By today’s dak I 
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send you some of Foreign Cotton &o. groirn in Lucknow as an 
experiment last year. The samples are as follows. 

New Orleans. 

No i. good bolls. 

No 2. bolls destroyed by maggots. 

No 3. cotton with seed. 

No 4. do without seed. 

No 5. seeds only. 

Egyptian, 

No 1. good bolls. 

No 2. bolls destroyed by maggots. 

No 3. cotton with .seed. 

No 4. do without seed. 

No 5. seed only. 

Native Cotton. 

No 1. cotton with seed. 

No 2. cotton without seed. 

No 3. seeds only. 

Almost all the pods, of all the kinds of cotton were damaged last 
year by maggots which perhaps is attributable to the vast amount 
of rain, and therefore the cotton is very much discolored. The only 
po(I.s that were untouched are those in the samples of foreign cotton 
nos 1. Nos 2. are the worst pods. Nos 3 are staples of the medium 
bolls but as they were all more or less damaged they are discolour¬ 
ed. It is difficult to separate the seed from the N. O. with the native 
wheel. Nos 5, will show the quality of the seed. I have sen- in 
a report of the experiment to the Chief Com and as 1 understood 
that it was intended for your society I have sent you a copy of it. 

Lucknow : E. W. Bonavia. 

la, March 1862. 

Baraitch. 

From The Deputy Commissioner, 

With reference to your No. 1737 of the 23rd May last forward¬ 
ing, for distribution 8 seers of American cotton seed and 2 seers 
of Egyptian together with copies of a small pamphlet regarding the 
cultivation of cotton and requesting a detailed report of the results 
of the experiment at the end of the season, I regret extremely that 

H 2 
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owing to imforeieen and inevitable cironmatances I am unid»le to 
throw any light fn>m experience, on the capabilities of the Tran»- 
Gogra soil tor the cultivation of cotton. 

On receipt of the cotton seed it was distributed to the Talookdars 


Manager of the Kup* 
poorthuUa Estates. 

Talookdars of 
Tipraha. 

Baneepoor. 

Kan para. 

Gnngiuul. 

Luchmnnkokul. 

Allyiiuggor. 

Reoha. 

Bh'mga, and the Tuhseel- 
dars of Hissampore and 
Kan para. 


and officials marginally noted together 
with translations of the pamphlet for intor- 
mation and guidance. The list comprises 
all the large landed proprietors as well as 
those who appeared to me, eithm' from 
their tastes or from the fact of the country 
cotton being sown in many parts of their 
estate, likely to take any interest in the 
experiments; and they were particularly 
enjoined to sow the seed in both high and 
low land, and especially in those parts of their estates where the 
tenants have been in the habit of sowing cotton for their private 


use. 

Both kinds of the seed were also largely sown in the Government 
garden, and every care taken to obtain a good result or to enable 
us to form an opinion of the capabilities of the soil for the growth 
of the cotton. 

The land in the Government garden is low but considerably 
lower in some parts than others and the seed was sown in both 
but in neither was the result fair. In the very low ground where 
water lay for some hours at a time it was sown on ridges. 

Not one of the Talookdars either has been successful. Ail report 
that none of the American (or white cotton) seed and some that 
none of the Egyptian germinate, which they attribute to the rain 
having fallen immediately after sowing, Others say that plants bore 
no blossom and a few that the blossoms did not yield much cotton. 
As regards the American cotton seed the result in the Government 
and private gardens was the same. 

But what was the principal cause of such a general failure? 
Whether jn codkequence of the ignorance or indifference of the 
Toloola^l^ excess of this year’s rain fail, or the unsuitableness 
tor the culture of the cotton, I must confess owing to 
im;.igBorance of the art, I am unable to give an authoritative 
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opinion; but I am inclined to think the American*cotton seed must 
either have been bad or that it is a more tender plant, and that* the 
general failure of the Egyptian is attributable to the rains not only 
being abundant but falling much earlier than in ordinary seasons, 
and perhaps that the land had not been properly prepared—as last 
year notwithstanding the seed being received very late, that sown 
in the Government garden was very healthy and bore well, as 
did also a few plants iu Lieut. Forbes’ garden which was on high 
ground. 

In many parts of this district the country cotton is sown, but 
generally on high lands and then in company with something else 
Its yield is very trifling and its culture only attempted for private 
use. Traders import their cotton mostly from the North West. 

Doubtless Mr. Saunders who passed through the district some 
days ago will be able to give us a few hints that may be useful to 
the uninitiated. I regret that I did not see him. If the experi¬ 
ment is to be made again this year 1 would recommend that the 
seed be sent earlier, and Mr. Saunders be required to name the 
portion of the district through which he passed and which seemed 
to him well suited for the growth of cotton and the reason thereof. 

I have had much difficulty in eliciting accounts of their pro¬ 
cedure from the Talookdars, and not having had even the experience 
of the Government garden, in consequence of the almost total 
failure in it, to aid me, there has been considerable delay. 

Zrd March, 1862. 

Mabomdee. 

From The Deputy Commissioner. 

In reply to your letter of the 23d. May 1861, I have the honor 
to state that the American cotton seed therein referred to, duly 
reached this place, and that* portions of it were distributed over the 
district wi6iout loss of time. The ground was prepared as directed, 
in the paper extracted from the eleventh Vol. of the Journal of the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India. 

2nd. Spite of the care inculcated to ensure a satismciury result, 1 am 
sorry to state that our experiments have not been successful. On 
the 18th May, an unusually early period of the year, the periodical rains 
commenced, and fell with unabated force over the length and breadth 
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of the land. Sowings were made, but curions to say but few seeds 
germinated. The plants that spmng up, seem stunted, and unheal¬ 
thy, and of a field of extent 1 Beegah and S Biswahs more es- 
specially under my own eye the produce only amounted to about 
IGfiss weight. 1 attribute this &ilure wholly to having had to make 
the sowings in very wet weather; and to not having selected specially 
high lands—I am the more confirmed in this opinion as I visited 
Mr. Powell’s plantation at Shajehanpore which turned out a fair 
crop, but there again the sowings were made in early May, before the 
rains commenced, and an inclined plain was selected fur the crop. 
Without manuring however 1 am inclined to believe that the soil of 
this district will never afford a good cotton crop. 

I8<A Febry. 1862. 

Pertabgorh. 

From Offg. Dy. Commr. 

In reply to your No. 4090 December dated 21st requesting to be 
informed of the result of the experiments with the cotton seed, 
I regret to be obliged to state that, having called on all the persons 
for a report of their success with the seed, I cannot find a single 
instance in which the seed produced any cotton. 

A great deal of the seed did not germinate, and where it did 
do so, it only grew some G or 8 inches, and then died. The result 
seems to me to shew that the American seed was bad, aud that the 
Egyptian seed was sown too late to thrive; the heavy rain also of 
the past year was much against the cotton plant. 

JVte 15<A Fehurary 1862. 

Fyzabad. 

In reply to your docket No. 4090 dated 21st Deer. 1861, calling 
for a report of the result of the sowing of the American cotton seed 
for the information of the Agri: Horti < Society, I have the honor 
to state as follows: — 

2nd. The seed was issued to nineteen landholders with most of 
whom it was a total failure, partly 1 believe because the seed was not 
good to begin wfth, partly because anr excessively heavy fall of rain 
followed immediately upon its sowing and partly because of the 
indifference and inattention of the parties themselves. 

ird, Maharaja Man Singh got a large supply of the same seed 
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for himself, and 1 got one cask which was issued in good time but 
I believe the American seed was all bad and it failed totally everywhere. 
The Maharaja’s seed did not reach him till the end of July and the 
rains might have contributed in some degree to the unfavorable 
result, but as 1 have said before I believe the seed was bad when 
received. The Maharaja has sown some of the Egyptian seed with 
the Rubee crop on which he promises a report hcrenl'ter; at pre¬ 
sent appearances are favorable ; he finds rather damp land best 
adapted for the plants. 

Alh. Raja Rustum Sliah had the best specimens in the district 
last year but this year the experiment has been a total failure. 

6th. Meer Bagur Houssain reports that he tried three difiereut 
kinds of land but owing to the heavy rain the seed failed everywhere, 
a little came up but did not flower. 

6th. The Manager in charge of an estate under direct manage¬ 
ment rc[)orts that all the American seed failed, but that the Egyp¬ 
tian has succeeded pretty well, it was sown at the rate of one seer 
per beegha, sonic on level land, some raised, the latter is the better 
of the two, great care has been taken of tlie plant, latterly it has 
been irrigated and the soil loosened once a week but the watering has 
nut been found beneficial. 

7th. With Shakoor.fayau Rughonath Kour the American seed, as 
elsewhere, failed entirely, but the Egyptian though planted late grew 
well though planted too late in the season. 

fiM. The general results of the e-xperimeut as far as American seed 
is concerned have been as unfavorable as possible, all having b-tally 
failed in every part of the district. 

The result of the sowing of the Egyptian seed has been much 
more promising but the quantity sown has been much too small 
to form an accurate test: As above mentioned the Maharaja is 
making a series of experiments by monthly sowings from Egyptian 
seed; of the result of which he will make a report. By this mode 
he will at all events ascertain the most favorable season for sowing 
which will be very useful in our next year’s expenments. 

Roy Bareilly. 

From Auiatant Commitrioner. 

With reference to letter from Assistant Secretary to Chief 
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Coinmidsioncr No. 4090 dated 2l8t December 1861—i bave the 
honor to inform you that the New Orleans seed was planted after 
the first fall of rain in June 1861. Owing to the constant and hea¬ 
vy falls of rain in June and July very few of the seed germinated 
and the plants that did come up all died. 

2 There was a small quantity of black, well cleaned, seed which 
I got from the office but where it came from I know not, this ger¬ 
minated and there are now in the public garden 360 plants in a 
bed 40 feetx 123 feet. The ground was well ploughed manured and 
drained. The plants above mentioned have not yet podded j a few 
flowers only have appeared; they will be kept well cleaned and wa¬ 
tered. 

Sirdar Golab Sing to whom some of the seeds were sent states 
that the New Orleans did not germinate ; the black seed did, and 
the plants are still alive. 

The 10th January, 1862. 

SOLTANPORE. 

From Deputy Commissioner. 

I have the honor to report the result of the sowing of cotton 
seed supplied from the Chief Commissioner’s office, as requested 
by your docket No. 4090 of the 21st ultimo. 

2. The New Orleans and Egyptian seeds were sown in low laud 
on the bank of the Goomtie. This land retains some moisture 
throughout the year and requires very little irrigation. The very 
heavy rain coming at an unusually early period of the season, quite 
flooded the fields and a few only of the American seeds germinated. 
The Egyptian variety however, has been more successful though 
its growth was much retarded by the frequent flooding of the fields. 
The American seed was I think old and these two causes, excessive 
moisture and age, combined to produce “a failure. In some fields 
there was a second sowing. 

3. Many plants of the Egyptian variety, vigorous and healthy, 
are now in flower. These were plants sown where the slope of the 
field rendered them less liable to immersion. In other fields, without 
drainage, the plants are still diminutive and will not probably flower 
for some time. Fro^ has blighted a few. Any protection given by 
trees, or a hedge, from the strong easterly breezes seems to .favor 
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the growth of the plants; but it is evident that drainage should be 
provided for. 

4. No report has ns yet been made by the native landholders to 
whom seed was given, but 1 am aware that the sowing of the 
Egyptian variety has been generally successful. The two years 
old plants grown from the American seed sown in 1860 have podded, 
but the staple appears to me shorter and less in bulk than it was 
the first year. The late rain damaged it. 

The 3d Jang 1862. 

Gondah. 

From De))t. Commr. 

I have now the honor to reply to yours No.4092 datcd.2l6t. ult. 
and to intimate the despatch to your address of a small packet of 
cotton grown by myself during the past year and which is the 
produce of some trees raised from some Sea Island seed sown 
in 1859. 

The specimen has I am very sorry to say been carelessly picked 
and is therefore very dirty, but the staple is I think good. 

2. I also send you in a separate packet 4 pods taken from trees 
raised from the seed derived from my 1859 plants. It appeare to 
be a little early for the pods to open and therefore these were all 
that could be procured at the present moment. They are 1 fear 
but poor specimens, and will be accounted for by their being the 
first pods of the season and instead of being picked as directed in 
the copy of instructions, which I received from the Commissioner 
of Division, namely just as they are«bout to open, have been allow¬ 
ed to open fully on the tree and remain there some few days; more¬ 
over the ground had not been manured and had grown Country 
cotton the year before. 

3. With reference to the seed forwarded in July last, this was 
sown on the 18th. of that month, precisely in the manner laid down 
in the instructions above referred to. None of the American seed 
came up, but the Egyptian was far more successful. 

4. Some of this latter was’sown in a portion of the.garden where 
as in- the former instance the year previous some Country cotton 
had been sown, and although this came up, yet the plants have 
hardly reached a height of more than 18 inches or 2 feet; some of 
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these are in flower and will yield, still the plants are weakly and 
many are now dying. 

5. Some of the seed again was sown about 10 days later Li another 
portion of the garden which had been manured and allowed to be 
fallow the year previous. These plants have come up very well 
and reached a height of 6 feet, they are now in full flower and the 
pods promise very well, they are also however a little weakly and re¬ 
quire to be supported with a bamboo frame work to prevent the 
weight of the pods bearing down the plants and breaking them, 
and 1 trust that I shall be able to get the produce of these plants 
picked carefullj'. The picking will not however take place for 
another fortnight. 

6. The results then of my experiments have induced me to form 
the following opinion. That in this portion of the province, with 
proper manuring and due regard to rotation of crops, the plant can 
be made to grow as luxuriantly and yield as abundantly as in any 
part of India. Further that the American seed can be acclimat¬ 
ized and also made to produce abundant crops. 

7. However to enable the plant thus to produce abundantly, 
great care and attention is required in its cultivation, and that at 
present the natives do not certainly appear disposed to pay. It 
required, I consider, the presence of some European, whose busi¬ 
ness and interest it ts to promote the cultivation of the plant, to 
reside in the vicinity, when they can have abundant ocular demon¬ 
stration of the advantages derivable from the increased attention paid 
to the subject to induce them 4o depart from their present routine. 
January, 1862 ; 

Hurdui. 

From The Depoty Commissioner 

Ir reply to your docket No.4090, dated 2Dd. January 1862, 
I have the honor to report that the seeds were duly received and 
planted, but owing to the very heavy rains this year the land in 
which the seed was sown was flooded for a long time. The experi¬ 
ment therefore, I regret to add has b^en a failure. 

2. A great portion of the seeds have germinated, but the‘plants 
look rtuafod and unhealthy. 

The'jWitJnmuary, 
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Lucknomt 

From Dy. Commission Kit. 

Witli Seci’etary Chief Commissioner’s letter No. 1737 of 23d 
May 1861,8 seers of American and 2 seers of Egyptian cotton 
seed were rceivcd. 

Two seers of each were sent to Doctor Bonavia and two seers 
American to each of Rajah Furznnd Allee, Rajah Kasheepcrshad, 
and Zemoo lalodcen. 

2. 1 regret to say that it utterly failed, the two latter report 
that none grew. Rajah Farzund Alice that a few trees came up, 
but owing to the heavy rain they all died off. It is probable that 
it ■was not very well looked after, but that the seed was bad is 
evident from the experiment at the Sudder and it does appear to 
be the rule that seed of all kinds sent to this country is deteriorated 
probably on account of the loss of time in transit. 

3. Hardly one in a tlious.tnd of the American seed sprouted 
and although the pods that succeeded were large on account of 
the great size of the seed, the weight of cotton per pod was not 
equal to that of the native plant with a much smaller seed nor 
was its staple generally longer. 

4. I believe that the best means of increasing the crop will be the 
jircsence of a liberal paying European Agency and the more careful 
culture of native or hybrid plant. 

3. Dr. Bouavia has sent a detailed report direct to the Secretary 
Chief Commissioner. 

Lucknow: Z\st January, 1862. 

OONAO. 

From Assistant Commr. 

In reply to your letter No. 1737 dated 23d May 1861 with its 
enclosures, I have the honor to report on the result of the American 
and Egyptian (^tton seed despatched from the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner’s office. 

1. With regard to a small quantity of seed sown by myself in 
the Oovernment Garden Oonao. The land (about 2 biswahs) was 
well ploughed, manured and watered some four days previons to 
sowing the seed. Trenches, 5 feet apart were prepared and hole.s 

1 3 
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for receiving the seed J inch deep. From 4 to 7 seeds were placed 
in each hole according as the seed looked full and healthy or other-* 
wise. The holes were made at a distance 2 J feet from each other. 
Three trenches were sown with New Orleans seed. One trench 
with Egyptian on the 3rd June 18GI. Bnt >3 plants of the Ame¬ 
rican seed ever appeared, germinating about the 10th or 11th 
June. The plants were carefully tended but were of a very sickly 
appearance and their growtli stunted. In about 6 weeks they en¬ 
tirely died off. 

The Egyptian seed germinated very fairly at an average of .'{ 
seeds to the hole on the 8th June. 

Leaving only 1 plant to each hole the remainder wore all trans¬ 
planted to new trenches prepared for them in the manner above 
described on the lOlh. June. Those like the Ammcrm after the 
3rd. leaf, began to wear a very sickly and unhculthy appcarauco, 
and eventually died off without flowering, the growth of all being 
more or less stunted. Some three or four perfectly strong and 
of a good colour survived the heavy rains, flouered and yielded 
2 or 3 pods of cotton each about the Isl. or 2nd. week in Oc¬ 
tober. 

Seed was distributed the' first week in June to the uuderuieu- 
tioned Talookdars. 

Raja Gourishunker of Morawun. 

Chotodry Gtjpal Sing of Bangermow. 

Chxmdry Doste Ally of Oanao. 

Omrao Singh of Gulgulha. 

Each planter was also furnished with a correct translation of the 
directions to aid in the cultivation as forwarded by you. 

Raja Gourishunker of Morawun reports that not a single seed 
of the New Orleans kind germinated, but A few of the Egy|»tian 
uame up, were stunted in growth, a few flowered but none bore 
pods. Is of opinion that the soil is not suitable ^ cotton. 

Chowdry Gopal Sinqh of Bangermow reports entire failure 
of the American and but partial success of the Egyptian. The 
latter grew to a certain height, then entirely died off. Attributes 
the failure to the unusually heavy rains of last year, the country 
being completely flooded. 
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Choiodry Doste Ally of Ootiao reports total failure of the seed 
of both kinds sown by him. 

Omrao Singh of Gulgulha reports failure of the American seed, 
A few plants of the Egyptian survived the heavy rains but were 
cut off by frost. 

In conclusion I fear it has been my task to report a total failure 
ol tJie growth of foreign cotton last year in' the Oonao district, 
but would respectfully venture to suggest a second trial of the ex¬ 
periment this year in the hope that the rains may be more favor¬ 
able during the ensuing season and that thereby the seed may 
derive the benefit of a fair trial. The land also should be prepared 
in February or March as after that time according to the directions 
it becomes too dry and hard for the plough to penetrate. This 
was not done last year, and may serve in some measure to account 
Cor the entire nongermination of the New Orleans seed which is 
evidently of a less hardy character than the Egyptian. 

Oonao: Itf/i Fehry. I8(i2. 

Duriabad. 

From Assistant Commissioner. 

l«f. The cotton was sown in the Govt, garden, Nawabgunge, 
towards the end of Jhily,and early in August. It made its appear¬ 
ance in 10 or 12 daj's—but the inundations caused by the exces¬ 
sively heavy rains of September and October destroyed a great 
portion of the plants. Besides this, the soil of the neighbourhood 
is not suitable for the cultivation of the cotton plant. The Ameri¬ 
can seed was a total failure. The Egyptian fared somewhat better, 
but the larger proportion of the plants having been destroyed by the 
inuudations, caused the yield to be very poor-indeed. 1 send with 
this a sample of the cptton .produced. Of course it is exactly as it 
came from the bushes. 

2nd. The experience of the present attempt convinces me first 
that, with the sbil which we have in this neighbourhood, a large 
quantity of manure must be mixed before the ground can be at all 
suitable for cottou cultivation, and, sccotidly, that in fields well and 
carefully drained,alone, is there a chance of success. I attribute the 
total Liliire of the American seed lo the want of draining in tlu: 
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fields iu which it was sown in the Goveniment garden, and the 
consequent lodging of the water there during the latter rains for 
nearly a fortinght. 

3rd. It is of course impossible, from the result of this experiment, 
to make any calculation as to what the yield ought to be under 
favorable circumstances from any given quantity of seed. 1 may 
add, that Mr. Saunders, the Cotton Commissioner, when visiting 
the station, pronounced the soil of the neighbourhood quite unsuita¬ 
ble for cotton. 

OvRiABAO Dist. The 27tk December, 1861. 

Tirhoot. 

In reply.to your letter, I am sorry to inform you that the seed 
kindly furnished me by the Cotton Supply Association was not re¬ 
ceived by me in time to sow in consequence of its having been sent 
to Shergotty instead of to Monghyr, endowing to all communication 
to the above station being shut up by the severe inundation of last 
year, it was sent back to Calcutta, and again forwarded after some 
unnecessary delay. I am keeping it ve^ carefully hoping to sow it 
at the proper time this year, but I am doubtful whether it will 
germinate. 

I only returned here from Calcutta yesterdays; in consequence of 
my absence your letter was not replied to before. 

Inhorr Factory, James Wilson. 

1st, January, 1862. 

Sarcm. 

With reference to your letter, dated 18th ultimo, I have the 
honor to inform you that notice was given to all the European 
Gentlemen residing in this District regarding the distribution of 
cotton seed for sowing, but only one of them viz. Mr. L. Mac¬ 
donald of Pertabpore Factory, has applied for and received a seer 
of each kind of the cotton seed received with your letter of the 
17th Septr. last. I have called on him to furnish the requisite in¬ 
formation, but as 1 hear he has gone to Calcutta there will probably 
be some delay in procuring a reply. 

Cbupbah, J. S. Spankie. 

January Aih, 1862. Deputy Collector in charge. 
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Cbufrah. 

I hare received joor letter of the 30th ultimo, addressed to Mr. 
L. Macdonald asking for information regarding the result of his 
sowings of “ Cotton Supply Association” seed. Mr. Macdonald 
is himself away at Calcutta, but I have <||iestioned his gardener on 
the subject, who tells me that the seeds of the first sowing in 
November germinated very badly, and the few plants that came up 
died afterwards, after having been transplanted from the ground in 
which they germinated to other ground. The seeds sown in 
December came up very well, and had not been transplanted. The 
plants are now about 8 inches high, but look very siekly, the season 
1 fancy being too cold fur them, a few more seeds will be sown this 
month and so on monthly until the last season for sowing is as¬ 
certained. 

I am &c., 

Gaighat, (8d.) J. Macdonald. 

Jannarg Gth, 18G2. 

Memo No. 1.50 of 1861-62. 

Copy forwarded to the Secretary to the Agricultural & Horticultural 
Society, Metcalfe Hall, Calcutta, for information, in continuation of 
this office letter. No. 146, dated 4th instant. 

Sakun Coi.i.kctor’s Office : J. S. Spankie. 

The. 13<A Januarg, 1862. Deputy Collector. 

JUGDISPORE, ShAHAUAO. 

Herewith yon have copy of a report received from our Manager 
Mr. Mylne regarding the cultivation of cotton on the Jngdispore 
estate. 

It indicates the progress made up to date. It indicates the 
progress made but we can hardly infer any thing conclusive until 
the crop has been gathered. 

We have a “ Forbes Dunlop” gin on the way which ought 
to be here in about a fortnight hence which iny brother will show 
you on its arrival. 

Calcutta: Waltp.r Thomson. 

1th January, 1862. 
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Jugdispore Cotton CultieatioH Report. 

Seeds sent to H. Burrows by the A. and H. Society. The seeds 
were planted in three ways— 

1st. By the Koirees or other Native cultivators and in their usual 
way but at intervals of 6 ^et. 

2nd. Own planting in holes 12 inches deep and 18 inches square* 
tbq holes being first filled in with 5 inches of good manure, into 
which the seeds were placed, holes 6 feet apart. 

3rd. Own planting in pits 4 feet deep and 4 feet dia: filled in 
with 12 inches deep of good manured soil, into which seeds or 
seedlings were planted ns found most convenient, pits 10 feet apart. 
The first by the Koirees and native cultivators is an entire failure. 
Seed for 30 biggahs was given and three rupees per biggah advanced 
with promise of further assistance as the plant progressed, and 
the assurance that the produce both in cotton and seeds should be 
purchased from them at an advance on the market price of the time 
with prizes for the best out turn. The result of the experiment 
will not, I think, equal o seers of cotton. The land was cleared 
of Jungle only two years since and therefore is new. It is good 
opium soil. New Orleans seed did not germinate, and was replac¬ 
ed by Egyptian with the above result. 

2nd. Own Cultivation—One patch of this about .5 biggahs is 
growing in very sandy ground (an old Indigo field) from New Or¬ 
leans seed planted about the end of June. As many of the seeds 
did not germinate the planting was continued during July. Plants 
are now in all the boles, and for their size appear to be bearing 
very well, having from 10 to 30 large pods on a bush, but the 
bushes do not look so fresh and healthy as I should like to see 
them. Though a gentleman who has been in the Carolina Cotton 
fields and about a month ago looked at the plants said they looked 
ns well as the same plants in America. He remarked that they 
should have been only'3 feet apart. They now average about 2 feet 
in height. About 2 biggahs of Egyptian seed were planted in the 
same place about the beginning of August and though receiving, the 
same treatment are now much higher, the average being not less 
than 3 feet. 

In a patch of newly cleared jungle land during 1 .j mouth from 
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13th August till the end of September there were planted about 70 
biggahs of Egyptian seed. .30 of these look well the average height 
being about 3 feet and fresher looking than the former. The ‘holes 
were filled up with good monld as the plant grew, the intention 
being that the roots should be as far from the hot dry surface as 
possible, irrigation to any considerable extent being at present im¬ 
practicable. 

3rd. Own cultivation in 4 feet pits. There are say 10 biggahs 
of this, planted about the end of September and the beginning of 
October. The plant on the whole looks much fresher and strong¬ 
er than any on the surface or in the 12 inch holes; the leaves 
being large full aud rigid, with sap. Many of the plants have al¬ 
ready grown up out of the’ pits and are beginning to pod plenti¬ 
fully for their size, what the result will be it is at present impossible 
to say. 

The endeavour is to supersede the necessity of irrigation in light 
sandy ground while the benefit of irrigation at a minimum cost 
i.s in some degree obtained. The pits arc filled with good mould or 
surface parings as the plants grow, and thus far the result is very 
promising. Plants with roots 4 feet in the ground will probably 
after cutting away the old wood give vigorous shoots for several 
years, and thus situated the condition of the plant seems to be as 
nearly in accordance with its nature as possible, damp and cold 
below with plenty of sun above. I do not think that the expenses 
of this mode of cultivation will exceed those of the ordinary method. 

(Signed,) James Mylne, 

Bebeea Srahabad : Agent to H. Burrows. 

December'20lh, 1801. Jugdispore Estate. 

P. S.—I have seen in several places in the neighbourhood what 
appears to be Egyptian cotton bearing freely a small pod but good 
staple and 2* or 3 years old; height 10 or 12 feet. 

Gya. 

The cotton seed you sent me germinated very well and from 
experiments made by me I have no doubt the district of Behar 
will produce very fine cotton. The acclimated New Orleans seed 
is the. best for Behar. 1 have sent some specimens of cotton from 
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(he New Orleans acclimated seed to Messrs. Gillanders Arbuthnot 
& Co.’" and also to Mr. Beadon, as I shonld like to see its oul- 
tivadon encouraged in that district. 1 also enclose yon a sample, but 
as 1 left Gya, just as this crop was coming on, I only gathered a 
small portion ; the bulk of the crop from the acclimated seed went 
to my mi^. 

This cotton is from cotton produced in my garden last year. The 
seed yon supplied me with was sown but had not flowered when 
I left Gya last October. The great secret is to sow in June and (o 
shade your trees from the fierce sun of July, August and Sept. 

Patna : 12-17-f)l. E. F. Laotocr. 

Borhee. . 

In reply to yours of the Cth instant received last night 1 beg to 
say that the last supply of New Orleans seed that was sent me 
reached too late in tho season to admit of its bring extensively 
sown, a small quantity, which I put on ridges germinated to the 
extent of 73 per cent. The plants are now 2 feet high and in full 
blossom. The Egyptian seed sown by me on ridges has not 
succeeded so well as that put in broad cast; this I attribute to the 
small crust of earth, comparatively speaking, that shelters the roots, 
compared with the plants that are on level ground and sown broad 
cast. Wind and rain have also a less injurious eft’cct on plants 
not on ridges. 

n</« December, 1861. C. E. Blechynden. 

Bhavgtjlpore. 

In reply to your letter of the I8th December last, I have the honor 
to inform you that the cotton seeds supplied by you for sow¬ 
ing in this District were distributed by me to several zemindars 
European and Native. Some say that none of the seeds germinated 
bnt 1 cannot get details from them. 

Some have reserved the seeds saying that the best time for sowing 
in aiu,... .1 , gygj spring shower. 

Bhaogulpi^^^ . g Seinnbr, 

27<A Cdketor. 

' ”.77 ’■ previous communioatioiu and' the Committee’e report on 

the cotton will he v , . 

Voond at page 198. 
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SaHEBOPNGE SEEKREBGU1.1.Y. 

In reply to yours of the 6th ultimo I beg to say the cotton ger¬ 
minated well in all cases and the plants looked strong and healthy, 
but unfortunately the very high inundations and hill floods of this 
year destroyed the crops and every plant perished except aj^out 
100 which were much injured; and when the pods were nearly 
ripe an insect attacked them altogether. I look on my experiment 
as a failure but 1 intend to try again as the ryots were well pleased 
with the prospect of the crops before the water spoiled it. 

Wm. Ector, Orr. 

6tA January, 1862. 

PuTTORGOTTA, COLGONG. 

I am duly in receipt of your letter, dated the 6th Deer, and in 
reply I beg to state for the information of the Colton Supply Asso¬ 
ciation that the Egyptian cotton seed received by me is thriving 
well and showing a good quantity of pod although at present none 
of it is ripe. The seed sown first that is to say that sown about the 
middle of June last, is the most thriving, I will let you know 
the.result of the produce as soon as the crop is gathered. 

None of the New Orleans seed has germinated; this was owing 
to the seed being in a damaged state when delivered to me; this 1 
have proved by a number of experiments. 

I have no doubt that had the seed been good the result would 
have been equally as good as the Egyptian. 

Nearly all the acclimatized New Orleans seed has germinated 
and is thriving well. I will send you samples of this and the 
Egyptian Cotton as soon as the crop is gathered. 

COLGONG: 

January, lltA 1862. G. Macdonald. 

COLOONG. 

In reply to your letter of inquiry of the 6th I am sorry to give 
an unsatisfactory account of the result of my sowings of the two 
descriptions of cotton seed furnished to me. 

1 look upon the late sowing of the seed as one cause of failure, it 
being pat into the ground when the native cotton is upwards of a 
foot on foot and a halfj and therefore planted out of season. 

2 K 
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Independent of the above the seed itself was indifferent as you 
will observe from the small quantity which germinated giving only 

small beegahs (Bengal) from the liberal supply furnished me. 

I cleaned some virgin soil below Pankabaree in the Sikhim Terai, 
hadjt well cultivated with my own ploi^hs, thorongly cleaned and dug 
with Kodalees, and expected to reap a good harvest seeing the 
suitable nature of the soil from rich plants growing adjacent from 
native seed; but as I said before the quality of the seed was poor 
and the sowing too late in the year. 

1 have begged my friend Mr. Scanlan of Oaijeeling to send you 
down by dawk banghy specimens of the two kinds of cotton with any 
remarks he may be able to make upon the same and the working of 
the cleaning machanic which I received through Messrs. George 
Henderson & Co. I believe through the kindness of Messrs. 
Mosdy and Hurst. 

I am sorry for the failure of the experiment this year, I shall 
be happy to give it another trial next year both in the Terai and in 
valleys within the Hills where the soil is suitable. 

CoLGONG ; C. H. Barnes. 

noth Dcr., 

PURNKAH. 

In reply to your letter of the (Jth Dec., I must apologize for not 
writing before this but your letter has only reached me after my 
returning from a journey through the Daijecling and Rajmabal 
hills. 

I distributed the cotton seed you sent me over a large tract of 
country and sowed about 50 biggaha myself, hut in every case 
our labour was lost, scarcely a seed germinated, the seed was 
bad,. this has had a bad effect on the people of the country; 
in the same neighbourhood the acclimated seed thrives very 
well and is bearing as usual. In future 1 would advise your 
Society to make a hole in each of the casks they receive, and 
taking a handful of seed out of them try their germinating power 
before they send them up. It is very discouraging to have land 
prepared &c.—apd then to find seed so very bad. Had ^ the number 
of seeds come up Twould not have complained, hut a total failure 
is not at all encouraging. While travelling through the R^mahal 
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hill, Purneah, Dinagepoore, the Turrie and, Darjeeling hills, I came 
across fields of»Egyptian, Sea Island and New Orleans cotton : in 
every case I consider the produce of the first two complete failures 
while the last fibe New Orleans or Upland Gorgian) produced eotton 
as good as the samples you sent me and 1 consider was perfectly 
successful. 

The Daijwling Turrie produced this cotlou of a long staple and 
quite clean and white ; in short in no case was it under the mark of 
the Rajmahal hills cotton I sent you some time ago. I must how¬ 
ever mention here that the plants in the Rajmahal hills grow to a 
large size uid the same number of plants covered more ground and 
looked more bushy in the last named plant than in the Turrie, they 
also bore more pods—but I am not able to compare the produce 
(quantity) of cotlou in each field. 

rdh February, 1862. 3. Bvrke. 

PUBNEAH. 

The cotton seed received from you and sown in September has 
not had time to give a yield and therefore the questions in Mr. 
Doorban’s letter cannot be answered. Mr. Blcchynden’s questions 
I can answer, as some seed received from him was sown by me in 
,April and the packet, received from you in September has also been 
sown;, the result of tba April trial has made me give up all 
thoughts of cultivating cotton in lands such as I have here and I 
do not think there is any land in Purneah on which cotton can be 
grown as a crop to give a staple worth anything. The acclimated 
seed came up very well indeed, nearly every seed, whilst the im¬ 
ported kinds did not vegetate more than 1 in 4 in the Sea Island, 
or 1 in 7 in the Petty Qulph. The plants grew to some 3| feet 
in height and bore from lO to 15 pods, the cotton was very thin 
and short and the pods contained nearly all seed. To ti^ and rc' 
raedy this I cut the tops of the 2nd batch of cotton 1 had, but the 
result as far as the size of pod went was the same, and as I attribu¬ 
ted this to the poverty of ^fae soil, I did not take any more care 
of it ahd gave up the thouglit of eoltivating cotton in Puro^li, 
1 ihi^faere mention that the subsoil is entirely sand, and this is a 
feature of the whole district; the surface soil was a mixed light 
earth such as would yield vvell with tobacco or rape seed and had 
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l)(>en liigiily manured. The cotton was white and fine but as far 
as giving any return to repay the trouble and expense a complete 
failure. Tbe luxurious growth of the plants gave me great hopes, 
but as soon as the plant began to pod and the pdll to ripen the 
result became more disheartening. This has been the complaint 
with Mr. C.' Barnes and others and I attribute it entirely to the 
poor soil, very different to that of Central India where cotton is 
said to be most luxuriant. 

(8igmed.)R. DkCouecx. 

Berbampore. 

In May last I tried the cotton seed supplied me by the Associa¬ 
tion, distributed a quantity of it about the country and the general 
complaint was that it did not vegetate. I however managed to rear 
sufficient plants to plant out 30 beegahs of land in tbe manner dis- 
cribed in the pamphlet furnished with the seeds, but the excessive 
wet season we experienced this year, followed up with an unusual 
high inundation, destroyed nearly the whole of the plants and what 
are now left are stunted and unhealthy, they have borne no pods to 
speak of; my experiments were on a flat country ahd tbe plants 
suffered from the rain water not being able to drain off. 

There is however a very large tract of country in the Rajahye Dis¬ 
trict undulating the high ridges called Kutall generally uncultivated" 
and overgrown with brushwood jungle, rich clay soil, and never 
subject to inundation; this tract of country I consider may be 
brought advantageously to operate on cotton cultivation. It has 
never been tested and it is my wish to bring a few beegahs into 
cnltiviUion but any expense incurred is thrown away when the seed 
is bad. 

In November 1860 Chunder Mohun Mookerjee a Native Agent 
of the Cotton Supply Association at ^erhampore gave me a few 
seers of seeds which also turned out bad; but I got a few plants 
which 1 reared in my garden. At his recommendation I sowed in 
November; these plants had numerous pods but they were chiefly 
blighted. 1 have lately got three sefrs of fresh seed from a friend 
which I have put in at once to test which season’s planting thrives 
best 

: Henry DEVERBEt.. • 

1861. 
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Deo6Bor (Somthal Pergvnnahs.) 

Id reply to your letter dated 6th October 1861 I regret jo ihforin 
you that the sowing of the cotton seed supplied -by yon have 
proved a nearly total failure. 

The greater part of this seed I sowed myself either in th6 jail 
garden or in a patch of land 1 took for that purpose. But several 
natives disposed to give the experiment a fair trial also sowed 
small patches with seed supplied by me, and they met with the 
same failure that attended my attempt. 

The mode of cutivation adopted by me 1 will proceed to describe. 

Tli^ greater quantity of my sowings were made in a large patch 
of land that had for some years been lying waste. The reason for 
selecting this spot was that elephants had for some considerable 
time, been kept there, and as I supposed the land was well man¬ 
ured in consequence. The soil itself was very poor, a light gravelly 
clay over a stratum of rock, but I relied on the quantity of manure 
and good cultivation for getting a crop out of it. At the first fall of 
rain I commenced ploughing, and where the land had been pre¬ 
pared as finely as it is the custom here to do for sugar cane, 1 
sowed my cotton. The sowing was broad cast but the seed was 
carefully and thinly scattered and I contemplated thinning it 
when it came up, if too thick. 

Soon in July the cotton germinated magnificently, the leaf being 
8 or 10 times the size of that of the indigenous cotton. From 
that time to early in September it fionrished in the most promis¬ 
ing manner, the plants reaching a height of 17 or 18 inches. But 
then a change took place, the leaves began to' shrivel, abortive pods 
began to shew themselves, and the plants ceased to grow or progress 
in any way. 

I must mention that before these signs manifested themselves 
I had carefully sown the plants and weeded the land. The heavy 
fall of rain we had this year could not have seriously affected the 
plants, as the land in which these were was on a considerable slope 
which left ho standing ground for water. 

-Frohi the time that the cdtton shewed symptoms of withering 
until this time no improvement has appeared, and I fear the result 
must be ■ pronotiuced a failure. The causes of this, in this instance. 
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might be said to be one or more of the following,—poor soil- 
improper manore, or late oultiyatiou of the land. 

But these canses do not explain why the same want of success 
should have attended the sowings in the Jail garden where the soil 
is very tolerable. The laud had always been under cultivation 
for .S years, and it was mauured with the refuse of the garden 
and cow house. There only remains then the assumption that the 
system of cultivation ado}>tod, which was the same at the Jail 
and on the larger patch previously alluded to, was a mistaken 
one. For no question as to the quality of the seed can in my 
opinion be entertained for a moment. The failure of the natives 
who were supplied with seed may certainly be attributed to poor 
soil and insufficient manure and cultivation. In this part of the 
country the high lands are very indifferent—the crops they bear, 
as the rents fixed for them, are nominal as regards the greater quan¬ 
tity. And the cultivator devotes all his attention and re.sonrees 
to his dban and sugarcane lauds that lie in the valleys, '\ing 
only his spare time to high lands. With very tittle eultivaiin i and 
manure he gets a crop of Indian corn, teel, koostec or indigenous 
cotton out of his high lands that repay; lorn for his labor; but whici 
only repays him liecause the nait he jmys is next to nothing and 
the expense of cultivation not much more. 

Edward Bkadoun. 

]C)th December, 1861. 

Bebbbhoom. 

In reply to your letter of ihe 5th Instant, I beg to inform you 
that 1 sowed the cotton seed in many acres of land, having previ¬ 
ously prepared the soil according to the printed directions. 

The seed germinated well and the plants which arc three feet 
apart from each other grew up and were in a thriving and pro¬ 
mising state in the beginning. They began to flower and bear 
pdda hut afterwards the leaves began to curl and the plants wore 
a and decaying aspect so that the pods began to foU down 
before they atUuned to theie maUirity. - 

I know not to what is this failure attribated, whether to the 
eiiormnns oiiantitv of rain we had this year or to the unsifltablen’css 
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of the soil. ‘Th prerent water from sinkinj^ in tlie roots of the 
plant I kept the draihs clear and adopted ridge systetn. 

After the rains are over from the month of October} the plants 
are now producing a few pods, but the cotton which is picked up 
carefully is not uf superior quality. 

In conclusion I am sorry to say that the plant..tioi) did not at 
all pay for the expense and pains 1 bestowed upon it. 

ICfA December, 1861. Koylas nautii Ro\. 

Kishnaghur. 

1 am in receipt of your favor of tlie Gtb instant. I am sorry to 
inform you that the continued rains and unusually high inundation 
which eanic into my garden at Bansbaireah and flooded the country in 
every direction, destroyed every crop in tlie neighbourhood. I shall 
liowever sow this season whenever we have rain from the month 
of ^Vlarch up to June and observe whicli is the most favorable time 

f>i\r\virllr. 

ivisuNAGiJt'ii : JouN White. 

lit''. December, 18(ii. 

iiARASET. 

iate the (iovernor General must surely have the 

efVeet ot intrriducin|' iiee/aibad farms more or less cultivated by 
steam power; I mean the sale of w.iste lands. Why then rather ex¬ 
periment upon jungle than cleared land ? 

1 should think that ryots would be glad of assistance in the 
shnjie of ploughing after a ri<-e or summer crop—to turn up fresh 
laud, and turn weeds under—all this iuthe;pionth of August, wheu 
the laud is soft enough for any juirpOse—perhaps they might be 
able to sow tobacco uud plant it out on this land in October. They 
would then have no fallows at all on good land. 

1 have tried deep digging this year to see if it affects the crops. 
Some tobacco plants came up very fast—but have been spoilt in the 
rain. The cotton has not been so successful. I sowed first a piece 
of deep laud and several plants came up, but' they are at a stand¬ 
still. Then about 2 bcegahs cultivated as tobacco-land —but they' 
came up so sparingly, that,I consider it useless to sow more at this 
time of .the year and, shall reserve the seed for a few months longer, 
what remains of it. The 2 beegahs were sown twice, once before 
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the rainy weather hst and once after, so my plants are of both sizes — 
but neither seem to grow. They are covered with leaves, in some 
small and in others large, when large, thej are in much less number. 
The season has been most unfortunate. On first receiving the seed, 

1 had long to wait for a sowing “joe,” then before it was sown the 
cold weather crops were being sown, the beds of tobacco plants— 
and lastly there has been this drizzly wet weather. But it seems 
to be the cold which is their greatest enemy, they are not growing 
as the first few seeds grew, which I put in a garden in August— 
these were destroyed during a long absence of mine. 

I shall take precautions to have land ready to receive the seed 
which remains next spring—'and have it well fenced round to pre¬ 
vent any native mistakes about cattle trespass. 

Hobra Factory. 

Noeemier 2‘2nd, 1861. Sherlock Hare.' 

Barraset. 

Press of business having prevented my replying to your letter of 
the 6th December last, I do so now to inform you that on receipt of 
the seeds referred to therein I had some sown and the plants came 
up pretty well but soon died in consequence of over moisture; the 
remainder of the seed I had put in November but not one came 
up although the seeds had been kept in bottles sealed down. 
Morellgdnge, R. Morrell. 

27 March, 1861. 

Soon derbunos. 

In reply to your letter of the 6th Instant 1 have the pleasure 
to state that the cotton plant is thriving very well at present on 
the “Ellenguuge” Estate of which 100 Biggahs have been planted, 
but in my opinion the issue .of seed was rather late for the seed 
planted in June is now about 5 feet liigh and bearing (the rest 
planted as the land was prepared is also doing well) at present. 

In continuance I have to inform you that Mr. F. Schiller, un¬ 
dertook the risk and expense of the experiment and employed 
Mr. Bennett who has had experience .in the planting of cotton in 
nthwt^untries. I have shewn your letter to Mr. Schiller who will 
|oa lro(||i Mr. Bennett a detailed aeconnt of die |dantation. • 

D^c. 1861, J. S. Dona'roy. 
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Dear Sir>—We beg to band you herewith a sample of, our 
Soonderbund cotton from the Ellengunge Estate, and we shall feel 
obliged if you will compare the same with other specimens from 
that part of the country which may be in your possession. The fibre 
is very fine and from Egyptian seed planted partly in May last, 
but we think Sea Island or from New-Orleans would give a strong 
produce, and is likely to pay better to the planter if carried out 
on an extensive scale. 

Calcutta, John Borradaile ano Co. 

1st March. 1862. 

SOONDERBUNOS. 

In reply to your circular of the Gth instant (to which I would 
iiavc replied earlier but for pressure of business ) I have the pleasure 
to inform you that the sowings made by me of the seed supplied by 
the Society have proved seemingly favourable. 

I sowed the seed in a Grant (No. lOfi in Hodge’s Soonderbnn 
map ) belonging to Mr. Campbell Macarthur and myself. We pur* 
abased the Grant in September 1860, it was then wholly uncleared, 
and had never been bunded previously. Within a year of our pur¬ 
chase, we bunded about 4,000 Bigghas. On a portion of this 
bunded land I sowed your seed. It germinated very freely, I send 
you some of the cotton picked and cleaned, I also send yon four of 
the plants, not picked specimens, but four taken at random. The 
smaller plants give the greater produce. Most of iny cotton unfortu¬ 
nately ripened during the late rains, and in consequence got dis¬ 
colored and spoilt. Some of it ripened and burst in two months 
from the date of sowing. The plants are still bearing; those that 
I now send were brought up from the Grant two days ago. 

Calcutta: G II. Temple. 

12<& Deer, 1861. 

Cuttack. 

1 have to offer many apologies for not replying to your letter be¬ 
fore, regarding the success which has attended the sowing of the two 
kinds of cotton seed which you kindly furnished to the Cuttack 
Botanical Gardens, but my time has been so fully taken up vrith 
profeaai on a l engagemente that I have had little or no spare time 
to myself. , 

2 L 
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You maj ranember 1 nceind in all t8 seers of cotton seed, viz. 
S seers Sea Island cotton seeds, and 15 seers Egyptian. The former, 
Sea Island cotton, fuled entirely, the seeds after being a week in 
the ground became soft, and a little later appeared like powder. I 
do not think one seed germbated. The Egyptian cotton seed on 
the other hand, planted at the same time, and under tiie very same 
circumstance, germinated freely to the extent of 95 per cent, it is 
now looking very well. In a future letter I will give you particulars 
regarding the manner in which I have sown the cotton and pre¬ 
pared the land. 

Cuttack; R. Pbingle. 

January 20th, 1862. 

Cherra-Poongee. 

In reply to your letter of the 18th ultimo I beg to say that the 
cotton seeds you sent me did not arrive till long after the sowing 
season had passed by. I have consequently kept them by me and 
before the commencement of next rains which is the proper season 
for sowing I shall have them distributed amongst the cotton gro¬ 
wers on the lower ranges of hills towards Assam and will report the 
result hereafter. 

Cberra Poongee: A. Rowlatt. 

Shillony 6th January, 1862. 

Assam. 

With reference to your letter of the 18th December I have the 
honor to inform you that the cotton seed only reached at the begin¬ 
ning of this year and it is impossible 1 could furnish a report at 
present as the cotton cultivation season in Upper Assam only com¬ 
mences in the end of February. At present 1 am distributing 
the seed and when the sowings have taken place I will communi¬ 
cate the result. 

H. S. Bitab. 

Luckimpore Assam : 1st Class Dy. Comr 

Dated Camp Puhah QHth Jan. 1862. 

Cbittagopg. 

1 must apologize for not having sent a reply to yon about the cot¬ 
ton seed forwarded to me by you but 1 knew that Mr. Ward had re- 
ported to you and my report could be only a duplicate of his. 
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The seed arrived here in a good state and germinated when sown, 
but it alt died off. It was sown at the wrong time of the year. 

Chittagong : 

\Ath March, 186-2. C. T. Bvckim^nd. 

Chittagong. 

On receipt of the cotton seed forwarded to me by yoo in Septem¬ 
ber last, I gave portions of it to all the Gentlemen in this station 
requesting them to sow it, and report the result. I sowed some 
in my own garden, and I sent some to the Island of Cootubdceah, I 
also sent some to the Zemindars of the hills. 

2. That sown in my own garden was on low ground, and never came 
up, but all that was sown on the hills about the station and in Coo- 
tubdeeah germinated and produced plants which to all appearance 
were very healthy, strange to say however none of the plants produc¬ 
ed any pods. Captain Graham obtained three which he sent me, and 
which I most unfortunately mislaid. The cotton appeared good, but 
those were the only pods which were reared out of the whole batch 
of seeds which you sent me. Mr. Sarson Deputy Collector of this 
District has lately told me that he thinks that the pods are coming 
on the plants which he sowed, if they do eventually appear, I will 
send you specimens. The hill Zemindars say that the seeds which 
I sent them germinated, but I cannot get any very credible account 
about the result with them, they have sent me neither plants nor 
pods. I have given one or two Gentlemen a second supply of seeds 
quite lately, it is possible that the present season is better for the 
cotton than November. 

3. 1 am rather unwilling to give any opinion as to the reasons of 
this only partial success, one Gentleman told me confidently that 
the very heavy rain which we had in the early part of November 
half drowned the plants, and stunted their growth, but another as 
confidently declared that had it not been for that rain none of the 
seed would have come up. We all have about an equal knowledge 
of the subject, and you will observe that it is not deep. The com¬ 
mon country cotton is sown in the month of April, it is more than 
probable that owing to some peculiarity of climate that month is 
the proper time for sowing all cotton in Chittagong, and I have 
kept some seeds for an experiment then. If yon have some fresh 
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seed to spare, I wish you would kindly send me a few pounds by 
the Burmak Company's Steamer. The climate here is very damp 
and that which I have is slightly affected and may not germinate. 
I am sorry that I have not a more favorable report to give yon, 
but I trust to be more successful in April next. Il is of course even 
now possible that that|wbich we sowed i?i November will bear, but I 
am inclined to think that it will not. It is now about a raontb 
since Captain Graham gave me the pods to which I alluded above, 
and if the plants were good foe any thing I think that they would 
all have borne then. 

Chittagng J. D. Ward, 

21st, Veby. 1862. Ofy. Collector. 

Ramrke, Arracan. 

In reply to your letter of the 18th ultimo I regret to inform you 
that very little of the cotton seed I received germinated, it failed 
entirely in the Islands of Cheduba and Ramree and only a small 
quantity germinated at Aeng. 

T. Shepherd 

Kyodk Phyoo : Ofg : Dy Commr. First Class 

Dated \7th January, 1862. Ramree. 

Maulmain 

lu reply to your circular of the 18th ultimo 1 beg to say that 
the cotton seed sent to me by the Society has been distributed to 
several persons: whom I will request them to inform me of the 
result of their sowings, but I fear the seed arrived too late in the 
season for this climate to give any good results. 

Maulmain : S. R. Tickell. 

I3tA January, 1862. Deputy Commr. First Class. 

In continuation to this OfHce letter No. 122 of the 13th ultimo, 

I have the honor to forward herewith "for your information copies 
of communications from Messrs. Buchanan, Smith and Twemlow 
regarding the sowing of the cotton seeds distributed to them. 

Maulmain J. K. Macrae. 

6<A February 1862. 

Received too late for this season. But a little of the Egyptian 
was distributed at Elangoon, Faan and Mengsai to three men who 
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promised to chance a sowing. Have not had time sin<% to go up 
again and see after it. 

&th February 1862. Sd. G. Buchanan. 

With reference to your Circular Memo No. 130 dated oth instant 
calling for report on the cotton seed distributed for cultivation by 
the Deputy Commissioner with his letter No. 101 of 20tb No¬ 
vember last, I beg to state that the seed was received rather too 
late in the season to admit a fair trial of it—However the following 
may not prove uninteresting. 

On the 2;)th Nov. 1861—A handfull of New Orleans and the 
same quantity of Egyptian seed was sown by me, about an inch 
in the ground, in separate boxes, and watered well—On the 4th 
5th and 6th day, the latter, about J of the quantity sown came 
up, but so weak that in a fortnight after, all, but one decayed. 
—This one, is now about 8 inches high and has 7 leaves on it—The 
former sort appears to be too old or damaged seed, not one of it 
came up—On the l.'ith December I had a handful of each sort 
tied in a piece of wet linen for .3 days, when open, found that a 
portion of the Egyptian only germinated—On the 3rd January 
1862—The same quantity was again sown in open air,at Toung 
Woing in a patch of ground lately cleared of jungle for vegeta¬ 
ble garden, here I met with better success. There are now about 
30 odd plants (of the Egyptian) from 5 to 7 inches high fit for 
transplanting. 

As the season for experiment on a large scale has not a:rived 
(for, I believe, the proper season for sowing Cotton is the com¬ 
mencement of the rains) so no opinion on it could be given till 
then. 

I offered the seed to several Burmese to make a trial but none 
inclined to accept it 

In Conclusion, I beg to remark that 1 fear labor is too high here 
for paying speculation. 

Maolmain (Sd.) D. Smith. 

TAe 7th February, 1862. 

With reference to your request to be informed the result of my 
cotton sowings in Maulmain, I beg to state that having received 
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Ihe seed* m l«t« as ihc 20iA November 1861,1 did not see any ne¬ 
cessity for putting thero into the ground o«/ ofstaton. I liad not 
the opportunity of seeing the printed paper of instructions pro¬ 
mised in your letter of the 20tli November until the 6th February 
from which, 1 perceive that, it is recommended the land should 
be prepared in February or March and the seed sown in May, after 
two or three good falls of rain. I am waiting for this period and 
shall then proceed to make use of the seeds you kindly sent me. 

I purpose making my experiments on high land in Mopoon and 
though not sanguine of doing much I still hojie to give a fair trial. 

Maolmain 

8fA February, 1862. Sd. W. Twemlow. 

Andamans. 

I have this day packed two specimens of cotton regarding which 
I shall feel favored by your obtaining opinions, to be published with 
a report on the result of our cotton experiments here, which I will 
send you so soon as our cotton harvest is over. 

Whatever way be the report as to the quality of the cotton I 
send you there can be no doubt as to the profitableness of the article 
as to quantity, the yield is equal already to 1,200 lbs (if my calcu¬ 
lations are correct) per acre but as I have already said I will give 
yon a carefully considered report when the crop is all in. 

You will observe that one packet is from the plants grown last 
year from New Orleans seed which have been allowed to stand and 
the second packet is from plants of this year from the seed of the 
crop of last year. This mention is sufficient to indicate the inter¬ 
est attached to them. 

January, 1862. J. C. Hadghton. 

Penang 

Extract of a Letter from Lt. Coll. O. Cavenagh 

By this mail I have despatched an Envelope containing a sample 
of the produce of the Egyptian cotton seed you kindly furnished 
me, I have not yet been able to visit the plantation but hope to do 
so next week. Some of the plants ase I hear thriving remarkably 
well, though a good number were blighted owing to their having 
been very heavy rain shortly after the seed was put into the ground. 
The gentleman who owns the plantation expresses himself however 
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satisfied vith the result of the experiment and possibly with greater 
experience of the nature of the climate any future trial may 
prove more successful. 

Penang, Dated 5th February 1862 


Report by a section of the Society’s Committee on the samples of 
cotton referred to in the above communications, 

I have the honor to report on the samples of cotton submitted 
to me as a member of the Cotton Committee of the Society. 

1. Mr. PomeU. Rosa, Shajehanpore. 

No. 1, A. The produce of imported New Orleans Seed. As to color 
and condition the sample is excellent, and in their qualities it is 
equal to fair middling New Orleans cotton and is only inferior 
to it in length of staple and strength of fibre, but on the whole it is 
of a description that would very readily find vent in the English 
market at probably about two pence per pound less than fair mid¬ 
dling New Orleans, and is therefore a very desirable cotton. 

No. 2, A. The produce of acclimatized New Orleans seed. Com¬ 
pared with No. 1 A this sample is equally good in color and condition 
which are both excellent. The staple however is shorter and I think 
the fibre is harsher although perhaps stronger. It may be valued 
at about a penny per pound less than No. 1, and is also a very desi¬ 
rable cotton for the English market. 

No. 3, A. The produce of plants of New Orleans Cotton of the 
second year’s growth. 

The length of staple seems to deteriorate with every remove 
from the original stock, but notwithstanding this defect it is very 
satisfactory, in an economical point of view, to know that so useful 
a cotton can be had from plants of the second year’s growth, and the 
more so as it appears they yield abundantly. This sample shows 
a veiy fair soft fibre, softer and finer 1 think than No. 2, but shorter. 
1 should value No. 2 and 3 at about the same price. 

N. 4, A. Native cotton—Is of good color and veiy clean but of 
very short staple and extremely harsh though strong in fibre. 
This description is not worth cultivating for export. 
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2 . Mr. Burrow’s Ettate, Jutjdispore. 

No. 1, F Cottoa in seed raised from N. O. seed. This is a very 
good specimen indeed. The fibre is particularly soft and silky 
and the staple is of fair length. The bolls are well filled and of 
good size. If properly cleaned this would be a very saleable cotton 
in England. 

No, 2, F The produce of Egyptian seed. This is a beautifully 
fine long stapled cotton, fully retaining the characteristics of its 
original stock; but it has been injured in color, the bolls having 
been allowed to burst before picking and the dew or rain have spoiled 
and injured it; to avoid this the bolls should be taken off as soon 
as the calyx begins to split, and before it bursts entirely open, then 
placed under cover where they can expand fully and free of contact 
with leaves or dew or dust. 

3. Col Cavenagh, Penang. 

G. Cotton from Egyptian seed. The color and condition are very 
good but the cotton has lost much of the silky texture and length 
of staple which are the inherent qualities of the original stock. It 
is however a very desirable description of cotton. 

4. Messrs. John Borradaile Co. 

D. Produce of Egyptian cotton raised at Ellengunge, Mutlah. 
This is a fine long stapled cotton but irregular in quality, some of 
it being rather harsh in fibre and part of it has been damaged by 
dews or rain before picking, as shown by the stains; the strength 
of the fibre is thus injured, but on the whole it is a very desirable 
cotton, and more valuable by two pence per pound than New Orleans 
cotton: but whether it would be more profitable to the grower t han 
New Orleans it is impossible to say without having tiie data before 
us of the relative quantity of ground sown, and produce reaped of 
both kinds. 

5. Capt. J. C. Houghton, Port Blair, Andamans. 

No. 1. .E. Cotton in seed from plants sown in June 1860, 
gathered Jany. 1862. 

There is evidently a mixture in this sample of Sea Island or Egyp¬ 
tian and New Orleans stock. In some of it, the cotton comes 
entiret]M>l^i;he seed, leaving it quite clean and free of wool which 
hay ^11 i^ow considered a reliable test of origin: the fine silky 
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quality of the fibre and length of staple shown in most of the samples 
wonld certainly lead me to classify it as of Sea Island stock. At all 
events I shonld require some further proof than what is before 
me of this sample being entirely the produce of New Orleans seed, 
before I could assent, to the allegation that the soil of the Andamans 
Island can so far alter the appearance of the seed and the quality of 
the cotton grown there, as to produce, from a downy green- seeded 
species, (N. O,) a clean black seeded cotton of a much longer and 
finer staple. 

Part of the sample is evidently of N. O. stock but the most of it 
is I should say of Sea Island stock, and of which too much cannot 
be. produced. 

No. 2. E. Is clearly of New Orleans stock and is a desirable 
cotton—the -color good and the fibre of great strength, but the 
length of the staple and the quality or fineness of the fibre are 
both inferior to the original stock—nevertheless this cotton wonld 
be a very acceptable substitute for the former under present cir¬ 
cumstances, but the fact of its inferiority to the original would 
prove that the soil of the Andamans does not in all cases at least 
improve the species. 

6. Major, A. P. Orr. Roy Bareilly. 

B. Four Bolls the produce of New Orleans seed furnished by the 
Society. These show a fair quality of cotton, the color is good and 
the staple of fair length and strength. The failure of the crop as no¬ 
ticed by Major Orr seems to have been pretty general this season, ow¬ 
ing perhaps to excessive rainfall and also to the ravages of insects. 

The application of experience cannot entirely ward off loss 
from such causes; but I feel confident that the want of experience 
generally as to ||:he time of sowing, choice of soil and* treatment 
of the plant, by Europeans* who have hitherto essayed the cultiva¬ 
tion of cotton on this side of India, is the chief cause of failure. 
We may therefore fairly entertain the hope that with perseverance 
and increased attention to these essentials we shall in time produce 
cotton in quantity and quality* that will stand comparison with the 
produce of any country in the world. 

7. JMir. 0. //. Temple. 

C. Soonderhund cotton raised from Egyptian seed presented by 

2 M 
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the A. himI H. society. TTlis ts a fine long stapled cotton of a very 
nseful description, bat the color and the strength at the Bhre nh 
both iiijared by dews or rain—part of it is also very imperfectly 
cleaned, being full of the straw of husks of paddy. 

CALOuira : SteWart Douglas. 

29tA March, 1862. 

I beg to hand yon the following Report on the various samples of 
cotton you sent to me for examination some days ago. 

Received from Mr. Powell of Rosa Shojehanpoor. Very clean, 

KTo. 1 A from impor- good oolor and condition, well grown, and 
tf'd New Orleans seed of evidently gathered at a [)roper time and it 
1861 sown in May. jg separated from the seed with care ; the 

fibre is soft, fairly strong, and in length equal to the standard of 
American grown (New Orleans) as given by the Cotton Supply Asso¬ 
ciation. I consider its value and usefulness to be nearly eqnal to fair 

No. 2 A from scolima- middling Orleans. 
tad New Orleans seed. Also from Mr. Powell. This is quite as 
clean and good in color as A, 1. the fibre is somewhat harsher, more 
irregular in length, shorter but stronger than 1-A; still it is a very 
useful cotton and little inferior in value to the above. 

No. 8 A from plants It is excellent in coloeRnd condition, soft 

of 2nd. year’s growth New fgjj length of staple. I fail to discern that 

Orleans kind . i i a , 

It IS in any way lufenor to sample I A and 

give it equal value and usefulness; it is a very desirable kind of 

cotton. 

No. 4 A. Native cotton. Also from Mr. Powell. The color and con¬ 
dition is as good as it well could be, but the staple is so very short 
as to makd it almost valueless for manufacturing by modern machi- 
nery. 

I consider these experiments of Mr. Powell very interesting— 
he appears to have given much attention to the subject. 1 would 
su^iast that he be requested to furnish the Society with a few more 
partkitilars of the result, as regards the quantity produced, and the 
cost of coltiv^ion per acre up to the close of .the season of produc¬ 
tion ; and if he would state generally, the quantity of rwn which 
may have fallen, or the number of times the plants have been.irriga- 
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ted duiing their growth, it would be useful information: the soil 
and climate of Shajehaupore are seemingly suited to produce good 
cotton, but it remains to be seen how far its cultivation will be re¬ 
munerative—I quite concur in Mr. Powell's remarks that tbe more 
the soil is tilled the better, if it is done deep enough; in moderately 
sloping ground, the plough or trenching furrows shouhi run across, 
and not up and down the slope, and during the rains the surface of 
the ground to be left as rough as possible, in which case there will 
be very little washing away of the soil, unless the subsoil is a very 
retentive one. 

B from New Ooleana Grown by Major A. P. Orr, Iloy Barei- 
seed. ly Oude. The four bolls under notice are 

generally good in every respect; it is very discouraging that the 
experiment was such a general failure, in all the villages where its 
growth bad been tried. 

C from Egyptian seed From Mr. G- H. Temple. This is a fair 
raised in the Sunder- ly grown cotton, but has been improper- 
ly treated on reaching maturity, it is evi¬ 
dent the pods have been allowed to open fully and remain so for 
some time, before the cotton has been removed, and thus it has 
been subject to the deteriorating influence of dews and rain spoil¬ 
ing the color, and some of it appeat‘s to have been picked up from 
the ground, as it is dirty and mixed with straw &c. 

The staple is soft and strong, and had more care been taken in 
picking the bolls it would have been a valuable cotton. 

D from Egyptian seed Received from Messrs John Borradaile 
raised in the Sunderbund & Co. This sample is also discolored from 
grant at Ellengung. jjolls being allowed to remain long 

open before the cotton was removed, dews and rain have stained it. 
It is rather more harsh than the general run of Egyptian, irregular 
in length of staple, but on tbe whole a fair length; it is a desirable 
kind of cotton, the weight produced per acre would probably be much 
less than from New Orleans seed. I believe Sea Island descriptions 
would be best adapted to the soil and climate of the Sunderbnhds, 
and it is not unlikely the produce would be a quality between Sea 
Island, Egyptian, and by degrees produce the latter kind only'as in 
the Delta of the Nile. 
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B No. 1 from New Or¬ 
leans Btook sown in June 
60. and this sample be¬ 
ing from 2nd crop ^th- 
ered in Jannacy 62. 


Becemd firom Ckptidn J.O. EhuightoB» Peft 
Blair, Aadamaos. I liav« nnuAi dofrbt if tbe 
greater part of thia sample in seed is not 
from Sea Island, at Egyptian stoclt, it h 
well grown, good color, and conditioD, and 
the staple is of fair lei^th, and strength: if grown in quantity Uke 
the sample, it will always fetch a higher rate than N. Orleans; 
a small portion of the sample appears to be from Orleans, seed; 
and probably a portion of the E 2 has got mixed with it. 

Raised at Port Blair by Capt. J. C. Haughton. It is a truo 
B. No. 2 from plants of N. Orleans kind—good color and condition. 

New Orleans stock acoli- strong fibre fiut rather shorter than it 

matizeil seed sown m , . , , . . . . 

June 1861 gathered Jany ‘‘ “ description that would 

1862. find u ready sale for almost any qhuntity. 

Received from Mr. Burrows. This cotton is still in the bblls. 

No. 1. F. Kupas raised which are Uncommonly well filled, very 
from New Orleans seed , , 

in the Jugdisporo Estate. and condition, soft and silky, 

more so than generally found in these kinds of cotton, fair length 

and strong staple, it is a most nscfnl valuable cotton and which 

appears to havo taken well to the soil of tliat district. 

This is well grown, the seed is ripe, and if I had not knoivn its 

^ ^ r,- r origin, I should have classed its seed as the 

No. 2, F. Kupas from ® 

Egyptian seed grown as finest Sea Island I had seen, being very 
above. large, dense black, and free from fibre for 

more than |ths of its whole surface; the cotton is somewhat 
stained, but it is in every other respect a fair specimen of the Egyp¬ 
tian kind. 

Received from Col. Cavenagh. The color and condition is very 
G. from Egyptian seed good, is more harsh in texture and shorter 
rmsed in Penang. in Staple, than the usual run of Egyp¬ 

tian, and it is a description of cotton which would meet with an 
extensive demand. 


CaifCOTTa W. Havtortb. 

5th. April, 1862 

I beg to hand you the following Report on the samples of cot¬ 
ton lec.dved from yon this day for examination. 
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Eeport «aQ^ln of cotton received from Dr. Bonavia 

Secrete!^ ^ricoltvnd find llorlwultacal Society of Oudli.^ 

. I oonaiiler^Dr. .Bonavia’s report on his experiments ip cptton- 
groviiig in Oodli is.a generally interesting one, although the result 
of his labours ntay hare disappointed him. It appears these experi¬ 
ments have suffered as much from an excessive fpll of rain over 
the past season as.has been so much complained of from other dis¬ 
tricts, causing much destruction from insects; yet the soil in which 
these experiments have been made, most have been very light and 
porous to enable so much water to percolate through it. I quite 
concur with the Dr’s recommendation of deep tillage for all kinds of 
cotton, as also that a moderate quantity of manure is serviceable 
on most soils if thoroughly intermixed with the soil a few months 
beford*lhe seed is sown, but if applied in equal parts of rotted man- 
Dure and earth as suggested by him, I tliiiik the cotton plants 
would be likely to run too much to wood, in whidi case it is 
probable there would be a small crop of cotton. 

It is satisfactory to find that the Dr. has been in a small degree 
successful in his attempts at Hybridization, it would have been 
more so, had his success been in connexion with Native stocky 
further experiments may yet realize some good in this "direc¬ 
tion. 

Sample No 1 'from New This sample is Still in the bolls which are 
Orleans seed— well filled, the cotton is good in color, and 

it has been taken from the plants at a proper time, the staple is 
rather shorter and a little harsher, than the ordinary run of fair 
„ No 2 from same middling Orleans. This is also in the bolls, 
seed but not near so well matured as the 1st 

sample, the staple is however softer and more silky, it is also a 
strong fibre. 

„ No 3 from ditto— This sample is in seed, and to a small ex¬ 
tent it is mixed with the produce of Egyptian seed. It is also 
stained from the open pods being left too long on the plants, and the 
staple is irregular in length and strength. 

» No 4 from ditto Thb sample has been cleaned, it is some- 
what stained in color, the staple is abort, and soft, but of fair strength, 
niay be classed with low middling Orleans, 
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„ No s-seed from tiio Tins is seed only, the ootton Ims been nrdl 
above ; retuoTed—it lias not a healthy appearance 

about it, and 1 should doubt if muoli of it would vegetete. 

Egyptian No 1— In bolls, it is healthy looking but some* 

what stained, the staple is not equal iii length or softness to fair 
Egyptian—the seed looks fairly matured— 
ditto No 2 Also ill bolls, but more stained and worse 

grown, and in every respect inferior to the last sample. 

ditto No 3 Appears to be the cotton in seed removed 

from such bolls as forms No 1 sample (Egyptian). 

ditto No 4 Appears to be the same coftoii but cleaned 

from the seed ; it is discolored, shorter and harsher in fibre than 
the general run of Egyptian, and more resembles New (Jlrleans 
cotton. 

ditto No 5 ■ Is the seed only from those samples, not 

one half of which is matured. 

No 1 Native Cotton in This is ordinary fair color, harsh, very 
Bced. short staph, and not of much value for 

manufacturing purposes. 

No 2 ditto. This is the same cotton as No. 1 Native 

witli the seed removed, it is more stained than No 1— 

No. 3 Seed As this is merely the seed alone from the 

above kind, it needs no comment. 

.Sample of cotton from This appears to have been produced from 

Nawabgnnge Egyptian seed and it may be looked upon 

as a failure. 

Received from the Deputy Commissioner of Gouda. This is a 
Cotton from Sea spedmcn of the produce of Sea 

Island seed. Island seed, it is very dirty—stained—ex- 

ceedinly weak in fibre, a silky soft texture but very nabby making it 
difficult to spin.—There are no signs of any care or attention having 
been given to its cultivatioh. 

Calcutta: W. Hawohtu. 

:ith Jpril, 1362, 
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Thirteen Samples from Or. Donavia, Lucknow, 

6 of these being the produce of Imported New Orleans Seed. 

No. 1. Grood bolls—This is by far the best produce that I have 
seen of this stock gro^ii in India. The bolls are unusually lai^e, 
some of them with 5 valves and all well filled and have been care¬ 
fully plucked at the proper time. The Cotton is nearly equal to 
fair middling New Orleans and worth, 1st. March l862 in England 
(cleaned) fully 12 to 13 pence per pound 

2. Imperfect bolls that have been prevented coming to maturity 
and much of the seed spoiled by the attack of maggots, the fibre 
and color is much deteriorated from the same cause, otherwise the 
texture of the cotton is softer than No. 1. 

3. Cotton in the seed; a very desirable quality, but partially in¬ 
jured tiefore maturity by the maggot; worth when separated from 
the seed 11 to 12 pence per pound in England. 

4. Cleaned Cotton—This is a very desirable cotton, well cleaned, 
of excellent color, and fine soft texture; its only defect is shortness 
of staple, but I value it at fully 10 pence per pound in England. 

5. The seed only—This seed has all the characteristics of its 
origin being the green seeded species, now known as •* New Orleans 
the separation of seed and cotton has been well effected ; there 
appear to be very few crushed seed, but 1 find nearly one half of the 
quantity quiter destroyed by the maggot probably before maturity. 

Four Samples the produce of Imported Egyptian seed. 

No 1. Good Bolls—This Cotton maintains its original character for 
softness of texture, and is of fair length of staple. The fibre I find 
particularly strong and it is a most desirable description of cotton to 
cultivate and worth in England fully 12J per ft. cleaned. The bolls 
appear "to have suffered partially from dew or rain, affecting the color 
aud condition of the cotton more than the seed, which is mostly 
sound. 

2. Imperfect bolls much injured by the maggot, and also 1 
apprehend by dew or rain at the time of plucking. The Cotton is of 
little value and the seed almbst entirely perished. 

3. Cotton with seed :—This sample represents a quality similar 
to, but scarcely as good as No. 1 the fibre has not the same strength 
and ihe general condition of the cotton is less desirable. 
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4 . Cleaned cotton of the same description as No. 3 ‘this sample 
is decidedly inferior to No. 3 both in length and quality of staple 
and strength of fibre, it is well cleaned, but partially stained, which 
detracts from its value, which I estimate at about 10 pence per lb. 

5. The seed only of the Egyptian description :—Fully half of it 
is worthless, probably from the attack of insects while in the pod 
preventing it ever coming to maturity. 

Three Samples of Native Produce from Dr. Bonavia, Oude. 
No 1. Cotton with seed—Is a fair sample of ordinary native, cotton; 
it is harsh, but clean, and of good color and strength but has the 
usual great defect of all indigenous cotton. Viz. —want of sufficient 
length in the staple to make it a desirable cotton for spinning into 
yarn of any number above 20. 

2. This sample of cotton without seed appears to me of rather 
better quality than No. I and is very well cleaned and in condition 
very superior to most samples of Native Cotton. I value it at 7-Jr/ 
pence per lb in England. 

3. The seed of the above samples by itself; is in fair condition 
well separated and mostly sound. 

Sample of Cotton from the Deputy Com. Dwreahad grown at 

Nmoahgunge. 

This is doubtless the produce of Egyptian seed* but is nearly 
worthless; the pods have probably been attacked by the worm before 
maturity, but the very poor produce also indicates that the soil or 
culture or perhaps both were unsuited to the success of the plant 
under any mere atmospheric influence. 

Samples of Cotton from the Deputy Comr. of Oondah. 

This sample is the produce of Sea Island seed, and retains Its cha> 
racteristics of softness and length of staple, but it is very weak in fibre 
and very knotty, the color and condition are both very objection¬ 
able and it is impossible to put a value on it. The few pods sent 
with this sample, the produce of acclimatized Sea Island seed, are in 
better condition as to color, but are very poor s|>ecimens of this 
species, and the cotton has deteriorated from the original' stock both 
in length and strength of staple. 

l6tA April 1862. ( Sd.) Stewart Dovglas. 
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Progress of the cultivation of Cinchonas on the Neilgherries. 

Pbocbbdinos of thb Madras Govbbnhbnt. 

Bead the following letter from Mr. W. G. McIvob, to 
His Excellency the Honorable Sir William Dbnison, dated 
Ootacamund, 5th April 1862 :— 

1. I have the pleasure to enclose you a drawing of our new 
method of propagation, also a Report of what we hare obserred 
to be the requirements of the plants so far as we hare proceeded 
with our operations, and ererything seems to argue that open cul- 
tiration will be the most successful and profitable, but your-Ex- 
cellency will be able to judge from the statement of facts giren in 
the Report itself. 1 am happy to be able to gire a good account 
of the parcel of seeds 1 receired on the 4th of last month; the 
first sowLag was made the same day, and yesterday this sowing bad 
yielded 4,193 transplanted seedlings of the Cinchona Condaminea, 
and a small parcel of about 125 seeds (ail that we had receired) 
of Cinchona Crespilla sown on the same Jay, had yesterday 
yielded 82 transplanted seedlings of this sort, tins is a success with 
imported Cinchona seeds, which has nerer been equalled in any 
country, and still many more seedlings are daily coming up. Our 
new propagating house is inraluable, both for rearing seeds and 
for propagation, and if we had another similar building at Neddi- 
rattam it would be of great use. 

2. We hare now orer 25,000 plants in all, including the seed¬ 
lings, and this number will be nearly doubled by the end of this 
m<nith so that we will hare much orer the number of plants we 
expected to bare at the end of July. In my estimates for next 
year, 1 bpre only estimated for 150 acres of new land tc be 
brought into cultiration; I now see we can hare plants to do orer 
600 acres if your Excellency think it desirable, but I thought 
when sending in the estimates in December that we might not 
hare plants to do more than the 150 acres; and perhaps we may 
be content with this quantity, until we see our way a little inore 
clearly, with regard to « giren system of cultiration best appli¬ 
cable to .onrsoil and climate, as a year’s more experience would be 
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very desirable before m (none to any definite conclusion on this 
subject, and perhaps the loss of time raaj be more than made up 
by what we will gain by experience. I will inform your Excel¬ 
lency as soon as Mr. Lyall arrives, of the condition of his plants ; 
and as I expect to receive the opinions of some of the great au¬ 
thorities on our proposed method of cultivation, I will forward 
them at the same time. 

Remarks on the cultivation of Cinchonas on the Neilgiterries. 

1. Rearing seeds.—The first sowing of imported seeds took 
place in the beginning of February 1861. No certain data being 
given for the treatment of Cinchona seeds, our first operations were 
necessarily experimental, and a good number of seeds were lost 
by being sown in too retentive soil and supplied with what, to Cin¬ 
chona seeds, proved to be an excess of moisture. The greatest 
success we obtained in our first attempts was with the use of a soil 
composed nearly entirely of burned earth, and of this sowing n^- 
ly sixty per cent, germinated. The temperature of the earth being 
about 70”, the period required before germination took place in 
the several sowings varied from 62 to 68 days. The seedlings 
made but little progress for the first six weeks, but after that time 
they sprang into rapid growth, averaging from IJ inches to 2 in¬ 
ches per mensem. 

2. A supply of seeds of the valuable Cinchona Condaminea, 
received on the 16th February 1862, were sown on the same day 
in a very light open soil composed of a beautiful open sort of sand, 
with a very small admixture of leaf mould. Our experience with 
the first seeds having established beyond all doubt that the Cin¬ 
chonas are very impatient of any excess of moisture, particular 
care was taken in the preparation of the soil used in this sowing. 
The earth was in the first instance exposed to the sun for two or 
three days and thoroughly dried, it was then heated to idx>at 212° 
in order to destroy all grubs or larva of insects; after bring allow¬ 
ed to cool it was brought into the potting shed end watered suffici- 
-ently to make it moist, but only to that degree' of moisture that 
the particles of soil would not adhere together on being pressed 
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firmly with the hand, that is, the earth on being laid down was 
sufficiently dry to break and fall into its usnal form. With the 
soil in this state the pots were filled, the surface lightly pressed 
down and the seeds sown thereon being lightly covered with a 
sprinkling of sand. The pots were then placed on a slight bot¬ 
tom heat of about 72“. These were never watered in the strict 
sense of the word, when the surface got dry they were slightly 
sprinkled with a fine syringe just sufficient to damp the surface, 
but never to penetrate the soil. Under this treatment the seeds 
began to germinate very strong on the 15th day after sowing, and 
at this date, 17th March 1862, or twenty-nine days after sowing, 
upwards of CO per cent, of the whole of the perfect seeds sown 
have germinated, and we may fairly hope to rear over 90 per 
cent, of this sowing. I may, however, observe that these seeds 
possessed the great advantage of being forwarded to India in a 
letter, and thus they were not subjected to the damaging effects 
produced on seeds sent out in air-tight parcels, the reason of this 
is the want of a circulation of air through the packets and the 
consequent deposit of moisture on the interior of the outer cover¬ 
ing by every increase and decrease of temperature on the voyage. 
As soon as the seeds germinate they are carefully pricked out into 
fresh pots (the soil , being prepared as before described for the 
seeds). This must of course be done with very great care. The 
radicle being carefully covered with soil while the seed and coty¬ 
ledons are kept above the surface. In this way about 25 seed¬ 
lings are transplanted into a four inch pot and treated in every 
respect the same as the seeds, that is, they are never watered, the 
soil being merely sprinkled, as before stated, to keep it in that 
medium state of moisture in which it was first put into the pots. 
This prevents the damping^ off of the seedlings, to which they are 
very liable when treated otherwise; it also greatly facilitates their 
growth and the formation of roots, the soil being so perfectly 
open thaCit is readly affected by the atmosphere and thus kept 
in the most favorable condition for promoting vegetation. When 
treated in this way our seedlings have made an average growth 
in ten months of over 16 inches, the growth being mndi more 
rapid towards the end of the ten months than in the earlier stages. 
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S. ProjMffation. — Ab boob as the seedJingB and imported plants 
attained sufficient sise, they were propagated by heing Jajersd, 
in this wajr it was found that they rooted readily in about six 
weeks or two months, and by being bent down caused them to 
break or throw out shoots from every bud; and not only this, 
but many latent buds were developed, and a fine growth of young 
wood produced for succeeding layers and cuttings. The prineiple 
of layering being so well known to English gardeners requires no 
detail, but in this species of plant it was found they were very 
liable to bleed, and this not only weakened the plants, but retard¬ 
ed the formation of roots, this we found to be remedied in a great 
degree by inserting in the cut a triangular piece of perfectly dry 
broken porous brick. An abundance of young wood being pro¬ 
duced we proceeded to propagate by cuttings, the earth being 
prepared with great care, the same as for the seeds with the ex¬ 
ception of not being heated, the ends of the cuttings are placed 
upon pieces of perfectly dry porous bricks, around the sides of the 
pots. They are then placed on a bottom heat of 75 or 80", and 
treated in this way young and tender wood roots in about three 
weeks or one month. Older wood in from six weeks to two 
months. With cuttings of the young wood our loss has not ex¬ 
ceeded two per cent., and with older wood about lO per cent. 

4. Our object being to produce the largest number of plants 
in the shortest possible space of time, it was found that cuttings and 
layers required more wood than could be conveniently spared, and 
it was resolved to try the propagation by buds; in this respect the 
success has been most satisfactory. The accompanying drawing 
illustrates the manner in which this is accomplished, the secret of 
success entirely lies in the amount of moisture given, if in excess 
they rot immediately, but if sufficient qare is exercised in reference 
to moisture, the losses will not exceed 3 or 4 per cent. The pot 
on the left shows six C. Calisaya buds put in on the 30th January, 
which had all rooted in forty-one days after; being thp date on 
which the drawing was made by l^r. Batcock. This drawing 
represents the natural size of the pot and growth of the buds at 
tllhwdaSe given. It may be observed that it is not neceuary that 
be attached to the bud, this is no doubt an advan- 
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tage, aJthougli we bare Btrock manj bade of tbe Bed bark witb- 
out leaves and also a few of the Calisajas. 

5. It ought to be explained that the reason why the earth is 
brought to a medium state of moisture before being put into tbe 
pots, is because it is never afterwards watered to such an extent as 
to render it really wet, being in fact just kept in that state of mois¬ 
ture in which it was originally placed in the pots, and this uniform 
and medium state of moisture is rendered more easily kept by the 
pots being plunged in beds of earth. The reason why we found 
this system necessary was that when the soil was watered in the 
usual way after the seedings or cuttings were placed in it, it was 
found from its expansion and adhesion by the action of the water 
that the particles of soil were forced far too close together to be be¬ 
neficial to the growth of the plants, and in many instances it proved 
to be injurious, vastly retarding their growth. 

6. In tbe Nurseries, in the open air, the same principle of cul¬ 
tivation and propagation as that described above has been adopted, 
and with reference to the condition of the plants and layers with 
nearly equal success. The period of rooting of the layers being 
from two months to ten weeks, while cuttings take from two to three 
months, the average loss being about 15 per cent.; this occurs 
from the impossibility in the open air of keeping a uniform state of 
the atmosphere around the cuttings. With layers this is not so 
important as they root quite as certain (though slower) as in the 
propagating houses, and flourish equally well. 

/. Fonnation of Plantations. —The mode of cultivation of these 
plants likely to prove the most advantageous being uncertain, it was 
resolved in May and June of 1861 to place out a number of plants 
under different conditions of shade, exposure, &c., and the result 
has been that the plants, placed without the protection of living 
shade have made the most satisfactory progress, and borne the dry 
season without tbe least injury. The plants placed under living 
shade were found to be damaged in some depree during the rains 
by the incessant drip, but on, the weather clearing up threw out new 
leaves and qnickly recovered. Nine months after planting or at 
the end of our dry season these plants were found to ha sufforing 
considerably from the droiight, on taking a few of these plants up. 
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it was found that the holes in which the Cinchonas were planted had 
become entirely filled by the fibres of tbe roots of the living trees 
in their neighbourhood, which had drawn up the whole of the 
moisture and nourishment from the soil in which the Cinchona 
plants were placed. In putting the plants out which were placed 
in the open air, we of course saw from the first, that with the 
young plants we had to combat the bad efiects of excessive era* 
poration during our dry season under a bright and scorching sun; 
we also saw the injury likely to be done to the plants by radiation 
daring bright and cloudless nights. To obviate these disadvantages 
the plants were sheltered on the approach of the dry season by a 
rough enclosure of bamboo branches, with the leaves adhering to 
them (as illustrated in the drawing), so as to give them sufficient 
shelter both from the effects of evaporation and radiation. In ad¬ 
dition to this shade of the branches cf cut bamboos, the soil around 
the roots of the young Cinchona plants was coverred with 1 or 2 
inches in thickness of half decayed leaves, and the plants thus 
treated show a very great luxuriance which is not exceeded by any 
of the plants in our propagating houses. To ascertain the cause of 
this luxuriance a few of the plants were recently examined, and 
although at the end of tbe dry season, the soil about the roots was 
found to be perfectly moist, thousands of young rootlets of great 
strength were found to have been thrown into the covering of decay¬ 
ed leaves, so that it had become one matted mass of beautiful white 
roots many of them nearly the thickness of a crow quill. 

8. From these observations we have resolved to place out this 
season 75 acres of Cinchona plants in cleared land, and exactly 
under the conditions and treatment last described. We also pro¬ 
pose planting 75 acres under various degrees of living shade in 
which every attempt will be made to mitigate as much as possible 
the injurious effects of this system already described. The cultiva¬ 
tion of these plants being experimental, it is necessary that we should 
give every method of cultivation which appears reasonable a fair 
trial; and that only developed facts should influence us in giving 
preference to one method of cultivation over another. The distan¬ 
ces at which we have prepared to place the plants are for the larger 
species from 9 to 10 feet apart, for the sorts of medium 
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size B feet, and for the shmbbjr sorts 7 feet, these distauces are of 
conrse too close to admit of the plants attaining a full size, but we 
believe that it will be advantageous to plant them close in the first 
instance, and thin them out afterwards. In order to illustrate the 
extreme growth of our plants, it is worthy of note that one or two 
of them although not yet twelve months old have attained a height 
of about 5 feet by in diameter through tlie branches, we may 
therefore conclude that the plants will in about two years fairly cover 
the ground if placed at the distances given above. When they begin 
to crowd and impede the growth of each other they will of course 
be thinned out and pruned, and it is anticipated that a good supply 
of bark may be obtained by these means in from eight to twelve 
years, or perhaps earlier. 

(Signed) W. G. McIVOR. 
Government Gardens, Ootacamund, 

22nd March 1862. 
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COTTON CULTIVATION IN INDIA. 

A rather animated controversy is notv bein'! carried on in the 
'/'imef—on the subject of Cotton cuitnre, and the expected extension 
of the Cotton trade in India—between the Committee of the “ Cotton 
Supply Association of Manchester” on the one side, and Mr. James 
i’etrie, late engineer of the Coimbatore Cotton Farms on the other. 
The matter in dispute beinj! essentially agricultural in its nature 
though mixed with a considerable dash of the commercial element, 1 
should like to see it discussed in your columns, and, with your permis¬ 
sion, will endeavour to place before your readers a general view of the 
subject, by whom 1 feel sure the debatable points will be skilfully in¬ 
vestigated and have new light thrown upon them. The object of this 
apiieal to your contributors is to request their assistance towards the 
solution of two questions which, it seems to me, gardeners and far¬ 
mers only are competent properly to investigate and decide. These 
are. can the staple of Cotton be permanently altered and improved 
by superior cultivation of the |>lant; and can the productiveness of 
the plant be materially increased by high farming i Of course, reason¬ 
ing from analogy and with the hgare of that latest agricultural pro¬ 
digy, Pedigree Wheat, lying before me, it seems impossible to doubt 
the possibility of grea'ly changing for the better both the productive¬ 
ness of the plant and the quality of the staple by judicious culture; 
but still, as I will by and by show, the task is not a very easy one, nor 
one to be entered upon now for the first lime. Reports on reports of 
Parliamentary Committees have for the last 40 or 5o years been publish¬ 
ed on the subject of improvibg, both in quantity and quality, Indian 
Cotton, and attempts to attain this mnch-deaired object, almost with¬ 
out number, have been made in almost every part of India, but 
hitherto with only partial success. About 20,years ago the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company, at the suggestion, I be¬ 
lieve, of the Manchester ('otton interest, entered systematically 
on the task on a great scale. I'heir first step was to engage the 
services of 10 experienced Mississippi Cotton planters (the best 
Cot! oil being brought from that State}, and send them to India for the 
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purpose of introducing the AmeiicBn Cotton plant and with it the 
most perfect form of American Cotton farmingi it being at that time 
supposed that the inferiority of the Indian staple was mainly attribut¬ 
able to the imperfect culture. Their instructions were primarily to 
introduce the American Cotton plant, and witb it American Cotton 
farming into India (of course expecting that under American culture 
it would be as productive as in Mississippi), and next, to try to im¬ 
prove the indigenous one by their superior husbandry, in the expect¬ 
ation that its staple might be thereby improved and lengthened, so as 
to admit of its being used as a substitute for “ New Orleans” by 
English spinners. Witb these objects in view the planters arrived, 
well provided with American agricultural implements and a good 
supply of excellent fresh seed. Still further to ensure success and 
prevent jarring between them and e.visting authorities, superintend¬ 
ents were appointed in each of tbe Presidencies to correspond for them 
direct with Government, but having no control over their agricultural 
operations. It fell to my lot to be appointed Superintendent of the 
Madras branch qf the experiment, witb which 1 continued connected 
from J84U until 1853, when 1 left India. Tbe first baU of ouriostnic- 
tion^, that of introducing the American plant, was easily effected, 13 
years of invariable success having proved to us that it could be perfect¬ 
ly natural!^ in India: moreover, that it could be as easily, and much 
more profimbly cultivated than tbe indigenous one: that whatever 
soils suited tbe one were adapted to tbe other; that the staple fetched 
in England prices very nearly, if not fully, as high as that grown in 
Amerirntj and lastly, that after 13 years’ cultivation neither tbe plant 
nor staple had deteriorated, though the seed had not been changed 
The staple, indeed, had been pronounced by dealers superior to that 
raised from fresh seed imported on purpose to test that point. Such 
was the answer returned to the main question on one essential point, 
derived from native, nut American or European information, that point 
being.tbe profitableness of its cuUurs as compared with native cotton. 
About four or five years before 1 left—the exact year 1 cannot now 
recall, having no notes or memoranda to refer to. but 1 think it.was 
or^1849, a most unfavourable season occurred, no rain fell for 
msjiy jgag|iMiftcr somng, and tbe native Cotton crops all round Cosm- 
b||ljp<|^l|IOgt qomplstely,failed; the plapts either died altogether,, or 
vit||i^|^li^ed, .);>ayfliMl recovery when copious , rains did afterwards fall 
ego^c the pase wae far. otherwise; the plants continued to 
1|^, apd at once, on Uiq advent of rain, began to push vigorously and 
inatured a crop, Ecyeral natives whom 1 had induced to cpl- 
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tivate that' year, aaaured me that they had actually received more from 
their land that bad year, than they would have done from an average 
crop of native Cotton in a medium one. From this -time thenew 
Getton” became a very decided favourite, the quantity oHered for aale 
doubling every year after till I left, and the year 1 did leave 1 dietri* 
bated about 30,009 Iba. of seed among intended growers. Such in 
brief is the reauit of 13 years’ cultivation of American Cotton by Ame¬ 
ricans, Buropeana and natives in India, under my own supervision, 
leaving not tbe least doubt o ■ my mind, whatever others may think, 
that the American Cotton plant can be readily naturaliaed and profitab¬ 
ly cultivated in India — While thus engaged in working out the answer 
to the then supposed major proposition, the minor, that of improving 
the productiveness and staple of the native plant, was not for a mo¬ 
ment overlooked. On tbe contrary, even mure, if possible, care was 
bestowed on its cultivation than on the other, but to little purpose. It 
is true we often succeeded in raising larger plants and finer crops than 
onr neighbours, and seed taken from these were, through a succession 
of I u or 12 years, grown on a'l kinds of soils, but during all that time 
the pods neither increased in size nor the staple in length. Tbe rela¬ 
tive proportion of wool to seed also remained nearly the same that is 
fluctuating between 20 and 22 per cent, but averaging 21. In the 
American we found it between 28 and 30, about 29}, as well as 1 can 
recollect, being the average. But though all our attempts in this direc¬ 
tion unhappily failed, I, cannot believe the difficulty insurmountable 
and think the design ought not to be relinquished- English farmers 
have for generations been trying to improve their Wheat, with but 
indifferent success until Mr. Hallett took it in band, and, going the 
right way to work, has, in tbe course of about 'iO years, succeeded in 
producing his “ Pedigree Wheat,” a variety which if It only proves 
permanent promisee in a few years to supplant all others in cultiva¬ 
tion. Such is a very brief summary of our 13 years’ labours in Coim¬ 
batore In Darwar, a district somewhat more favourably situated, tbe 
suceess, in the case of the ekotic, was even greater, and, fortunately 
fur them still continues, as I hear that upwards of 60,000 bales are 
expected this year from that quarter. Had the same encouragements 
been extended to Coimbatore, at least as much more might have been 
obtained 'from it by this timer there being upwards of 3 million acres 
of ‘ ground suitable for its cultivation in that district, and the ryots 
were most favourably dispd'sed to embark in the business. With 
these facts before me, full detaQs of which are to be found in the 
several Cotton and Indian Territories Blue Books published between 
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IS47 and lSS", i read wiidi much aurpriae and r^rat, oen«ideriaf( the 
source whence it came, the foHowing paragraph, which i quote from a 
letter from the ** Committee of the Cotton Supply Asaociation,” au¬ 
thenticated by the algnature of the Secretary and publiahed ia the 
Tinua of the 8th Inst “Before resigning all hope it may be weUto 
have some farther evidence than is afforded by the results of these eg- 
peritnenta. It is pretty well known that the Government farms did 
not succeed'because they were not intended to aucceed. The Court of 
Direetora did not want ’interlopers’ in India, and the facta of the case 
ahow that eitb» they bad predetermined that'tbeae experimenta, tbruat 
upon them by the representativea of the Cotton intereat in and out of 
Parliament, should be failures, or that they (the Government) were 
grossly imposed a|ion by the American planters in their employ.” On 
this most extraordinary passage 1 can only trust myself to venture 
one remark, namely tiiat if the Cotton interest had done their duty 
but half as well as the Court of Directors did theirs, they might now 
have been receiving from India little short of half a million bales.of 
American Cotton, and with all the means and appliances in perfect 
working order to double tlie quantity at short notice. Next week 1 
ahall briedy compare American and Indian Cotton agriculture, prepar¬ 
atory to entering on the consideration of the questions— ran the staple 
of the several varieties be altered by cultivation, and can productive¬ 
ness bs increased by high farming? Robert fPipAf, (irazeley Lodge 
October^ I, 1861. 

1 last week showed that the East Indian experimental Cotton farmers 
had perfectly succeeded in naturalizing the American Cotton plant in 
India: and that the Ryots had ascertained that American Cotton was 
a less precarious and more profitable article of culture than their 
indigenous staple. I propose now to consider the relative merits of 
American and Indian Cotton Agriculture. In a letter from the Com¬ 
mittee of the ” Cotton Supply Association of Manchester,” addressed 
through'their Calcutta Agents to the Governor General of India, the 
following passage occurs: ” By thus introducing Europeans into the 
ceantry, with greater intelligence, energy, and enterprise, than that of 
tbe natives, superior methods of agriculture will be adopted, and great 
eirfe wHl -be taken in the preparation of the produce for the market.” 

this Hie Exedleney directs his Secretary to reply;—“The Governor 
G^eral'in Council deeiret to remind the Association that the geneial 
testiMfli^f well qualified observers, American as well as English; 
l^d il ’ti i fy f h ve that in the details of eiiltiratian the natives of India 
WHwMtltf 'Of nothing to learn from-the agriculturists of other qtmrters 
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of the globe, end that itie onljr in the gathering, eleening, and trans¬ 
port af' (Jetton, end not in its cultivation, that much improvement can 
be eepecied.” I vould observe here that in picking and cleaning they 
are net excelled by Americans: better picked Cotton could not be than 
thousands of pounds of seed Cotton I bought on Government account 
direet from the Ryots, and the Churka is snperior to the saw giu in 
everything, except speed, for seperating the Cotton from the seed. The 
Association are not quite pleased with this reply, which they say *' they 
have read with consideralle surprise. They thought it was universally 
admitted that the agriculture of Hindostan was essentially rude and 
primitive; that the implements by which it is conducted are most 
inefficient; that as to the use of machinery, the proper rotation of 
crops, the application of manures, the choice of seed, and, in fact, the 
entire round of culture, the natives are deficient, if not in knowledge 
at least in practice. This view the committee formed on the testimony 
of travellers of repute and of innumerable witnesses now or formerly 
resident in India who have spoken or written upon the subject” In 
support of the above thoughts they would also respectfully submit 
that as in America 6U0 lbs. of clean Cotton per acre is considered an 
average crop, while in India the average crop does not amount to 100 
lbs. per acre, they belfeve there is full scope for improved culture, and 
a better development of the industry of the country ; and that satisfac¬ 
tory evidence of the result of cultivation is seen in the few thousand 
bales of a highly improved and excellent class of staple, already 
received thence.” Mr. Petrie, adverting to these passages, replies to 
the effect that, when the natives were furnished with New Orleans seed, 
they cultivated it after their own fashion with these rude and primitive 
implements, and succeeded in turning out nearly as largo crops of quite 
as good CJotton as the American planters could do, with all their costly 
implements and agricultural skill and at less then half the cost. He 
thence, coinciding with the planters themselves, concludes that if ever 
India is to become a great Ootton exporting country, the natives must 
be the cultivators, Europeans providiDg the inducement by simply 
opening depots or markets with fair prices, in the several Cotton grow¬ 
ing districts; establishing in them trained buyers ready to purchase 
all good Cotton offered for sale, and preparing it for transmission to 
the distant market, wherever that may be. Europeans he considers ean 
never become Cotton planters in India; the profits there' sccruing 
from Cotton culture being insufficient adequately to remunerate him, 
while those of an agent or buyer, if carried out on a considen^le scale, 
are ample. In these opinions he does not stand alone. The Associa- 
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tiua, however, not approving of them, aomewhat grandiloquejitljr aa<- 
awers, " It ia an eatabUahed axiom all the world over, that tbera. nmat 
be good farming if you are to have a continuance, of good cr(^„ and 
Cotton offera no exception to the rule. Doea Mr. Petrie entartaia 
any doubt aa to the miaerably backward state of Indian agricultural 
Can he fail to perceive the cogency of the following queries by the 
Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru? Doea hia lordship (the (governor 
GeneraD mean to say that the ground scratched with a crooked stick 
drawn by Bengalee bullocks, and ignorant of*manttre and drainage, ia 
unsusceptible of improvement by the application of European mecba* 
nical skill and European science 1 ” The Governor General, as i undera* 
tand the passage, does not say that Indian Cotton agriculture is unsua* 
ceptible of improvement, but simply states a present fact, resting 
upon A.merican and European testimony, which I apprehend these who 
can reason back from results to the means by which they are accom¬ 
plished will endorse; without at the same time denying that, like our 
own, Hindoo agriculture is still susceptible of great improvement. 
The above extracts seem to embody two distinct propositions, name¬ 
ly—Ist. That owing to his “ rude and primitive ” implements and 
farming, the Hindoo can only obtain 100 lbs. of clean Cotton per 
acre, while owing to bis more advanced and Scientific farming and 
appliances the American planter is able to realise, as an average crop, 
600 lbs. from the same area. 3d. That until Europeans take the 
business in hand and bring their superior energy, intelligence, mecha¬ 
nical skill, and science to bear on the Cotton culture of India, India 
never can replace America in supplying Europe with Cotton. If these 
propositions as they now stand correctly embody the views of the 
writers, then 1 feel constrained, as regards the first, at once to dispute 
the soundness of both the premises and conclusions. The average 
crop of clean Cotton on the best land of the Mississippi State, as 1 
was often told by the planters, does not average 400 lbs. per acre; 
though that quantity was_ often obtained, the general average was sup¬ 
posed to range between 300 and. 350 pounds, in other words that 
average land well cultivated returned about looo lbs. of seed Cotton 
acre, equal to about 330 lbs. of clean. The correctness of theu 
8ttdicn]fnt)i is confirmed by Dr. Mallet, who in his elaborate paper (read 
Igllgp the Royal Society, June 4, 1861}, on the “ Chemical and Physi. 
q|||4!^gnditians of the Culture of <>tton,” says that in Alabama on 
(Mr best Prairie lands, “ a bale of 4PO or 500 lbs. to the acre is stMoe- 
ipMs obtained under favourable circumstances, but this is much 
aM^^ ^'bc average for upland Cotton.” The same author further re- 
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tnarkii:—•" Althottgli much virgin soil remains in the Sonthern States 
untouched by the Cotton planter, it needs but a slight knowledge ot the 
connti^ to discover the vast extent of ' worn out ’ Cotton fields already 
existing even in the most recently settled States, not to predict a time 
when the growing demands for the staple must compel,” &c This 
confirms a further statement of our planters, that in Georgia 60 lbs. 
of seed Cotton was considered a good crop, which is about what we 
obtained off our medium lands in India, but much below what the best 
produced. The premises, namely that the American planter is indebted 
to his superior husbandry and appliances for his larger crops, being 
found wanting, the conclusion that the transfer of his scientific farming 
and better implements to India would raise the Indian crop to the 
American standard, must of necessity fall to the ground. But I am 
able to adduce direct evidence to prove, that neither American farming 
nor American implements raise large crops from exhausted land. The 
above short extract from Dr Mallet’s paper shows at once, that 
American farming is radically bad, otherwise “ the vast extent of' worn 
out’Cotton fields already existing even in the most recently settled 
states ” could hardly yet be found under even an approximation to 
good farming; indeed their Cotton agriculture does not merit the name 
of farming. But leaving that out of the question for the present, our 
American planters after five years Indian experience, honestly admitted 
that they had nothing to teach the natives of I ndia in the business 
of Cotton growing, bubhad learned something from them. Oar sys. 
tern, they remarked, of sowing on the top or- raised ridges, ( angiic^ 
lands), with water farrows between, to keep the plants dry at bottom, 
is injurious in this dry climate; our turnfurrow ploughs therefore, 
which do not cultivate the ground better or more deeply than the native 
one, are not required; the only difference between them being, that 
the one inverts the snrface soil, the other loosens and stirs from below, 
but the seed bed is equally good in either case. 1 shall consider the 
second proposition, which 1 deem a more important one, next week. 

1 last week directed attentrnn to the fact that in America they were 
not indebted for their large crops to either the skill of their fanning 
or the euperiority ef their agricultural appliances, but mainly to the 
exeeUence ef their soils: in like manner, that the lighter erops of India 
were neither due to the unskilfulnesa of the grower nor to the rudo. 
nessof bis implements, but principally to the poverty and eshaustma 
to the eml from long continued cultivatioa. The inference l oish to 
draw from theae statements is that the originators of tbs'Indkn cotton 
experibients fell into a great, but at the time,. pardoniMe error in sup- 
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poting that'tlie large crops obtained in ATonriea retalted not from tbe 
excellence of the eoit on irhlch they irere grown, but from the very akil- 
ful farming and superior implements used by the planter; while the' 
lighter crops of India were in like manner attributed to the Ryot’s 
ignorance of farming and the rudeness and imperfection of his appli¬ 
ances. in place of to the poverty and exhaustion of bis soil by centuries 
of cultivation. Subsequent experience and comparison of results have 
demonstrated the fallacy of b«th these deductions by showing that the 
American planter when sent to compete on equal terms with the Ryot 
had no chance; the latter turning out by much- the more seientihe 
farmer of the two, raising on fields side by side, with the planter, as 
heavy crops and of as good staple, at half the cost; maintaining mean¬ 
while the fertility of his land by judicious culture and rotation of other 
crops. The American on the contrary at once exhausted what little 
fertility his land retained by successive cropping, as if it were fresh 
prairie laud till then untouched by the plough. This proceeding 
coupled with the remark of Dr. Mallet as to the vast extent of ** worn 
out” Cotton fields to be met with all over the Southern States, but too 
well proves that the men who grew the great crops of Mississippi 
were after all but tillers of the ground, not farmers; bing unacquainted 
with the very first principle of sound farming, that of husbanding to 
tbs utmost the fertility of the land they cultivate; in place of which 
they, like reckless spendthrifts, lived on their capital as long as it last¬ 
ed, and when all was gone looked out for fields to be similarly exhausted. 
1 have deemed it advisable before entering on the consideration of our 
second proposition to call attention to these sriking differences between 
Indian and American Cotton farming and farmers in the hope of 
guarding any of our enterprising countrymen who may think of en¬ 
gaging in the occupation in India against the prevalent error of suppos¬ 
ing that the “ agriculture of Hindoosun is essentially rude and pri¬ 
mitive $ that their implements are most inefficient; that ae to the use 
of machinery, the proper rotation of crops, the application of manure, 
the choice of seed, and, in fact, the entire'round of culture, the natives 
are deficient." None of all this is really the ease. They know their 
Climate and the qualities of their land; their implements as J abail by 
and by show are not inefficient; their machinery is simple, but so fares 
It goes effective I rotation of crops tfasy< practise, as to its propriety or 
Otherwise 1 venture no opinion, as I do not know it, but hope the writer 
who itapugiie ita fitness will explain it# peenliariries and point ont its 
defects. la the application of inuure they are perhapanot to liberal 
aefbey ought to be, but that they understaad its application amt vdue 
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is well shown in their Tobacco culture, but more on this point bje and 
by; in their choice of seed, 1 had opportunities of learning tha't no 
English gardener even is more fastidious. 1 became acquainted with 
these things during the J3 years 1 was engaged ingrowing Cotton 
among them. 1 hesitate calling it farming, and think 1 am in a posi* 
tion to warn any young English farmer who may think of testing his 
knowledge by competing with them, that he will soon find them much 
better farmers than we, judging from appearances only, are disposed to 
give them credit for, an assertion annually verified by the large crops 
they contrive to raise from their improverished land with the humblest 
means and most stinted outlay. I would farther add, before quitting 
the subject, let no Englishman attempt to compete in native products, 
for he will be sure to be undersold. The better plan is to take the 
Ryot into a sort of partnership—induce him to grow and buy the 
produce. You will find it a more profitable plan than to cultivate for 
yourself. If you can teach him a better method of procedure within 
his means, 1 always found him an apt scholar. Our second proposition 
is to the effect, that the writers quoted last week are of opinion, that 
without European enegry, intelligence, mechanical skill and science, 
India never can replace America in supplying Europe with Cotton. 
To this conclusion, taken in the sense 1 believe the words are meant to 
convey, and which most people will attach to them, 1 am not a convert. 
On the contrary 1 feel quite convinced that, so far as providing the 
raw material, apart from ginning, baling, and transport, is concerned, 
India is quite competent to supply the wants of Enrope, were they even 
much greater than they are, provided the consumers, that is, the 
“Cotton interest,” will only establish and maintain a steady demand for 
the article. India can supply any quantity, and 1 think 1 may almost 
add any quality, but it must be sought for and bought on her own 
fields from year to year, not stored to wait a chance demand like the 
present. Let the demand be steady, and the supply will be ample, 
regular and cheap. In place of the high sounding words, “ European 
energy, intelligence, mechadical skill and science,” let us substitute 
European capital in the bands of judicious kindly tempered buyers, who 
know how to practise the virtue of doing as they would be done by 
in their intercourse with the timid retiring Ryot, and India will give 
you Cotton enough, very nearly not absolutely as good as America 
supplies. The Times of the 24th October oracularly informs us that 
“ with Anglo-Saxon skill, enterprise, and money, Indian soil will yield 
the desired fruit.” I d» not very wdl understand the meaning of this 
high Sbunding sentence, but fancy that it is intended to inform us that 
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if we will only transport higii farming to India, then Indian soil will 
yield as abundance of excellent Cotton. If this be its meaning, 1 think 
it may at once be accepted as a truth, but when may we look for the 
fruit f Energetic, skilful, and scientific farming will doubtless restore 
fertility to the most exhausted soils, but it requires time—several years 
at least; whereas the call for Cotton is immediate and most pressing, 
and we can’t wait for the slow operations of scientific farming, so must, 
for the present, take what we can get, asking no questions. But let us 
suppose that European high farming has been introduced, and wherever 
tried has done its work of so perfectly restoring fertility, that each acre 
as on the virgin prairie land, produces its 400 lbs. bale of Cotton; t^ln 
a farm of 1000 acres, on a fourcourse rotation, gives only 251 bales 
requiring 16,000 such farms, each of course under the direction of a 
first-class farmer, to provide the 4000,000, bales needed fur the present 
European consumption England might find difficulty in providing so 
many first-class farms to grow cotton, but could easily separate two or 
three thousand commercial travellers to purchase the raw material 
produced by probably 16,000,000 growers, and afterwards resell part of 
it to them in the shape of manufactured fabrics. -This 1 presume will 
be found the more feasible mode of proceeding, and if diligently follow, 
ed out England need never again feel the want of Cotton as long as 
India remains a British dependency. Let it not be fur a moment sup¬ 
posed that 1 wish to discourage the most assiduous endeavours, by 
every conceivable means, to improve both the productiveness of the 
plant and the quality of the staple. On the contrary I would suggest, 
as one means of helping on the inquiry, that our commercial travellers 
should, as much as possible, be taken from the agricultural classes. 
Young men qualified by taste, habit, and education, to devote their 
leisure to the culture of a small farm and garden, the former to be cul. 
tivated according to tlie most scientific and approved course of rotation 
and- manuring, the latter being always at hand for experiments oa 
irrigation, hybridization, &c,, and for improving and confirming, by 
separate careful cultivation, any promising varieties or sports chance 
might throw in his way, either in his own fields or in those of his 
neighbours. Next week I shall consider the implements and style of 
cultivation of the two peoples. 

I last week directed attention to the* general character of Hindoo 
fanhin)^, and by comparing the continued productiveness of Indian 
soils.^itftilf centuries of constant cropping, with the vast tracts of Cotton 
la {he’Boathem American States “ worn out” within little more 
^ years, arrived at the conclusion that it is a great mistake to 
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condemn Indian agriculture as being in a *' miserably backn^ard state,” 
and showed by the comparison that whatever may be the shortconfings 
of the Ryot as an agriculturist, that he, rather than the planter, de. 
monstrates the truth of the axiom that there must be good farming 
if you are to have a continuance of good crops. Cotton offering no 
exception to the rule.” We hare now to consider their implements 
and mode of using them. Those the planters brought to India as the 
essentials of their cultivation were a plough, a small harrow for cover¬ 
ing the seed, and a hoe Gins and presses for cleaning and packing 
have nothing to do with cultivation. The plough was the usual turn- 
furrow in use in the country, cutting a furrow of from 4 to S inches 
deep; the hoe is also much the same as onrs, but larger and heavier, 
and made of better material, being cast steel in place of iron. The 
harrow was a small triangular machine, just enough to cover one drill 
at a time. Whatever we may think of American farming, viewed in 
the higher sense in which I have throughout used that term, their 
tillagk is unquestionably excellent. With the plough the field is divid¬ 
ed off' into narrow lands well raised in the centre, and with a deepish 
water furrow on each side, the object being in their humid climate to 
keep the roots sufficiently dry. The lands vary from 4 to 6 feet in' 
width, according to probable size of the plant to be grown on them. 
If they have a slope—the side of a hill or a circular rising ground—to 
cultivate, the ridges are conducted across the slope or round the rise 
to prevent the water running off too fast, the plant requiring a rather 
moist soil. When the ploughing is finished and the field ready for 
sowing, it certainly has a most finished a|>pearance. In our practice 
a native plough, drawn by a single bullock, was run along the crown 
of the ridge to form a drill for the seed, which when sown were cover¬ 
ed in the usual way. In due course the seeds germinated and made 
their appearance in eight or 10 days. When two or three proper 
leaves were developed, the hoe came into use,'and the crop was “set 
out”—that is, superfluous plants were thinned out and weeds destroy¬ 
ed, just as we do in this coimtry with our root crops. These oper¬ 
ations are repeated as required until the desired “ stand” or plant has 
been attained. This done, the plants being now 6 or 8 inches are 
bedded up, that is, ridges which had been flattened by hoeing and 
treading down, are renewed by the plough. After this nothing beyond 
an occasional touch with the hoe to remove weeds is required for tha^ 
crop. The picking or harvesting the crop is the same in both countries^ 
and is done equally well in both, the Hindoo having nothing to learn 
from the planter. The Hindoo implement of culture, for they hare 
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usuMy -n iicci., ,trengtbened W pomud w,th a bar of iron /> or 
20 inchM ion^ sod about half an inch ibick, let into the pole. 2 be 
beam is so sot, that by shortening’ or lengthening the point of attach¬ 
ment to tbe bullocks, they can vary the depth of the furrow from I to 
8 inches or even more in light land. If we designate onr implement 
a plough, then the native one is more properly a cultivator, for the 
point enters the soil and, as it were, works from below up, stirring 
and loosening it to the depth it goes, bringing all weeds and Couch 
to the surface, and covering none by inverting the soil; in one word, 
it is simply a one-tined grubber, and as such an instrument of great 
power. This simplest and most ancient of agricultural implements 
becomes in the hands of the patient and industrious Eyot, lohg ac¬ 
customed to its use, one of marvellous efficacy in loosening and pul¬ 
verising the soil and destroying weeds by leaving all that it displaces 
' to wither on the surface, burying none. In his skilful hands it per¬ 
forms the functions of a plough, a grubber, and even a barrow ! for 
covering his seed. The Hindoo practce is, as much as possible, to 
fallow his lands after every crop. This he accomplishes by ploughing 
after every considerable fall of rain. His crops are usually harvested 
during tbe dry season, when the land is baked as hard as a brickbat. 

To plough then is impossible, but should a thunderstorm or chance 
fall of rain happen, so as to soften the soil but a couple of inches deep, 
it is immediately stirred to that depth, and these stirrings are repeated 
as often as opportunities offer until the proper sowing season. In this 
way it is often well pulverized to the depth of 6 or 8 inches long before 
the time for sowing arrives. Should be be prevented by the want of 
rain or other cause thoroughly fallowing in that way, a less perfect one 
becomes almost indispensable, which he calls ** cooling” the land, that 
is, alter ploughing as well as he can he lets it remain in its loosened 
state exposed to the free action of the sun and atmospheric influences 
for a month or longer. The fertilising effect of this " cooling” is so 
well understood by the Ryot that he never willingly sows his field 
without that pre^ration. Thus prepared and the proper sowing sea¬ 
son having anivsd, he takes advantage of the first showers to give bis 
land a fingl turn and sows his seed. When small he covers it by 
dragging a bush over it, but larger ones like Cotton are more fre*quent- 
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jy covered by ranning tbe plough very lightly through the ground. In 
due time the plante make their appearance, and when three or four 
inchea high tbe field gets its last plnuging to thin out superfluities, 
add break any caking nr hardening of the surface which exposure to 
alternate rain and hot sun may have caused since sowing, thereby giv¬ 
ing the air and dew free access to the roots of the growing plants. This 
ploughing completes the agricultural operations, with tbe exception of 
some partial hoeings. In about 6 or 7 mouths tbe harvest begins 
and as well as I can recollect, in the case of tbe native plant, is finish¬ 
ed in about three weeks. The American one continues much longer. 
That done, flocks of sheep are usually turned into the field, to eat the 
leaves and green tops, and manure it for the next crop. If the crop 
has been badly grown and the plants small, they are left on the ground 
when ploughed ; but if large they are gathered and stacked for fuel 
in place of, as they ought, being burned on tbe ground. Tbe fallow¬ 
ing begins with the first rains. 

In my last is a summary of Eastern and Western Cotton farming, so 
far as 1 know it, doubtless very imperfect, but 1 believe, so far as it 
goes, pretty correct. What I have told of the American plan I learn¬ 
ed partly from the practice, partly the conversation of the planters 
who were with us, and may difier somewhat from their home practice, 
but not much, as it accords with Dr. Mallet’s account. My acquain¬ 
tance with the Indian one is derived from personal observation, I dare 
say often imperfect and limited, and now written from memory. When 
first brought in contact with it my belief of its " miserably backward 
state” was about as confirmed as that of the *' Committee of the 
Cotton Supply Association.” until taught my error by finding our 
” mechanical skill and science” beat by the practice of the Ryots A 
good deal of subsequent reflection, especially since I have become suf¬ 
ficiently acquainted with the practice of English farming to be able to 
to compare it with the other two, has satisfied me that the Hindoo sys¬ 
tem, so far from being so defective and backward as we are.told, is 
in practice, still ahead of our middle class farming. I had no idea 
that their rude and primitive plough acts on precisely tbe same princi¬ 
ple as the English grubber, or Mr. Smith of Woolstou's steam culti¬ 
vator, until I saw these implements at work and could compare their 
opertions with what 1 had seen the Indian plough effect in breaking 
up waste lands preparatory to using the American one to finish the 
cultivation. The Black Cotton soils in some districts of India are in¬ 
fested with a most intractable kind of Couch, to reipove which an im- 
plemont of proportionate power is required. For this purpose the 
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Mine fonn ot plough it used, only mocb larger and itroager, drawn 
by 13 strong ballocJcs; by which the ground to the depth ot Id or 20 
incbes, is torn up, in great- maseee, by main force, or as Mr. Smitb 
would perhaps call it “ smashed up,” and left to dry and bake in the 
aun until pulverised, like quicklime, by rain, when the Couch is easi¬ 
ly pricked out. 1 almost doubt whether his machine could do the work 
more effectually. Mr- Smith, who maintains that cultirator-stirrinir is 
far superior to the “ turn-over” slice of the plough, in cleansing, pul¬ 
verising, and fertilising the land, by the free access it gives to the air, 
is probably not aware of the facts here stated, which seem so conclu¬ 
sively to support his views by the persistent fertility which this mode 
of tillage appears to have imparted to the old much-enduring soil of 
India. In like manner the Rev. S. Smith, of Lois-Weedon, if he 
reads these papers, can scarely fail to perceive bow much his views of 
the practicability of indefinitely preserving the fertility of land by fre¬ 
quent deep stirring and free admission of the air, are strengthened 
by Indian practical experience By that means the Ryots have, for 
thousands of years, enabled their lands to extract from the atmosphere 
the greater part of the manure required to support such incessant 
cropping and still bear such bountiful crops. Chemistry explains the 
mystery by unfolding the principles by which the particles of the air 
and soil act and react on each other when brought in contact by good 
tillage. The following very brief summary of these principles I abridge 
from the leading article of the Ji/ricultural Gazette for Nov. 2. Til¬ 
lage like guano acts by the actual addition of particles to the soil, and 
in the one case as much as in the other is the equivalent of dung. 
Guano, superphosphate, lime, however, act not only as direct addi¬ 
tions of the food of plants, but also as reagents in the soil, by which 
useless or even mischievous matters there are converted into food : so 
does tillage. The air contains the substance of plants ; every process 
of putrefaction or combustion fills the air with the substance of once 
living plants; and it only needs that by tillage the soil sboud be 
brought, throughout its substance, into contact with fresh surfaces 
of lur, to enable it to extract and treasure up, for living vegetables once 
more the very atoms which have constituted its fertility before. Til¬ 
lage no doubt results in an actual addition of those very particles to the 
soil, which in guano, superphosphate, and fatm-yard dung are called ma¬ 
nure. In England the practice is very different; true the farmer 
trusts more to manure bodily added and less to tillage and consequent 
abstraction of carbonic acid and ammonia from the atmosphere. I 
have often stopped on the road to look at, and wonder in my own mind 
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wbat would be the thoughts of an intelligent Ryot, could he only^e 
brought there, on seeing a man, a hoy, and four strong horses, yoked 
—all an end, tandem fashion—to a plough creeping along at the rate of 
two miles an hour laboriously turning over a furrow slice some 3 or 4 
inches thick, the horses meanwhile, as if afraid the admission of fresh 
air to a lower stratum would do harm—treading the ground over 
which they walked as bard nearly as the adjoining turnpike. It is not 
easy to imagine what bis reflections would be, but I dare say some¬ 
thing to the eflTect that “ these English are very curious people i they 
must needs use the most costly and powerful machinery, and even 
steam-engines to do every thing, even common work; they can 
do nothing in a simple easy way. If I bad only my small simple 
plough, which I could carry to the field on my shoulder, and bullocks 
here, 1 think I'could cultivate that field deeper and better, and even 
quicker, though my bullocks, plough and all, if placed in the opposite 
scale, would hardly balance one of these great horses!” If such 
were his musings he would be pretty nearly right, the tilth produced 
by our best and most costly mechanical contrivances being seldom 
either better or deeper than be can, and generally does, produce 
with his iron pointed “ rooked stick” and small bullocks. If these 
papers are ever read in India, I bope they may have the eflTect of in¬ 
ducing Europeans, engaged in agricultural pursuits, to examine with 
scientific impartiality the mechanical powers and agricultural qualities 
of that implement. -I may be wrong in my estimate, but I can’t help 
thinking it is despised because of its simplicity as compared with our 
European implements, though perhaps the better tool of the two. We 
have now obtained a convenient standpoint from which to take a very 
brief retrospect of the ground over which we have travelled, be^’ore 
entering on the final and most important branch of the subject—the 
improvement, namely, of the productiveness of the plant, and the sta¬ 
ple for which it is cultivated. We have seen that though .Airaerica 
yields the larest crops of the best Cotton, she is certainly not indebted 
for this pre-eminence to the* excellence of her agriculture, as it failed 
to maintain its credit when tried in India. Further we found her agri¬ 
culture defective, in asmuch as the agriculturist, so to speak, lives on 
his capital in place of his interest, speedily exhausting the fertility of 
bis land. The Hindoo we haye seen, to carry on the simile, lives en- 
|irely on his interest, but seems to have but an imperfect idea of ad¬ 
ding to his capital by combining systematic and liberal manuring with 
his laborious and careful tillage. The English agricultural system, so 
far as the most passing glance enables us to judge, diflfera considera- 
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bly from both, from the former in minute attention to rotation; and 
from the latter in conatantly adding capital—manuring abundantly—but 
owing, apparently, to less perfect tillage, drawing out almost as fast 
as it invests, receiving little interest from its banker. The problem 
therefore to be solved is bow to combine the Hindoo and English sys¬ 
tems in Cotton culture. This question I shall endeavour to solve in 
my next letter. 

The conclusions to which our examination of the Indian Cotton cul¬ 
tivating experiments, as earned on at Coimbatore, lead are few and 
simple. First we learn that the American method, however perfect as 
regards tillage and agricultural art, is wanting in science, and although 
applicable, at least for some time, to the virgin soils of America, is al¬ 
together unsuited to those of Southern India. This inference seems 
fully established by a trial continued through 13 years, in the course of 
which we learned that the llyots of India with the simplest of simple 
means raised as good crops and of as good Cotton as the American 
planters could do with their much more costly and laborious procedure. 
Secondly, we learn that Indian tillage, though executed with the must 
unassuming and primitive of implements, is far from being so defective 
as, judging from the appearance of the tool, we .should at dr.st sight 
suppose. This is owing to the full effect being produced not by going 
once or twice over the ground as we do, but often five or six times, in¬ 
creasing the depth each time; and never, as in English practice, conso¬ 
lidating the subsoil by the pressure of a heavy plough, and the tread¬ 
ing of three or four large horses employed to drag it, walking leisurely 
along the furrow just made. The eflFcct of these repeated stirrings is 
to produce a very perfect tilth^ allowing the freest access of the air to 
every particle of the soil. Thirdly, we learn that the Ryot, by follow¬ 
ing a systematic course of rotation, combined with slight manuring 
and his excellent tillage, has preserved through many centuries the 
fertility of his land, while the planter by disregarding that most essen¬ 
tial practice has, in a few years, exhausted the exuberant fertility of his 
—at least so far as Cotton culture is concerned. We have now to enter 
on a new branch of the subject, which I think may be most conveniently 
considered in endeavouring to answer two questions, namely—Is it possi¬ 
ble within a few years so far to restore fertility to the worn out” Cotton 
fields of Amerite as to render their renewed culture profitable i and, 
secondly—Can the fertility of the Indian “ Cotton soils ” be increased 
by the use of manurial appliances, aided, perhaps, by modified rotations, 
more in tteeordance with ascertained scientific principles than those now 
praetited 1 I limit this question to the properly so called ” black Cotton 
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soils," which are peculiar. All other 1 know can be so improved. Dr. 
Mallet remarks, “ As to the extent to which they (the mineral consti. 
tuents) are withdrawn from the soil by cultivation, it may be remarked 
Keneraily, that Cotton is by no means an exhausting crop under proper 
management,’”—referring of^ourse to the small quantity removed, yet 
in India we found it a very exhausting crop ; but why it should be so, 
under the circumstances stated by Dr. Mallet, I am unable to say. He 
informs us, “ The great mass of the plant—root, stem, branches, 
leaves and emptied bolls, remains on the field and is ploughed into 
the soil, which is enriched by the rapid decay of the organic matter. 
Nothing is removed except the fibre and seed and a large proportion, 
if, not the whole of the latter, is by judicious planters returned to the 
land ; Cotton seed is in fact almost the only material used as manure 
in the Cotton region of America. • * • The t otton fibre, which consti¬ 
tutes the saleable |irodnct, and is absolutely carried off the land, must 
be looked upon as a very light crop; a bale of 400 or SOO.Ris to the acre 
is sometimes obtained under favourable circumstances, but this <s much 
above the average for upland Cotton. The fibre yields 1 or 1^ per cent, 
of ash, so that at the most 7^ lbs of mineral matter per acj;e will be 
removed from the soil annually. According to Johnston (Lectures on 
Agricultural Chemistry, p. 2 6), a crop of Wheat of 2.i bushels to the 
acre removes from the soil, in the grain alone, about 17.65 lbs. of 
mineral matter; a crop of Barley of ."S bushels, carries off in the grain, 
46. 93 lbs. A crop of Oats of 50 bushels, 53. 05 lbs. According to 
Liebig, (Letters on Modern .Agriculture), an average crop of Potatoes re¬ 
moves from each acre about 163 lbs. of mineral matter; and one of 
Beet about 458 lbs., leaves included.” The fact, therefore, of Cotton 
removing so small an amount of mineral matter, as compared with 
these, is to me an interesting one (for such I presume we may consider 
it), as going far to prove that, in the case of Cotton and possibly all 
other crops, the sterility caused by consecutive cropping with the same 
plant is not simply attributable to the amount of mineral matter removed 
from the soil. In India our crops were occasionally so luxuriant that 
the planters assured us they were quite equal to Mississippi ones, but 
the falling off the second year was most cons{>icuous, and the third was 
scarcely worth picking. This occurred repeatedly during the first 4 or 
5 years of our pupilage under American tuition, and of course, led to 
the discontinuance of that mode of procedure. The point which claims 
attention is, that while Dr. Mallet on, I presume, theoretical grounds— 
or becapse nearly the whole of the vegetable matter of the crop is re¬ 
turned to the soil - considers cotton by no means an exhausting crop, he 
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fxiotiag in *«>• tbe ao$t ncmtly Mttled cotton SlMa u oucb ^ 
“moot compel, there and eleetrbeK, the attention of the eeonomM to the 
scientific aspects of the probJem of Cotton cultiration.” The dis¬ 
crepancy between these two passages seeiA to indicate that, at least in 
this instance, theory and practice are at variance; the Cotton plant as 
shown by both American and Indian experience being in truth a very 
exhausting one when cultivated according to the American system. 
Bnt, on the other hand, when managed according to the Indian one, 
that is, as one of a rotation, its exhausting tendency appears to be so far 
counteracted that it ceases to be more injurious to the soil than other 
crops, and has in consequence retained its place in their agricultural 
system for centuries; seemingly without causing any material deteri¬ 
oration of fertility. After what I have repeatedly witnessed when 
engaged ip Cotton culture, combined with Dr. Mallet’s previous state¬ 
ment as to the vast extent of worn out Cotton fields, 1 cannot hut 
hesitate accepting his deduction as to the non-exhausting character 
of this crop on the grounds stated. It is on record that the fertile 
soils of Virginia bore for a century continued cropping with Wheat 
and Tobacco, lyithout manure, before they ceased to produce remu. 
Iterating crops, whereas 'carcely half that time has elapsed since the 
Southern States of Norih America became the great Cotton field of the 
world, and already half their extent consists of “ worn-out ” Cotton 
fields, and that, too, notwithstanding 9-lOths or more of each crop is 
annually returned to the soil which produced it. Whether other crops 
similarly cultivated, and year after year returned to the soil in the same 
proportion, would equally induce sterility, is more than I can say, or 
perhaps than is known, or likely to be known, except experimentally on 
a small scale; but it is a question meriting careful considemtion before 
fully adopting, as proved, the chemical theory of e.xhauStion of the soil. 
Should the experiment be made, and the result be at all in accordance with 
what IS known regarding Cotton culture, jt will, 1 think, go far to prove 
that that theory requires revision, and that the more or less exploded one 
of poisonous excretions may to some extent at least, be again taken into 
favour, i lay stress on these matters now in the hope that Dr. MaUet> 
efaould he ohMice to'see these lines, may be induced to take them into 
hill I nniiifciOltinn when examining “ the special mineral food required 
^:itha4}aUon plant, and the amount of this food, both of which remain - 
' ! enuiioed by analysis of the ash, and will form another part of 
estigatiun.” Of all oar agricultural chemists, fortunately now 
numerous and skilful, he seems by far the most fevourahly situa- 
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ted to investigate this interesting qnestion, and if be does so with the 
antiring patience and skill ht has already bestowed on the soil per *e, 
we may, 1 think, expect it will be definitively ascertained on unques¬ 
tionable evidence that part at least of the benefits derived from rotation 
is due, not simply to one set*of plants living on food left by those which 
preceded them, while fresh supplies are being generated by agencies at 
work in the soil, but is in part attributable to their feeding on the ex¬ 
cretions of their predecessors. The excretions of Beans are supposed 
to nourish the Cereal crop which follows them in rotation, while those 
of the Oak are so injurious that most other trees, planted on the site 
whence it has been removed, will not thrive though food suitable for 
their nourishment abounds. The excretions of the Poppy, too, are said 
to contaminate the ground for many other plants May not the Cotton 
plant in like manner poison the ground for itself, long before it has 
exhausted the inorganic constituents on which it lives, while like Beans 
actually enriching it for other crops, which in the course of a few years, 
by consuming the deposit, reprepare it for fresh Cotton crops, as hap¬ 
pens in the Indian plan of culture 1 May not our Clover and Turnip 
.sickness, the causes of which are still a mystery, be referable to a si¬ 
milar origin, differing only in requiring a longer interval and more va¬ 
ried rotation to effect its removal from the soil through the agency of 
other crops i A careful analysis and comparison of ‘‘ worn-out” with 
fresh virgin soils may perhaps enable so skilful an analyst as Dr. Mal¬ 
let to throw some useful' light on this obscure but most interesiing and 
important subject of inquiry, and also enable him to aid the investiga¬ 
tions of our chemists in their hitherto nearly fruitless endeavours to 
discover the cause of our Clover and I'urnip sickness. Lastly, let us 
hope that the researches may result in suggesting such a course of 
cropping as will not only preserve fertility in new lands, but restore it, 
by a speedier process than that followed by unaided nature, to the al- 
ready " worn out Cotton fields” of the Southern States of North Ame¬ 
rica. 

Can the fertility of the ” Indian Black Cotton Soil” (Regar of the 
natives) be increased by the use of mahuri^ appliances; aided, per¬ 
haps, by rotations more in accordance with, scientific principles than 
those now in use i 1 say, perhaps, because I atn uncertain whether 
science would not confirm those now in use as the best that could be 
devised. This is the second question proposed in my last letter, only 
somewhat differently stated. 1 purposely limit it to the Regar or Black 
Cotton soils, which though little variable in appearance and properties, 
yet do vary enough to justify the use of the plural number in regard 
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to tbem. These soils have at different times engaged the attention of 
Geologists, Chemists, and Agriculturists’, but more especially of travel¬ 
lers having to traverse them during wet weather. The Geologist is dis¬ 
posed to consider them disintegrated trap rocks, but is somewhat star¬ 
tled at the thought of their vast extent, extending as they do over ma¬ 
ny thousands of square miles of surface. To this difficulty 1 will ven¬ 
ture to add the fact of their being often penetrated by bluff, almost 
perpendicular masses of syenitic rock, rising like islands out of the 
sea, sometimes to the height of several hundred feet, and wide enough 
to become, in former days, sites of strongholds of troublesome and 
mischievous marauders ; the disintegration of which forms a soil total¬ 
ly different from the surrounding Regar. The Chemist in like manner 
is perplexed by finding on analysing several specimens from different 
parts of the country, considerable differences of composition, though 
usually agreeing pretty well in a few prominent points, such as the 
small quantity of vegetable matter, and in the proportions of carbonate 
of lime and silex it contains. The Agriculturist wonders at while 
heartily rejoicing in their perennial fertility, bearing as they do, with¬ 
out manure or other appliance, beyond what his plough and hoe sup¬ 
plies, annually one or two crops, due attention being paid to rotation. 
That (rotation) the Ryot in the case of Cotton declares quite indis¬ 
pensable, but is, so far as I know, the simplest kind, namely Cotton, 
then two successive crops of Sorghum (Jowarie or Cbolum of the na¬ 
tives), and Cotton again. The first Sorghum crop after the Cotton is 
usually very abundant, and is looked forward to with particular regard ; 
hence the floating tradition that exists in some parts of the country, of 
a Ryot, who feeling himself dying, bitterly upbraided Fate for its in¬ 
justice in depriving him of what he bad been looking forward two or 
three years, namely his large crop of Sorghum. Lastly, the Traveller, 
overtaken by wet weather in the midst of one of these Regar districts, 
1 can readily suppose wishing the blacking mud at the bottom of the 
Red Sea, or anywhere else than where it is, for being intensely hygro- 
metric ih its properties, it becomes so adhesive when wet, that it sticks 
to everything that comes in contact with it, and is so soft that every 
weighty body, man and beast, sinks into and sticks in it. This deposit, 
which onr Geologist deems of diluvial origin, but which must be of 
much older date, varies greatly in depth, seldom less than 2 feet, but 
sometimes as much as 10 or 20 , resting on a calcareous marly stratum, 

. which by the way is in some places largely dug for road making, being 
the mly-cMtal for miles together available for the purpose, .ant^wbwe 
the IraAe’ is not very heavy makes very passable roads. In dry hot 
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weather the enbstance condenses and contracts apparently to little mpre 
than half its balk, and forms cracks in all directions, many of them 
several inches wide, and 12 to JS inches deep, so as to make it danger¬ 
ous to ride over the ground even at a pace. To this property they to 
eome extent owe their fertility by the admission the cracks afford to 
the air, it being an observation sometimes made, that when the dry 
season has not been broken by unseasonable rains, causing the ground 
to crack freely, the following crops are generally good, owing 1 presume 
to the double effect of first aerating the soil and then saturating with 
water, by the cracks getting filled by the first heavy rain before the 
swelling and puddling of the surface prevents further admission. These 
soils are naturally so fertile that all kinds of crops thrive upon them, 
and have done so for ages without manure or rest, but when subjected 
to the American plan of consecutive cropping with Cotton they became 
** exhausted” in three years, in spite of the most assiduous cultivation. 
To these soils my question refers, and it is asked rather with the 
intention of directing attention to their pecularities than for the pur¬ 
pose of suggesting an answer, which I admit I cannot give to my own 
satisfaction. I know that so far as 1 had an opportunity of observing, 
the Ryots never applied manure, beyond allowing sheep to browse the 
leaves and tender tups of the Cotton plants for a day or two before 
clearing off the shrubs, and equally that they did not manure their 
Cotton fields, but it never occurred to me to enquire whether it was 
purposely withheld, on the suposition of its being injurious. Subse¬ 
quent reflection on this point of their practice, strengthened by the 
analogy of other cro|is, goes far to convince me that, however well 
the Cotton soils may do without manure, that they would do better if 
cultivated on principles of higher and more scientific farming : that is, 
good tillage, systemetic though moderate manuring, and carefully ad¬ 
justed rotations. The rotations might be easily enlarged, as I think 
with advantage, as nothing in the shape of annuals seems to come 
amiss to them. If in place of the three course one given above, a four 
or five coarse was adopted, consuming at least one on the ground by 
.sheep, or ploughing in a green one, the others would, I expect, consi¬ 
derably benefit by the change. Our trials however extended to all 
kinds of soil within our reach, and as a general rule we found that 
land which had not been undw Cotton fur some years generally yield¬ 
ed fair returns, in average seasons, for at least one crop; the second 
when attempted always disappointed us- The plan of trying Cotton 
on all kinds of soil, and with, q{>on the whole, very uniform success 
proves that the plant is by no means fastidious in'the matter of soil. 
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ter than the favourable conditions under which be planted, and that 
the disappointment of both the projectors and planters with the result 
was unreasonable, since a little reflection should have snown that it was 
impossible to be otherwise. But on this point naisunderstanding still 
exists, as is cleariy proved by the imputation of intentional mala fidts, 
ascribed to the parties engaged in working out the experiment, and 
its consequent predetermined failure. As this imputation comes from 
a highly respectable deliberative body, Representing the great *’ Cotton 
interest” of Manchester, I have made it my endeavour to combat it 
by a variety of illustrations, scattered ox'er the whole series of letters, 
rather than by hasty repudiation, or, what would have been worse,' aU 
lowing my feelings, as a principal actor in the business, to get the 
better of my judgment, so far as to elicit undignified replies. As I 
think it must be clear to that body, if they read these papers, that they 
do us a great injustice, I still expect to see the oflTensive charge pub¬ 
licly withdrawn and apologised fur. 1 have reapeatedly referred to the 
fact of our having cultivated American Cotton on all kinds of soil and 
with wonderfully uniform success, the crops varying somewhat in 
quantity, but scarcely perceptibly in the quality of the staple. This 
1 have done to show that the plant is far from being fastidious in the 
matter of soil, though it is quite clear it luxuriates in a rich one, as 
shown by the great ditference of American.and Indian crops under 
precisely the same culture. Finally 1 have dwelt much on the circum¬ 
stance of our having found it a most exhausting crop, requiring care¬ 
ful rotation towards its successful culture, which rotation not being 
an American practice has led to the rapid exhaustion of their rich soils 
and their great extent of “ worn-out” Cotton fields. While its regular 
adoption in India has preserved those of the Ryot comparatively uninju¬ 
red—deducing from these facts the conclusion'that by combining the 
English practice of judicious manuring with Hindoo tillage and rota¬ 
tions, the fertility of the Indian soils might be made to approach those 
of the Southern States of .‘America, and to produce proportionate crops. 
We can scarcely hope lo improve the staple of American Cotton in India, 
but I think it highly probable that by such a coarse of farming both 
the quantity and quality of that of the native plant may be improved'. 
This brings us back to our original question—Can the productiveness 
of the Cotton plant and the quality of the staple for which it is grown 
be improved in India by “ high farming?” To this question 1 believe 
only one answer can be given, and that in the affirmative. But we 
have, before going farther, to settle the true import of the term “ high 
farming,” as applied to Cotton. 1 have already mentioned that the 
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llyot« ^ not mware their Cotton,' ahd that fhiid not k'not^ whether 
it was iWrixMely withheld as beintt iiyurious, or froin i'oii^ence ^aad 
poverty, if the former, then bigli farming as applicable to Cottop 
must be very different from what we understand it to mean when we 
apply-it to our root crops, bat still ii may mean the same thing da 
when we use it with refeience to the whole rotation of the farm, he 
that as it may, an application it lnu^t have, as Cotton though not parti¬ 
cularly dainty likes a good soil, and surely can, through the combined 
operations of science and agricultural skill and experience, be dis¬ 
covered. Our e.xperience on many occasions proved that the soil ex¬ 
erted greater influence than climate, different fields yielding very differ¬ 
ent crops the same season. Such being < he case, skilful farming, by 
progressively improving the condition ot the land will go far, I expect, 
to place India on a par with America, and that is what is wanted. In 
agricultural circles it is no very uiicoiniiioii occurrence in course of 
conversation, to hear of good farmers having taken farms spoken of 
as being “ not wunii !i.t. the acre,” and who contrived in the course 
of four or five years to make them worth '20s. or 30x. the acre, With¬ 
out insisting on such cominendatiuiis being true to the letter, 1 have 
no hesitation in arerpting tliero ,i, near enough the truth to show the 
high estimation in which the men spoken of are held for their skiU 
and knowledge of farming. These then are the kind of men wanted 
to initiate the scientific culture of the Cotton plant in India: men able 
to teach, but still not too proud to take lessons themselves. And my 
conviction is, that even such men would learn something worth the 
trouble of the study required to learn it from even the despised filindoo 
liyot. Hitherto the nature of Indian land tenures has been adverse 
to Europeans locating tliemselves in the country, except as agents for 
purchasing from nati've growers ; hence the recommendation of a for¬ 
mer letter, to confine themselves to that occupation, merely renting 
small farms with a view to the introduction of European farming in 
its most perfect forms, to convince the natives that they were still be¬ 
hind us. Since the publication of that letter, our position in India 
is totally changed, 'i'he European can now acquire land in fee simple, 
with the untrammelled right of improving his property according to 
his own fancy. A capitalist can now locate where he pleases, fahn 
bis own land, set up machinery on it powerful enough to clean and bale 
all the cotton grown within *20 inile| of liiin, enter into contra&j^ with 
every grower within that range to purchase all the Cotton tn% can 
grow as it Cnmc.s from the field, paying on delivery, he^iving (heiU 
the seed. On such terms 1 for some years purchased as much Cotton 
as ( could gin, and never, during the whole time, bad a difference with 
one of the many hundreds who dealt with us. In this S'ay he could 
always 'lie answerable for the quality of every bale that left him. A 
farm of SOp or luoo acres might easily be managed along wi^ snch 
an agency, and very profitably if he found that he could make his 
rotation crops pay the cost of farming, having his Cotton fur profit, 
and'that I think he could easily accomplish, indigo, Tobacco, Jute,' 
oil seeds, are all e.vportable articles, while there is an endless lieteife 
cereals and pulses, of quick maturity, suitable for food for labourers, 
for fodder and litter for cattle, and for feeding off on the field by sheep, 
ftrrnishing among them abundant material for manuring and enriching 
the ground. The wc^ll-fed stock would, besides, yield very prafitable 
returns, good mutton being in great request in India, and difficult to 
be had. Under knch management average land, 1 feel almost certain. 
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«Wild in ibe course of a few fe»rs be made to yield crow 
nearly, if njM quite as large as tltose grown in America,, with ilffer- 
ence in favour of India, that the soil was yearly im(>roving in place of 
wearing out Cotton, like all other cultivated plants, is liable to varia¬ 
tion, crosses, and sports ; these if carefully sought for and subjected 
to separate ettltiva/ion, annually selecting forms promising special es- 
ceUence, would likely reward the attentive observer with varieties as 
pinch excelling the general run as the very promising Pedigree Wheat 
excels the other varities of that invaluable cereal now in general culti¬ 
vation. Hitherto the very facility of growing Cotton—now become 
one of the most valuable of cultivated plants has deprived it of the 
eare and nurture bestowed on hundreds of other plants of compara¬ 
tively little value lliose days are now, I believe, gone by; the tempo¬ 
rary interruption of the supply and breaking up of the great American 
monopoly has opened lb eyes of the “ Cotton interest” to ti e injudi¬ 
ciousness of trusting to any one country for some 70 or SO per cent, of 
our supplies of this indispensable article, and has taught them the 
necessity of securing steady and unfailing contributions from every 
available quarter. The world at large, so largely dependent on Kritish 
looms for their clothing, now appeals to the Cotton zones to furnish the 
raw material whence the cloth is fabricated, and doubtless, for their own 
sake as well as for ours, the appeal will be heartily responded to, if only 
equal encouragement is accorded. No doubt many difficulties and iin- 
praiments lie in the way at first starting, for though tlie Cotton plant 
it the easiest of plants to cultivate, yet the staple is a bulky and costly 
article to prepare and send to market. But that difficulty will doubtless 
toon give way before the great mechanical ingenuity of this country, 
especially under the stimulus of remunerating prices. I here close 
ray remarks on the Cotton cu tore of India; the development of prin¬ 
ciples, d(|iwn from personal experience, not details of practice, which 
must be adapted to each locality, being my object. I have not ven- 
tuted to touch on irrigation as applicable to Cotton cultivation, for the 
•im|de reason that 1 have bad no personal experience of its effects or 
management, and might mislead were I to attempt to teach that which 
1 only know from others, or have learned from books accessible to all. 
My own impression is that it js unsuitable to the short stapled vaiie- 
titB, hut that is a mere surmise on my part. Robert Wight, Grasetey 
JLodge. iOardeners Chronicle, Nogemher and December, ISOl .) 
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tbo sec^ should be expluined by tlie party with whom the failure occritrcd. 
Thi*||||||^ essential, for it is important to know the cause of failure, as 
pebpiBH lloo apt to blame soil or elimate when their own want of know¬ 
ledge is to blame. One of your reripients complained to me that he had 
sown some hundreds of becglias with New Orleans seed, and ho was dreadfully 
disappointed at its total failure. On asking how he Iiad STvn it, he told me 
that by the adviei' of a native he had fir.sf steeped tho seed in hot water.” 

The Secretary intinmlcd that the circular letter suggestod b; Mr. Saunders 
would shortly be forwarded. In the mean time he might mention, that he liad 
heard of several failures of the seed in question, (New Oilcans, which was 
received through the t’otton Supply Association,) and also a few leports of 
success, iiichuliiig that of Mr. I’owell, of Shajchaiipme. which was suhiuitled 
at the last meeting. The trial in the Society’s Oar icn pave only a parti.il 
germination. 


Head a letter ironi Mr. It. W. Uinghain, of Ohynepore, enclosing copy of 
an interesting coiomtiuiealioii addressed liy him, in reply lit a reipiisition from 
the i.'oinuiis-iioner of I'atiin, respecting certain slajile productions of the 
district. Traii-fcrred for publication in tlje .Tournal. 

l,etters were, snbiiiitt'-d from Messrs ViHct and Son, of tlie Cape, and 
Messrs. Carter A Co., of laindon, iidv ising despatclt of supjilies of vegetable 
and tlower seed- respeelively. 

These seed- have been received and are now in course of distribution. 


Tho Secretary placed on the table a few copies of the pamplilet in Bengali, 
to wliieh allusion was utnde at tiie last meeting, entitled KriaU Faiha, 
(agrioullitnil readings) compiled for the Soeiety by lliiboo I’eary Chand 
Mitlra. Onetlionsand copies of this useful work liave lieeii struck off. 

For all the above eommiiiiieatinns ami preseiita'ions, the best thanks 
of the Soeiety were accorded. 


(Wedeeadaii, the \.\lk of Octoher, 1861.^ 

W. Q. Bose, Ksquire, Vice President, in tlie Ciiair. 

The Proceedings of tlie last (ieneral Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen, proposed at the last Meeting, were duly elecied 
Members:— 

Messrs. George Oram, II. C. Friske, James Davidson. II. W. Alexander, 
U. S., Henry K. Mamnty, J. 11. Belly, Major A. F. Baird, Captain H. W. 
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■i%«>mmMof tbofottonringfsvnthmen were talmiUod (M for 

election :— 

W. XacpbereoBi jEsqaire, C. A, Alooti ehsiTOS^— firojximJ by Mr. C. 
Bolllnga, aeeonded by the Secretary. 

Habamjali lincbmeasur Sina Hahad<ior, Jloziifl'eriiorc, Tiiboot,—projiosi'd 
by Mr. James Forlongr, secomleil by Mr. \Y. O. Itose. 

Archibald Cainpbrll, Ksqiiirc, K\tra Assisi iint Commissioner of Assam, 
Borpetali,—proposed ny Colonel Francis Jciikiiis, scfomled by Mr. C. A. 
Cantor. 


Captain William Neeinbhard, Deputy Commissioner, Jubbulpore,—proposed 
by Major A. Impey, seconded by the Secretary. 

James Parker, Esquire, Superiutcndeiit liiiiif;ea Canal, Meerut,—proposed 
by Mr. F. Bold, seconded by Mr. C. B. Wood 
John Power, Esquire, S., Morailiibail,—proposed by Captain James 
Williamson, secondwl by Dr. A. II. Hilson. 

Captain H. T. Pollock, Indian Army, proiused tiy Jlr. T. K. Curler, 
sei'onded by the Secretary. 


'ITie following presentations were iiunnuneeti;— 

1. Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. III., Part I.; and 
Annual Report of the Survey. Presented by tlie (iovermnent of llengal. 

2. The Annals of Indian Administration, Vol. V., I’.irt ill. Presented 
by the Government of Bengal. 

8. An account of the Quinquine plantnlions in the Island of Java. 
Presented by the Govemineut of Bengal. 

4. Reports of the xAdmini-tration of Pegu, Ilydrabad Assigned Districts, 
Onde, Tenassorim and Martaban Provinces, Straits Settlements, and tiic 
Madras Presidency. Presented by the Government of Bengal. 

6. Evelyn on Forest trees (1 vol.), and England Illustrated, (2 vols.). 
Presented by Captain W. H. Dowther. 

6, A Wardian case of Australian plants and a collection of Australian 
seeds. Presented by Dr. Mueller, Director IloyaJ Botanic Gmden, Melbourne. 

The case containing tiiis fine collection of plants has, unfortunately, nveived 
such bad treatment in transit, that the whole of the contents have ariivea 
perfectly dead. , 

7. Some seed of the Manilla hemp plant fMuaa texlilhj. Presented 
by G. H. Thwutes, Esquire, Director of the Uoyal Botanic Garden, Ceylon. 
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8. A few of the fine Noi^)lk bland Potato. Presented by Captm Tbomaa 

Hili'^istant Master Attendant. ’ 

9. A collection of eeeda of annuals, of vegetables, and of ornamental trees 
and 8brul)S from the Cape of Good Hope. Presented by Captain W. H. 
Lowtber. 


Itoports were snbmittod by the Oiirdoiier, on ti>e gorminiition of the Cape 
vegetable seeds and seeds of Knglish field crops. Of the fo’mer, 19 kinds 
have gerniiiioted freely, 4 partially, and 8 have failed. In respect to the latter, 
the Gardener observes thus: “ The statement shows that a considerable 
portion of the setab detailed have germinated in a satisfactory manner; but 
it is also nceossary to statu tiiat a eonsidcrnblc portion of the seedlings 
sulwcquently died oil'after attaining the height of one or more inches, owing 
to want of proper slielte.r, or security from the excessive (bmpness and 
moisture of the atinosplierc.” Botli reports were referred to the Gbrden 
Committee, in connection with orders for next year’s supplies. 

Cotton. 

Head the following report from tlie Cotton Comiuitteo relative to’the 
comparalivo working of iMaedoindd's and Dunlop’s patent roller gins 

Ruroitj; at Cotion Co-mmiitkes ok Donmb’s akd Mscdonald’s Eolikb 
G iKs FOE Cotton. 

“ In accordance with the Eeso- 

“ Jteiolrei, that the Cotton CoimnittM he lution noted in the margin, your 

rfHjiuwtod to to 4 the working powiii, of this « , 

nwchhie ;hiie<louald’aj with Dufiioi''.-. .nul to Committee beg to report the work- 

couimnnieiito the result tothe next Reeling.” . . , 

(Oeneral Wculmg ot lllh August KMil.i ing power of the machines refer¬ 

red to, from a trial made at a meet¬ 
ing iield on the I7th August. - , 

• ” The quantity of cotton cleaned in lialf an hour by Dunlop’s machine was 
fourteen (11) tolas, and by Macdonald’s, in the same time, thirty-nine (39) 
tolas. Kach inachino was turned by two hands nn4fud by a third.* . 

“ The Kwpas (cotton with tlie seed) experimented on was a portion of that 
procured in 18.52 from either Madras or Bombay to test the capabilities of 
the machines wliicii were then submitted to compete for the Government 
prize of 5,000 Unpees, and is consequently nine years old, 

• In the Report of trials made with this and othiT machines at the Office of the Cotton 
3ui^ly Association on tin- 4th October 1859, it is stated that liuniop’s uiacblne turned out 
as nrach as 55 lbs. oleHii cnttooi in 10 hours. It is not mentioned with what kind of cotton 
the machines were fed, whether len^or short staple. 
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Tb« cotton wm more effectnnUy freed from the eeed by Mnodoneld’i 
than by IMnlop’a machine. It it probable that both woald giTfl^arger 
proportionate return of clean cotton after a few honra* continned working, 
than is shewn in the above retnrn of half an hour. 

" The first cost of Dunlop’s Tnaohine at Manchester is £3, and with freight 
and other contingent charges added, would cost in Calcutta about Rs. 3S. 
Mr. Macdonald estimates the cost of his machine at about 100 llupees in 
Calcutta, if made here; but he thinks it could be made a good deal cheaper 
in England. 

“The improvement’ in Macdonald’s Gin consists * in the addition [to 
Dunlop’s Gin] of a roller made from compressed cocoanut fibre, and also 
the addition of a fan brush fly wlieel, and box to receive the cotton from 
the fan brush ; there are also improvements in regulating the spring knife 
and in using the springs over the keepers.’ 

“ Assuming the relative prices of these machines at Rs. 35 and 100, and 
the out-turn of clean cotton in halt an hour at l-l and 39 tolas (39 tolas is 
about one lb) respectively worked and fed alike, Macdonald’s must be con¬ 
sidered comparatively dearer than Dunlop’s. 

“ ‘ Jameson’s Cottage Saw Gin’ was also tried at the same time, and the 
result was 15 tolas of indifierently cleaned cutton ; one man turning, and 
one feeding the machine. 


“ The above report was submitted at the meeting of the Conncil held on the 
6th September, when it was considered desirable that another trial should be 
made with fresh cotton. Accordinely, jonr Committee mot scain on the 
19th September and had the maehines fed with .ffwpa* raiseil in the Society’s 
Garden in 1858, from New Orleans seed. 

“ The quantity cleaned in a quarter of an hour by Alacdonald’s machine was 
eleven tolas, and by Dunlop’s four tolas. Each machine was, as befon-, turn¬ 
ed by fwo persons, and fe8 by a third. 

“ It was then agreed, at the suggestion of Mr. C. E. Blechynden, wlio was 
present on the occasion, to work Dunlop’s macliine with a slight addition, by 
which he stated he had obtained a much larger return from a Dunlop’s 
machine when worked at Bnrbeu, than that exhibited above. The time 
employed was five minutes, and the resnlt was five tolas of clean cotton 
against three tolas from Macdonald’s machine. As ihis result proved so 
very much more satisfactory than previous trials of Dunlcqj’s machine had 
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done for Hli i^onr Committee fJiink it desirable to introduce a memorandum 
from tfr, Bleoh^nden on the subject 

“ ' With reference to Dunlop’s Cotton cleaning Oin, I hare found it of 
great advantage, ns recommended in his instructions “ how to work the 
machineto put two slips of wood, two-eighths of an inch in thickness, 
under the head plate at the back of the screws, so that when the screws are 
tightened down the head plate falls in a slope forward; by this means the 
“ doctor” is brought into better and closer contact with the roller, and ad¬ 
mits of being easier regulated by merely tightening or easing off the screws 
of the head plate till the uiacliine works freely and draws the cotton well 
on every part of the roller. 

“ * I have further found great advantage in the feeding of tlie roller, by 
using a piece of tin, cut to the size of the feeding frame, and placing it at an 
angle of 45’ with a space of 2 of an inch at bottom from the roller. This 
enables the person feeding to give a constant and certmn supply to the 
roller, for as soon as the cotton is placed on the inclined plane it ffnds its 
way to the grated bottom, and is brought into contact with the roller, and 
thus drawn in.’ 

“ i’our Committee are doubtful whether the substitution of a " roller made 
from compressed cocoauut fibre,” for the present smooth leather roller of 
Dunlop’s roacliine, enu be considered an improvement. The object which 
it would appear desirable to attain in the roller, is a rough surface 
but a yielding one, without harshness; such is not the character of cocoauut 
•fibre, hardened further by compression. It would, perhaps, bo desirable, 
wiieu the leather-covered roller of Dunloji’s muchiee does not draw quickly, 
to roughen the surface with a new file, making the roller revolve in the 
direction it would turn when at work. Tlie revolving brushes may be an 
im|iri>vement, but liere agaiu the substance used appears to be too hard: 
softened brushes would probably answer better. 

” Un snbjecting the two samples of clean cotton to examination under 
the microscope, that cleHtied by Macdonald’s appears somewhat irregular 
in fibre, whilst the other is uninjured. Mr. W. Eames, the Secretary of the 
Hew Fort Gloster Mills Company, has also obligingly handed your Com¬ 
mittee the following report on the samples - 

“ ‘ I have examineil ilie two samples of cotton sent on Saturday.' That 
marked Dunlop’s is more regular in staple than that marked Macdonald’s, 
which is a little weaker. 
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** * T fonsidcr the entten Irwted hy the l>unlo}>’# nikchine to be leMl elesMil, 
Btkd with little injury to the fibre.'" 

S. DoirouB, 

C. A. Castob. 

' The Council, in submittiug tliU Report to tho Mooting, are of opinion that 
Mr, Mardonald is entitled to favorable conaideration fui hie praieewoHhy 
nttempte toward* the improveiiieiit of Dnulop’e intichine; and they hope that 
the adoption of the sug^'eettoiis cout.iiiiod in the report luny lead to still 
further improretnent*. 

Betolved, that a copy of the altove Repoi I and liuxilntiou pf the Council be 
couiiuuuieatcd to Mi. Macdonald. 

Read a letter from tiic S Mt-iiiy' tiovcrnmciit of India, submit ting n 
report by Dr. llwudi' ou e\iH'riuunt.d Cotton cultivation in Pegu during 
1860-61, and forwa ding certain iiulo ot Colton in illnstr.itiuu thereof. 

Reid the Uepovt ot the Committee ou tlie above samples. 

Jf«so/e«d, that a copy of this llepoit be luruidied to tbc Govermnent of 
India, and th it it, and Dr. Br.mdiii'b Report, be jnibli-lied in tlic Journal. 

In connection with the subject, the Mecretary read tho follow ing letter to 
his address from Mr. V. Saunders, ComnuHsiouer to rc])ort upon tho cultiva¬ 
tion of Cotton, dated from Roorkee, the 5lh September 

“ Since 1 last addressed you on tlio 12th August, I have visited a small 
Cotton plantation helongiug to Mr. P. C. l{ry.viif, of Futehgurh. 

“ The seed that Mr. Bryant had sown w.is portion ot tho same parcel 
supplied by yon to the gentleman at Myiipuorie. whi.'h, having been steeped 
in hot water, did not germinate, and soil and climate neie duly reported as 

being unsuited for that Lind of seed. 

• 

“ The seed sown by Mr. Bryant had all germinated ; but llie plaiiU, when 
1 saw them, were sickly, yellow, and stunted, amt Mr. Bryant had also einue 
to the conclusion that soil and climate were not Huited to the growth of 
foreign seed. 

” Tlie seed had been sown with the first rains in June (about tlie 20th), 
and up to the time 1 saw tho plantation (6th of August) no hoc nr plough 
had ever touched the soil. The consequoiico was that the enrlh had been 
beaten down by the rain, and bard»nud and bakod by the sun Tlie plants 
were absolutely strangled by tlie hardness of the earth around them, and 
muntained a feeble and sickly existence. Mr. Bryant admitted that he did 
not know that the earth ought to Itc turned up either by hoe or plough. 
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H$( howerer, ordered the ground to be hoed at once, and promiied to report 
to me the result, but as yet I hare not heard from him. 

“ I think it proper to report such cases to yon, that you may be prepared 
for similar statements of unStness of soil and climate. 

" 1 have just received your letter of 37tb August. No seed for distribution 
will be required for the next six months in these Provinces.” 

Communications on various suhjects. 

The following letters were also submitted 

1, —From It. W. Iliiigbuiu, Ksq., of Oliyuepore, enclosing sheteb of a 
steam engine by Messrs, Aitkon and Co., Civil Engineers, Glasgow, for the 
purposes of irrigation ; also copies of his correspondence with them, and 
adding some further remarks on the subject. 

2. —From Ciipt. Ivio Campbell, Deputy Commissioner, West Berar, respect¬ 
ing the Chikuldab llills as a good locality fur trial of plants and seeds of 
various kinds. “ 1 have to lliaiik you,” writes Capt. Campbell, “ for the very 
acceptable present of South African seeds collected by Capfnin Lowther. 
Some of thorn 1 shall try here; others, such as Piiius, Ciipressus, Ac., are more 
likely to thrive on the (.'liikulduh Hills in this ueiglihuurhood. I shall he glad 
to get a few seeds of Vanilla, of tlie everlasting Pea, or any other seeds which 
may be still avaiI:ihlo. 1 can liere make experiments in two very different 
climates. That of Klliclipoor, being in tlie valley of Berar, is of course very 
hot, tile place being only 1,300 feet above the sea; on the other hand, the 
Chikuldab Hills, near the Hill Fort of Guvilghur, and ubont 18 miles from 
this, are from 3,700 to 4,000 feet above the sea; the fall of rain last season, 
the only year in which dhscrvatioiis have ever been luailo, was 66^ inches j it 
will bo probably much more this j ear, which is an unasually wet one: the 
thermometer is always 10" or 12- low r than at Ellichpore j any seeds suited 
for either of these localities, presented by Members to the Society, and which 
may be available for distribution, I shall he at all times glad to receive. 

“ The Guinea-grass seed, which you were kind enough to send, germinated' 
freely, and by dividing the roots, I shall bo able to distribute a number 
plants on the hills. 1 have English clover growing there, but it is only lateiy 
sown; it, however, promises p'ell. 

“ 1 am soiTy to say the whole of the Tea seed, China and Assam, failed. 
But early in Pehtuary, I received from a kind friend near Assam, a quantity 
of Tea seed from that district. Being in the country, I conld sow no portion 
of it till the beginning of April; of what I then put down in the hot cli* 
mate of ElUclipoor, between dO'and 70 per cent, had spronivd before the end 
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of-Jane. Kot hearing ground ready on the Chikuldah HiUi> 1 was anabk 
to BOW any of the seed there till the 28th of Hiiy. Vany of these were 
destroyed by the carelessness, in weeding, of the maU'es, who had never seen 
the tea plant, bat 10 or 12 i>er cent, of the plants have been saved, and they, 
as well as those ut Ellichpoor, are strong, healthy ones, with from eight to 
twelve leaves. Those at the latter place 1 shall of conrse be obliged to remove 
to the hills before the hot weather, liooking to the rcpoi-t on tea cultivation 
in the Korth-West and Punjab, I was surprised to find so many of the 
seeds germinate, when sown at the season they were, and after having been 
kept so long- The success is probably due to the seeds having been sent to 
me packed in very finely powdered charcoal; all my former experiments with 
the seed had failed even when it was packed in fine sand or earth. By next 
rains, I hope to be able to give you a further account of ray experiment with 
tea, as well as of the climate, capabilities, aftd vegetable products of the 
Cbikuldah Hills. The peach grows there very well: a number of trees, 
which had been neglected for years, neither pnincd nor watered in the hot 
weather, and in two sea-sons, nearly destroyed by the grass and bnuihwood 
which had sprung up about, them having been fired, were this season loaded 
with firuits of very fine flavour. I have given you a poor account of tire 
place, but you may be able to judge what plants might be introduced with 
a prospect of success. Cotton, wbieb U the chief crop of the valley of Herar, 
is not grown in the hills, and would not, 1 think, succeed. I, tliis season, tried 
both the New^Orleans and the brown Kankin cotton, of which 1 sent you 
spedmens last year, but the heavy rains and constant fogs at thia season 
liave rotted almost the whole of the plants. They might perhaps succeed 
if on ridges, but this mode of cultivation would be expensive. Should any 
plants of the New Orleans get through the rains and produce anything, I 
will send yon a sample.” 

In a subsequent letter Capt. Campbell remarks —“ I see that Capt. Low- 
ther, in writing from the Cape, remarks that no botanist lie has ever met, 
seems ever to have heard of a white flowered Mri/lhrina, and from his 
account it appears the tree is a rare one, at least in the Bengal side. 1 do 
not observe any mention of the white flowered variety in any regular Beta- 
ideal work, but Dr. Biddell, in bis “ Manual of tiardeuing for Western India,” 
iiptices it. It is in this part of the country called the Sufeed tangra, and 
titongh not nearly so common as the scarlet variety, yet a few trees are found 
HMM" every targe town. The bark is used by the natives in scrofulous and 
other diseosM. The treo does not flower till the cold weather. As soon as 
the pods are lipe, I will, should you wish it, afend yon some of tliem.” 



S.~Prt«to Ca^t. Jf. O. Haiighton, Port Blair, oi fee sobject "of masgtove 
bark; gtttn resin, &o.:— ‘ 

s* I base prepared for ahipinent to tbe Secretary Chamber of ■Cbfflmwfe, 
Oalentta, aix cask# and aix bundles of mangrove bark, in conformity with fee 
offer conveyed in yonr letter of 16th May last. Tliey will go by the' 
first opportnnlty. I would suggest that, if possible, an opinion he obtained 
aato the qnality not only ns a dye but for tanning purposes. I have also 
prepared two cases of the sawdust and wood of the Andamanese Bed-wOod 
tree—Pierocarpn* Andimanentis —which I would suggest may accompany the 
berk for test ns utility as a dye. It would be desirable also to know 
their market value or probable market value, if imported into England. 

“ With reference to Mr. Lazarns’ report on the Gum sent up, I beg to say 
that if I called it Copal, I did so merely from want of a better name. 
TliesDammer of the Aroliipelago is not, according to Crawford, true Copal, 
nor is the Gum of tlie Valeri'i, according to Drury, Copal; hut that which I 
sent resembles it in the way in which it is f-uiid, in the ground. It is 
believed either to exude from the roots or to drop from wounded branches. 

I have not seen the tree which produces it, though I have seen a tree pro¬ 
ducing a very fine clear Qum liesiii, of which, however, I regret I was unable 
to get enongli to send a specinioii. 

" The Burmese who collected tlio Gum at the Great Coco differed as to its 

identity. Itw as called-Nga Bay, translated by Mason, Odina Wodier} 

also 

^ Sffndemit Favoyaiia 
Cliay translated by the gjune < & 

(, Semecaipus Amcarditm. 

. also 

Ponginet, for whicii I can find no equivalent. The Siorea robusla or Sal does 
not, in my belief, grow either hero or in the Tenasserim Provinces. Ficnow 
the tree well, having lived for about nine years in a part of India where it is' 
remarkably abundant. I am inneh obliged to Mr. Lazarns for the information 
he has given as to the properties of tlio Gam. It may be interesting to 
him to know that It dissolves quickly in turpentine, and makes a very toler¬ 
able furniture vamisli, drying rapidly.” 

^ 4,—Prom A. Q. Murray, Esq., of the East India Railway, Agra, proposing 
that an exhibition of aj^rieiUtural produce and implements, ice., be held- 
ddkbafaad, in January or February next, and offering certain suggeaifei|^ 
thereon. 
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’-It wfts agreed that the aaggeetiofi ie a good one, bat that the time had 
not yet arrired to carry it properly into effect. 

6.—From C. Brownlow, Esq., Cachar, submitting hints for the cnltiration 
of Tea by the nursery method. (Transferred for publication in the Journal.) 

6.—From H. Cope, Esq., forwarding a lithographed copy of the proceed¬ 
ings of a Meeting of merelmuU connected with the ^ Shawl trade, held at 
Uumitsur, on the 21th August, “to take into consideration the present de¬ 
pressed state of the Shawl trade of the Punjab, its causes, aud'the means 
to be adopted to counteract the undoubted and rapid downward tendency of 
that trade.” 

For the above communications and presentations the best thanks of the 
Society were accorded. 

(Wednesday, the IZtu of Soremher, 1861.J 

W. G. Hose, Esfj., Vice President, in tlie Chair. 

The Proceedings of the last General Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen, proposed-at the lost Meeting, were duly elected 
members:— 

Messrs. W. Maepherson, C. S., Archibald Camp1)e1l, Mahamjah imehmessur 
Sing Babadoor, Captain W. Xeomblmrd, Messrs. James Parker and John 
Power, C. and Captain H. T. Pollock. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as candidates for 
election:— 

B. N. Shore, Esq., C. S., Cuttack,—proposed by Mr. Grote, seconded 
by Mr. Cantor. 

Captain A. Blunt, Coniraandlni; 8th Bengal Police Battalion,—proposed by 
Mr. Grote, seconded by Mr. Cantor. 

George Aubrey, Esq., Civil Engineer, Cuttack,-proposed by Mr. Grote, 
seconded by Mr. Cantor. 

Andrew Anderson, E«i., Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, Pnttehpore,—pro¬ 
posed by Mr. C. P. Wintle, seconded by the Secretary. 

Captain W. T. Sulinon, Secretary I. G. S, N. Co.,—proposed by Mr. 
J. N. T. Wood, seconded by Mr. S. P. Grifliths. 

' Captain J, 8. I'ulloh, 25th Brigade H. A.„JuUundar,—proposed by Col. 
rlb'C. Burnett, seconded by the Secretary. 

,, G, 0. Beeby, Esq., Solicitor, Calcutta,—proposed by the Secretary, 
■e(tppded by Mr. Cantor. 

Captain J. F- Sheref, Deputy Superintendent of Cachar,—proposed by 
Mr. C. B. Stewart, seconded by Mr. S. P. Griffiths. 
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ChwlM B. Le Mesarier, Etq.^ Eeridenii Engiboer, E. I. Chanar,>- 
proposed bj Cupt^ George Weld, leoonded by the Secretary. 

The following preaentationB were announced: — 

1. —Mueller** Fragmenta Phytogrephiw Australite. Vol. L Preaented by 
the Author. 

2. —Annual Beport of the Government Botanist and Director ol the Bota¬ 
nic and Zdologic Garden at Melbourne. Presented by the Antlior. 

8.—Papers regarding Cnltnrable Waste Lands at the disposal of Govern¬ 
ment. Presented by the Government of Bengal. 

4u—Selections from the Uecords of the Government of India, Foreign 
Department, No. 3t. Presented by the Government of India. 

6.—Three ploughs, a Imnd-pbiugh, and a hand cultivator, an Excelsior 
corn shellcr, a hand grain mill, and two butter uiiutns. Presented by Messrs. 
D. Landreth and Son, of Philnduipliia. 

6. —A collection of Orchids from Port Blair. Presented by Captain J. ,C. 

Hangkton. - 

7. —Sundry samples of Cotton raised at Abyab, by Messrs. Langlois and 
Halliduy. Presentdjlliy Major F. W. Ripley. 

8. —Sample of Cotton raised at Seetapore, Oude, from New Orleans Seed. 
Presented by Mr. P. Sanuders. (Referred to the Cotton Committee ) 

9. —Sample of tapioca, prepiired by Mr. J. F. Langlois from tho Jatropho 
Manihot of tbc Arracau jangles. Presented by Miijor F. W. Ripley. 

A report on tho germination of the English flower seeds from Messrs. 
Carter & Co., was sabmiHcd by the Gardener, from which it, would appear 
that 23 kinds had germinated fairly, 2.5 partially, and 23 have failed, 

On the recemmendati'm oi tbo Counuil, Mr. W. Haworth’s name was 
added to the Cotton Cumiiiit,tec. 

Letters were read:— 

1.—From Undei-Secretary Government of India, submitting further 
communicatiou from tho Resident at Uydrabnd, respecting the-cultivation of 
cotton in that territory. 

8.—From tho same, forwarding letter from the Resident at Hydrabad, 
reporting the failure both in East and West Bcrar, of the experimental culti- 
vatiou of cotton from the New Orleans seed received last year from tho 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce. (Transferred to the Committee of Papers.) ' 

8.—From Mr. 0. Macdonald, respecting the report on bis Cotton Gin, tod 
rsqneating farther trial. (Referred to the Cotton Committee.) 
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• 4>^FV«m R. Gopi, Baq^ MHm.JiMM iiotw m tbe iatMduetiOB «f tii 0 Mi- 
into tbe Punjab. (Transferred for publication in tbe Journal.) 

6.—Prom the Adelaide Fbilosnpliical Society applying for eggs of the 
•astOT oil plant feeing bilk*worm (’Allacm JiieiniJ, imd for foil inforioatiou 
respecting its managenient, &c. (To be complied with.) 

6. —From Captain C. W. White, Assistant I’esident, Trnvnncorc, applying 

for a small quantity of AsB.un and Oliina tea seed. " I am under the impres¬ 
sion,” observes Captain AVIiite, “ that the climate of the elevated parts of 
Travancore are f.tvorablc to the tea plant, as even in my own eunipound, only 
100 feet above the sea, there is a tea tree Mniie 20 feet high, wliich has 
thriven without c.ire, lived through last yeai's drought nithoul being watered, 
and is now flowering prol'u-ely. Its age or from whence it came I do not 
know.” (.tppliealion complied with.) , 

7. —Prom It. W. King, Ksip, Cliittagong, siitniiitting a report from Mr. 
B. Twining, of London, on a saniple of tea grunn and manufactured at 
Cliittagong. “ flic garden from which the sample was taken,” writes Mr. 
King, “was, 1 believe, forini ilj phiiiti d hj Mr. Seoiice, of the Civil Serviec. I 
have no duuiit but that the Iiills to tlic K. of this would grow tea as well 
as any land in India, andthej poesess tlio very grea||||adv!iiit ages of good 
water commnnieatiun with the port. The crop might in ii few hours after 
leaving the gardens be alongside tliu sbip.” 

Tlie following is copy of the report alluded to, from Mr. Twining:— 

“ We tested your sample of Tea iiiiU found it A. 1. Siieh a lea, if properly 
picked and brought over here as an ai tide of iacrchaiulii.t>, will oommand a 
high price, and cbpocially if it were rather lielter maiiipuhitod and not quite 
solilgli dried. The llavor, however, is excellent, and tlie infusion very liright 
and clear.” 

8. —From Captain John Stewart, Couiiiiiskiiry of Ordnance, Cawnpore, 
applying for information reb]iecting tanniiig-yiddiii'' plants, ((/'oiiiplied with.) 

9. —From F. C. Brown, Ksq, Tellieherry, reijue-tiug hifunualion regarding 
I’eill’s patent water-raiMng Engine. (CoinpHud witli.) 

10. ~From Lionel Berkley, Esq., Kotgiiur, near Simla, of which the following 
is an extract—“ 1 am verj anxious to obtain some seed of the Cinchona plniit^ 
as I am snre it will do well here. We can so;w it in different elevations, 
Wid. in soil of different kinds, so as to give it a f.iir trial. This is a 
wonderful place for English fruit. Tlie English apples, pears, apricots, 
dwrries, currants, goubeherries, Ac, thrive here. AVu have also the hop-plant 
graving wild, raised from some seed sent from England j at a lower elevsthw, 
tits Indian fruitas grow to great perfection." 



Pnmtdinfit of *&« ’; 




' iL-^rfrom Dr. A. Born, Sbolspora, gome remaeicg oa the Mtbjea.t of 
“ How to against FamiuM.’’ {IJefevrod to Committee of Papen^) 

12.—fFrom Captain TUoraas Hutton, Mussourie, returning thanks for his 
eteetion as atCorresponding Member, and requesting that, as by the rates 
such members are only entitled to such numbers of the Journal as may 
contain their coutributious, he may be considered a regular subscriber 
thereto. 

Metolved, on the recommendation of the Council, tbst «n exception 
to this Itule be made in favour of Captain Hutton, in consideration of 
the interesting and valuable information ho has, from time to time, com¬ 
municated to the Society. 

33.—From -Major F. W. Kipley, enclosing n paper by Mr. .1. F. Langlois 
on the culture and projiaration of Tapioca. (Transferred for pnblicatiou in 
the<Journa1.) 

For the above presentations and communications the best thanks of the 
Society were accorded. 


(Wednesday, the l\th of December, 186I._^ 

A. Grote, Esq., Ib-esidcnt, in tlie Cliair. 

The proceedings of tlio last General Meeting were read and confirmed, and 
the following gentlcnicn elected ni6ml)ers :— 

Messrs. U. N. .'^Iiorc, C. .S., Geo. Aubrey, C. E., Capt. A. Blunt, Capt. W. 
T. Salmon, Capt.^.I. S. Tnllnli, Capt. J. P. Slierer, Messrs. Andrew Anderson, 

G. 0. IJecby, and C. 13. Lo Mesurier. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as candidates for 
election:— 

Fri-d. Eden Elliot, Esq., 13. C. S.,—proposed by Mr. W. H. Lowe, 
seconded by tbe Secretary. 

F. A. Tilton, Esq., Mevchnnt, Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. S. P. Griffitbs, 
seconded by Mr. C. E. Creswell. 

Lieut. F. II. Lewin, Police Corps, Bampore llanleah,—proposed by Mr. 
A. Grote, seconded by Mr. C. A. Cantor. 

John Parratt, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. Griffiths, 
seconded by Mr. Creswell. t 

H. Q. Temple, Esq., Solicitor, Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. W. G. Rose, 
seconded by Mr. C. B. Wood. 

The following presentations were announced‘ 

I. —Clcglioru’s Forests and Cardens of South India. From the Author, 



lieuii Pif!qmdm0* ^ thtSoeia^. 

•.■HMeetion* from tha Records of tiie Gorcmmenti of fisDgOt, Kd. SS. 
fton the Qovernineat at Bengal, 

8.—Annual Report of the Agricaltnral and Hortionltoral Societ 7 of 
Western India. From the Society. ' 

4. Journal of the A^tic Society of Bengal, No. 8 of 1861. From the 
Society. 

6.—Sundry reports for 1860-61, on the AdminUtratiou of the Bengal 
Presidency, of the Punjab and its Dependencies, Mysore, the Coorg District, 
Port Bhur j also, reports iu the Public Works Department, Financial Depart¬ 
ment, Post Office, Geological Snrrey, and Legislation. From the Goveru- 
meat of Bengai. 

6. —-A small quantity of seed of the Carob tree, fCerat<niia tiliqua.J 
From Dr. £. Bonavia. 

Tho following is an extract of Dr. Bonavia’s note on the suiject 

« 1 have tliis-day despatclied to your address a small parcel containing 
seeds of the “ Carob tree " from Malta and also from Cyprus, the latter a 
very good kind, eaten by men and animals ; the former is more mc.agre and 
delights in scanty soils such ns fissures iu rocks, &c., it is equally oaten by 
men and catjle. 1 have tried some and tlicy are germinating well. I first 
steeped them for two or tlirce days in water, putting the vessel containing 
them in the sun. W^ben tlicy ware softened, 1 planted them iu pots, and plung. 
ed them in a hot bed. They sliould be ])rotecied from birds while they are 
germinating. They may not, perhaps, suit the climate of Bengal, ns the Medi¬ 
terranean is their natural country. In tliat case you can give tliem to some 
body out of Bengal. If they do well, 1 shall import a large quantity of tbe 
seed next year.” 

Tlie Secretary mentioned that there were some plants of this useful tree 
in the Society’s Garden, about 16 years old, and 14 to 16 feet in height, 
which had not dowered up to the present time. An arid S'>il and dry climate 
are more suilable for them. 

7. —A small assortment of seeds from Southern Africa. Presented by 
Cs^ W. H. Lowther. 

7%e Secretary read an interesting communication from Capt. Lowther, from 
Cs^ Towu, dated 87th May, of which tbh follow^g are extracts, relating to 
timifbove eoUection of seeds 

- •• A« there is a ship going in your direction, I make you up a small packet 
of nmli odds and ends as I think wp be acceptable. 

sample of fine Coffee lately given to me by the CheveUm; 
Db Pnt, Portuguese Arbitrator on the Commission in tliis Port >' be des- 



cribef lttb8a«'>*th!aCSoffeeissDpp(»ed to be thb floeet in onitivktien, 
wai sent to me iVom St. Paul de Ivosndn, by the Qorer&or-Qenend of A. 
la, where it is considerably grown.’ I opened the chest myself, and f<iwnd 
about 30 or 40 lbs. weight; it was improperly packed, and had heated dicing 
the voyage; I have, therefore, taken no pains in re-packing, as I think not 
one would germinate. I have instructed the Chevalier as to the proper mode 
of preservation, vit. that as soon as the berries are dead ripe, they should be 
0 |>ened out on a mat in a shady place ; when thoroughly free from juice, care> 
fully packed in layers alternately, with good dry earth, in n cask or case, 
secured in eamae or maHing~{tts a sure caution against barsji|ig.) He has 
promised to obtain a quantity so treated, and you can, therefore, apply for a 
portion, in the name of the Society, to the Superintendent, Botanical Gar* 
den. Hr. Pappe, or his suhordiiiutc Mr. MeU bbon. 

“ 2»dly. —I send you a small quantity of Medlar seeds: I have been 
feasting lately on this, to me, delicious fruit, which now seems thoroughly 
naturalized in the Colony. Tlie low hills in the North-West, and indeed any 
climate free from hut winds, will suit the tree well enough. At the Botanical 
Gardens, fine seedlings and grafts are obtainable. 

“ Zrdlj). —1 forward a few wcll-matiired pods of a fine “ Swaintonia" 
brought fiom Australia by Sir fl. Grey, and wlilcb comes to great perfection 
in the Botanical Gardens. This is an elegant shrub, with pinnate leaves and 
finer pnpilinaceous flowers. 

“ Uhlff. —Some more seeds of the " Stone Pine ” fPinus Plnea) the tree 
which constitutes the woodlands of and about Cape Town. You might get font 
of seeds, and it is so numerous here, that an estimate has been made of Mr, 
Van Breda's plantation on Table Mountain being worth ihirti/ thousandpemnis, 
at only one ehtlling a stick, and 1 believe we have it in Central India, but it 
came here from the Mediterranean. The kernels are mucii eaten, but are very 
unwholesome, owing to the turpentine they contain, the cones seem very fiill 
of native pitcli, and are sold in .the markets as fuel. This Pine delights in 
bare, bleak, exposed liills, where little else thrives, and might, therefore, suit 
the Kohietan of the Punjab, where timber and fuel are great detidtraia. 
It is highly Inflammable as you may suppose. We bad a magnificent eonfiagra- 
tion lasting more than 24 hours on Table Mountain, the cause undiscovered, 
but some hundred pounds worth of fire-wood were burnt. From the sea the 
spectacle is said to have been superb; there were crescents, sqifares, and all 
sorts of monster/eujv d’Arlifieet, as the high wind darried the furious element 
along the regularly laid out masses of old pine trees.” 



he Seeretery mffiitloiiea that the Caflhe eeed, as enpposed; had reached' is 
itneervicoible eenditkm. 

*’ 8.—A small collection of seeds and a sample of fibre from Ohiaa. Pre¬ 
sented by R. Fortune, Esq. 

" 1 have great pleasure in sending you,” wrilea Mr. Fortune, in a letter 
dated fi-om Peking, SOtli September, “ for the Agi icultuml and Horticultural 
Society of India, the following seeds, &c., which I have collected in the 
districts near the Capital of China, viz .;— 

Two kinds of jnilet (red and white), remarkable for their great 
sine. They 'iprow in the Province of Shantung and also in the great 
plain of Tein-lsin, and attain a height of from 12 to 15 feet. I also send 
you samples of the heads of tliis Millet. 

*‘2»d .—One packet of tlie seed of the Juto of Tein-tsin and Peking, and 
a sample of the stem and fibre. Yon will observe that it grows to a great 
height, and will he able to compare it with that now prodnec<l in India. It 
is chiefly nsed in the manufacture of ropes and cahlos, .and appears to l>o of a 
good qnality. Its seeds are used to feed horses, and tlic stem, after tiie fibre 
has been removed, is sold in large quantities in this part of Ciiina and used for 
fuel. The long stems of the Millet arc also used as fuel, and Iwth Jute and 
Millet stems are most useful in a country like this, whore tliere are few trees 
or firewood of any other description. I shall he glad to have your opinion 
upon the Jute, and whether yon consider it different, or superior, or inferior, 
to that cnltivuted in Bengal. 

“ 3rd.—One packet of the llrlngal or egg plant of Peking. This is also 
remarkable for the great sme of the fruit. A specimen in my possession, and 
which I hoped at one time to send you, (I am afraid it is rotting,) measures 
18 inches in circumference. This vegetable is laigely grown, and much 
esteemed all over tiie IVoviiiees of Shantung and Pechele. 

"4th .—One packet of the seeds of Selatnnm orieniale. Tiiis also is a large 
aud’prolific variety, growing about twice the hciglit it attains in otlicr parts 
of China, where I have met with it. 

6ti.—One packet of the seed of Knole-kolc. Tliis is also a common ve¬ 
getable near Peking ; is sometimes met with of a great size. 

^li is a curious fact tiiat hotii the animals and vegetables of those 
Brovincet are remarkable for size. I remember some years ago seeing the 
Shntling m^hants in Shanghai for the first time. They seemed to attract 
Hie attention of their own countrymen in Shanghai even more than foreignere 
(Si eCcMmt of their size, they being in general several inches taller than the 



itfttivei of thi prorinces 'fiirtber Soath. This antmun I bave bad an oppor* 
tnnity of aeeing them at home, and they, certainly, are a fine, strong race of 
people. The bollocks, horses, and mules are also much larger than those of 
the Southern provinces, althongh not larger than we have in Europe; and 
lastly, the vegetable productions, of which I send you seeds and samples, are 
most remarkable for the same (quality. 

” I shall be glad to hear that yon receive the parcel I have packed for the 
Society, and shall look forward with interest to your reports upon the differ* 
ent products. I only wish it bad been in my power to have done more for 
the Society during my last visit to this country and Japan, but the difficulties 
of direct communication and want of time prevented me.” 

The fibre in question is harsher and weaker than the best description of 
Bengal jute; while the slem or stalk is twice the thickness. 

9. —A sample of cotton and of thread made therefrom. Presented by 
Lieut. J. M. Heywood, Bengal Engineers. 

Hr. Heywood states that he picked off this cotton from plants growing in 
the Terai below Kursiong. “ I do not know whether they are good samples 
of cotton, if they are, the groniid on which they grow, being close to where 
the new cartroad will run, and being for the most i>art uncleared, will become 
very valuable. As settlors can live in the hills above, I should fancy the 
deadly malaria of the Terai will not affect tliem when riding about looking 
after their plantations. If it does, of course the cotton must be allowed to 
grow as it does now.” 

This cotton lias been evidently raised from indigenons seed; it is short in 
staple, and closely adhesive to the seed; hut the pods are of fair size. 

10. —Samples of cotton raised at Funkaharree, from Egyptian and Hew 
Orleans seed received from the Society. Presented by L. Pereira, Esq. 

The pods from the Hew Orleans seed are large, and the quality of the 
cotton fair; that raised from the Egyptian seed, is also encouraging. 

11. —A box containing specimens of moths and cocoons of various silk 
yielders, os a guide or reference.- Presented by Capt. Thomas Hatton. 

The moths bave unfortunately been much hurt in transit; the cocoon* 
have reached undamaged. 

12. —A small sample of the raw ^ of Attacus Aiku {torn Huisonrie. 
Presented by Capt. Hutton. 

The following is Capt. Hatton's letter on the subject: 

" I write merely to enclose a small sample of the silk of AUacua Aila*,, 
which, edth others, 1 am endeavouring to unwind. ' As yet my experiment is 
promising, but whether 1 shall fully succeed in unwinding a cocoon remains 
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tob^Kcm. The trmtni«nt Ih thii eue iiw been nftee boiling tbe omoou 
in a partienlai* mittore, to rcntovo tbe ooter footing of tlio cocoon altofether, 
and tbon wluding’ofT bif a siugte fibretho iliread mn* merrily for a good 
length, but th«i etiddenly tnapt, nnd it is Dometimee iieccasary to retttOTO 
another layer of silk before reeliuir on again be re»nrt«l to. This may per¬ 
haps be crontoully orereomi' by further praetife and experiment, for it is a 
great step gained to get the silk to jivid at all. 'i1te cocoons appear to bo 
differently constructed ftom t lose of the Mulberry silk-irorms, and the silk is 
disposed in bags one n-ithin the other; tiie outer one is rery course, and must 
be removed before uiiidin'CiUi be resorted to, and even tlieu tlie thread seems 
to break at tlie teriiiinution of each lair, i. e. uhen tlie bag is exhaustetl, and 
then another thread has to be found. This, as 1 s.iiil before, may perhaps he 
overcome, and if so, I think the silk may l)eeomp snlnaide. Ot this, however, 
you can obtain fuller infonuation among the gentlemen aiunndyon, who are 
interested in hilk. The fibre appetrs to me to be strong, oven, elastic, and 
glossy, and tlie eolnnr lor certain ni.innf.ictnro good. I await jonr opinion. 
If thia coeooii ean lie lendeied nstinl, I nn\ p.issibly sueeced witli tho Hria 
also, as lioth holuiig to the same genns. 'Die solvent used is an idea of my 
own, and if it is sueeessful, will not, I think, lie too expensive. 

" I have tried tlie same wltli tlie Tu-sur, hnt the sohenl appears to act too 
powcrfnlly, tlie silk coming away in ni.issos instoid of in a single thread; this 
may pcrliaps he olninted by dilntlng and we.ikiniiig the solvent. 

“ Tlie sample sent is somewhat diity. and onglit to he more glossy, but it is 
good enough to show' you the kind and ipiality of the fibre.*’ 

The following is Mr. 11. G. liiiskiii's opinion on tlic above silk;— 

“ Tills little sample appears to be reeled from very good cneoons, tho 
thread is very elastic and hrlglit; it is, however, too brittle for use in its 
present state, and should be roelml oiglit or ten cocoons to cncii tin cad, and 
plenty of twist given. It sbouhl then lie imule up into skciiM of tbo same 
length as “ Ileiiual silk," and tlieie is no rea-oii why it should uut then he 
marketable and fetch a good price here.’’ 


A. fleport was submitted fro.n tho Cotton Committee on certain samples 
of cotton laid betore the last Meeting, the produce of Akyab, and iUeetapore, 
^e- Tite report on the samples raised from foreign seed (New Orleans and 
^yptian}'is very favorable. Tho Secretary .intimated tliat a copy bad been 
mt to Major Bipley and Mr. Saunders, fnr tbeir information. 



Proeeedinfft of tho Sooiptjf. lixxvii 

The Pfestdent wbmittsd a photog'ntph of Mr. McIvor’s'CSnohona plan^ 
in thdr green house »t Ootamiinund, and hie report on their conditfon on 
the 9th November. From this it would nppeor that there#re seven varieties 
under onltivation, in all 5316 plants, consisting of Cinehowt Suoeirvira, 
or red hark; C. Calisai/a, or Calisaja bark j C. nitida, genuine grey tei'k ; 
C. miermitha ; C. feriwiana ; and C. liwuntefolia, a spouios from Java, 
of no valne; and another species without name. 

Mr. Mclvor reports as follows, on the condition of the abrve plants 

“The imported plants are all in very lino condition, many of them being 
in the most luxuriant state of heulth. Tlic largest of the plants measure 
from 3 feet to 3 feet 6 inches high, and some of their leaves measure 10 hy 
IS inches. The average growth of the month being nbont 2^ inches. Tlio 
niaximum growth made by the most luxuriant shoots being 11 inches. Tlie 
first of our seedlings arc from 9 to 12 inches high and from 10 to 15 inches 
in diameter across the loaves. The average growth of the month being 
about li inches, while the maximum monthly growth made by the most 
vigorous plants is 3i inches.” 

A conimnnieation was read from Captain J. C. Hanghtou, Superintendent 
of Port lllair, on tlie result of sowings of certain seeds furnished to him 
by the Society. “ A good deal of the seed sent,” observes Captain Haughtoo, 
“ was of kinds not suited to tropical elimatos, or rather only suited to tern* 
peiMte ones, thus wheat, barley, the gras-se-s, &c., either did not vegetate, or 
if they did it was only to struggle into life and through it fruitless. On the 
other hand the Settlenjeut is indebted to the Society for many valuable seeds, 
the best account of wbieh is the out-turn of produce given into Government 
for the year 1860, a cojiy of wliieh I annex for your information. This does 
not inclndc n very large quantity of Knrop<'ttn garden seeds distributed to 
private parties, of wliich I have no account. The climate is rather too damp 
for European vegetables, on whiclt wu have nit an adequate return for seed 
sown.” 

The statement eneb'sed in the above shows that during the year 1860, tha 
sum of Rs. 1,893 was received by the sale of vegetable products of some 
30 kinds, the principal being plalntains, sugar-cimo, yams, millet, toraee, and 
briiijal. 

Read a letter from Captain Hntton in reference to the resolution passed at 
the last meeting. Cnptiuu Hutton says1 trust you will do me the favor 



Uxx^v iif ihe 

tq^xpreas to the Society my best thanks and appreciation of the rely flatter' 
ing compliment they paid to me, and that I hope to present to the Society a 
paper on the geniM Atlaeut, which I trust will anstain the very kind interest 
hitliwto taken in my commnnications by its members, and prove of service 
to those who are engaged in the culture of the silk-worm.” 

A communication was submitted from Baboo Frobadchunder Mundie, 
Secretary of the Branch Society at Balasorc, enclosing copy of the proceedings 
of a recent meeting, at which, among other resolutions, one was passed to 
the effect that the Secretary be requested to ascertain the feeling of the 
native members in respect to the dissolution or continuance of the Society. 

For the above communications and presentations the best thanks of the 
Society were accorded. 
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iSgrtrulttiral anti n^orltdiUtirai ^ocietu 

OF ITsDlA. 


Report from the Couneil to the Annual General Meeting of the 
loth Jauiiurg, 1802. 

Ill presenting their usual Animal Report to the Members, at 
their present Anniversary Meeting, the Council have the pleasure 
of announcing that the affairs of the Agricultural and Uorticultnral 
Society of India continue to progress satisfactorily. 

The number ot Members elected during the past twelve months, 
though not equal to the three nrceeding years, may be considered a 
fair average,—viz; 97. Of these 22 are Civilians, 17 Merchants, 
l.'i Agriculturists, 26 Military officers, 9 of the Medical profession, 
8 Native members of the community, and 2 of the legal profession- 

The following is the classification list of Members:— 



Hein,rt 0/ the Agricultural 
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and Horlicullurui Society of India. x^i 

Tlie lapses alluded to iii the last column conprise 19 deaths, 
■IH resignations, 2 whose names have been removed from the list in 
consequence of their Mihseri()tioiis being deemed irrecoverable, and 
1-1 whose names have been withdrawn in accordance with section fi 
chapter iii of tlie Bve laws, their absence from India iiaviiig extend¬ 
ed beyond four years ;—amounting in all to 83. 

Of the total number (8d4) introduced in the last column, 33 
have compounded for their subscriptions ; 12.» are absent from India, 
and 17 are Honorary, Associate and Corresponding ; in all 1/5:— 
leaving (i(i9 as the actual number of paying Members at the close of 
the year. 

Among the Members lost to the Society by death during the past 
twelve months, the Council regrd having to ree<ird the name of 
Dr. ('diaries lliiHhagle (.Vineriean Consul) and for many years an 
Honorary Member, to which odice he was elected in the year 
I83(i for valuable services rendered in obtaining consignments of 
cotton seed from North America. Dr. Huffuaule continued to take 
;in active interest in the affairs of the Society from that period till 
his departure from India in IS.'iit. 

.Vnother old Member and promoter of the objects of the Socieh', 
(hill. S. F. Iliinn.av, has likewise been removed by death from 
amongst us. (.’oil. Hannay evinced much interest in various depart¬ 
ments of agriculture, but more especially in fibre-yielding plants 
and cotton, respecting which several of his papers have been pub¬ 
lished in the Journal. 

The other Members deceased during the year are Mr. Samuel 
Smith, one of the oldest subscribers, always a warm friend of the 
Soeicty, and in former V'ears a zealous co-operator in its objects ; 
Mr. T. A. Wise ; Rajah llamchand Sing; Mr. Fh A. Samuells, c. s ; 
Kaboo Issurchunder Sing; Mr. Jii.stiu Finch, an occasional contri¬ 
butor; Coll. Geo. Congreve; Mr. W. Dampier; Coll. W. Swatman ; 
M. H. Inglis; Sir R. dc L. St,. George; M. J, L. Turnbull; 
Coll. P. Abbott; Mr. R. Watson ; Mr. M. Tweedie, Mr. S. J. Sarkies 
and the Rev. Dr. Boaz. 

Pursuing the subject of the internal economy of the Society 
the question that next comes under consideration is that of finance. 
The iisiial^statements of receipts and disbursements, vested liiiid- 
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liabilities and armirs of subscription are herewith subniitled. It 
will be seen that the total income during the year has been Rs. 
3o,49(): 0. 4, including the cash balance at the close of 18(i0, and the 
expenditure Rs. .34, 978. 0. 1, leaving a b.alauce in the Bank of 
Bengal and in the hands of the Secretary of Rs. ;»IH. 0. 3. The 
liabilities amount to Rs. 13, 975—and the dependencies to Us. 
17-9, exclusive of the Vested Fund amounting to Rs. 20,333 : 
.5,4. The arrears of subscription still continue heavy; but now 
that the Society has been registered under Act XXI of 18(51, which 
will enable it to sue as well as be sued, the Council hope to be able 
to reduce this comparatively large amount during the ensuing j’car. 

The Society has continued its a(:ii\e measures for the cncour- 
gement of horticulture by holding public shows of vegetables, 
fruits and dowers. Tents not being at the time available, these 
exhibitions were of necessity held in the Town Hall, a building ill 
adapted for such purposes. The shows took jilace in Jan, Feb. 
and April. The vegetable department was well represented, and 
the collection of dowers was, altogether, better than that of I StiO. 
The total sum awarded was Rs. 1042, of which Rs. 70() were given 
for vegetables and fruits, and Rs. 33(5 for flowers. 

The usual full supplies of seeds have been imported during the 
{last year for distribution to members. The consignment of Ameri¬ 
can vegetable seeds has given satisfaction, with the exception of 
jieas and beans, of whicli several complaints have reached the 
Society. As tiiese seeds a{>{>eared to be fresh and good on opening 
the cases, and as the sowings in the Society's garden have resulted 
favorably, it would, perha|)s, lie unjust to Messrs U. Landreth 
& Co. to .-ay that they formed portion of an old stock. It may be, 
as the past rainy season [iroved unusually damp, that they partial¬ 
ly suffered from the iiecessary exposure from opening the boxes on 
arrival, and perhaps in tran.sit to the various, and in many instances, 
distant localities to which they were despatched : or jierhaps from 
too great moisture in the soil at the time of sowing. The hitler 
was the case with a small portion of the peas put down in the So-- 
ciety’s garden : a second sowing was necessary, and ilu'se gernii- 
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iiatcil well. 'J'lie Caj)e ^egetable seeds ha^e not proved equal (o 
the American ; hut there would appear to be a ,general deteriora¬ 
tion in later consignments from that quarter. The flower seeds 
from England, though on the whole better than those of last 
year, have not, altogether, germinated well. The season has, how¬ 
ever, been equally as unfavorable for the flower as for the kitchen 
garden ; and large quantities of seed have been destrojed consequent 
on a continuance of the rainy season at least a mouth beyond the 
usual period. A quantity of seeds of field crops have also been 
received and widely disseminated not only to Members but to the 
public generallv. It is sati.sfactory to add that the Managing 
Directors of the I’, and O. Company have acceded to the Society's 
request to be allowed to receive by overland conveyance annual sup¬ 
plies of vegetable seeds to the e.\tent of two tons ineasureincnt, at 
half the Coinjiany’s usual rate of freight. This concession may 
enable the Society to obtain, in future, cunsigumeuts of vegetable, 
in addition to the flower seeds annually imported from England for 
distribution to Members. 

The Society is indebted to several corresjwndents for contributions 
of seeds and jilants. The Council would desire, more especially, 
to allude to the continued zealous c.xertions of the Society’s valued 
member. Captain \V..1I. Lowther, who has I'orwarded several col¬ 
lections of seeds, useful and ornamental, with much interesting 
information reganling them, from Mauritius, Bourbon, and the Cape 
of Good Ilojie. The Council had hoped to receive valuable contribu¬ 
tions frou Japan and China through the agency of Mr. R. Eonune ; 
hut in a communication received at the close of the year, on the 
eve of his return to England, he expresses his regret that want 
of time, and the difficulties of direct communication, have prevented 
his carrying the wishes of the Society into cifoel. 

In connection with the agricultural and horticultural department 
the Council desire to offer a f^w remarks regarding the Nursery Gar¬ 
den. It is satisfactory to record that the quantity of usefid and or¬ 
namental plants, and fruit grafts distributed during the past year 
equals that of IHtiO, and exceeds the distribution of former,years. 
About 14,000 plants have been issued, of which nearly .■>,000 
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arc fruit grafts, iu addition to sugar cane aud miscellaneous pro¬ 
ducts, and a quantity of seeds, of which monthly gatherings arc 
made. At least oO packets of such seeds have been given to members 
for transmission to Europe. The number of applicants for plants 
have been 162. Besides these, 61 glazed cases have been issued to 
Europe, China, the Eastern Islands, and the various Provinces of 
British India. Among the works attended to, it may be observed 
that a considerable number of young fruit trees of various descrip¬ 
tions have been planted out on newly selected spots: these are in¬ 
tended solely for propagating purposes. In a garden like this a 
necessity must always exist for keejnng up and extending its re¬ 
sources for such purposes, more especially in the orchard department. 
The main or principal roads have received a new layer of material to 
the extent of 17,124 superficial feet; and the same operation is be¬ 
ing carried on iu rcsj)ect to the minor walks throughout the gar¬ 
den. A few requisite alterations have been put in hand during the 
year, some of which have been completed, and others are still in 
progress, which may he briefly enumerated,—viz:— the extension 
of the rosary iu the formation of additional beds on the spot of lawn 
directly to the South of the Banian tree; this step has been found 
necessary to meet jiartially—for it cannot be fully met—the annually 
increasing demand for this favourite class of plants. The present 
rosary, to the East of the conservatory, has also assumed a more 
pleasing aspect, by the introduction of strips of grass lawns, extend¬ 
ing from East to West throughout the entire plots. Another work, 
which has caused no inconsiderable amount of labor, has been nearly 
brought to comjdetion, namely that of raising to one uniform level 
that ]>ortion of the garden formerly occupied with cotton plants on 
the West side of the conservatory. In this spot of ground it is pro¬ 
posed, at the projier season of the year, to put down the choicest 
flowering Shruhs, in order to increase the present inadequate means 
of propagation with reference to increasing demands in this line. 
This will make that portion of the garden uniform, and extend the 
ornamental department to the East side of the new main road. It 
is also in contemplation to carry out during the ensuing year other 
necessary alterations, renewals &c. such as the formation of new 
plots of Plantain trees, various kinds of Limes, Lemons, Citrons and 
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the like. It is also desirable that the sugar canes, now growing in 
rather too close a proximity to the western boundary of the garden, 
should be removed into a more central position, where they will be 
less liable to abstraction : this change of locality will likewise be be¬ 
neficial to the canes in other respects and prevent deterioration by 
too long culture in one spot. 

While the orchard and flower garden have thus been freely indent¬ 
ed on, the economic department, which still continues to form a main 
I'eaturc of usefulness, has not been overlooked, though the space 
accorded to it has been necessarily intrenched on. The various 
plots appropriated for arrow root, tobacco, tapioca, coffee, guinea 
grass &c have received a due share of attention, and all been made 
subservient to the general purposes of the Society; especially coffee, 
fur seeds of which the demand has considerably increased daring 
the last few years. The Council, before leaving this branch of 
their report, desire to record their approval of the manner in which 
Mr. Stubbs has conducted the duties of Officiating Gardener since 
he took charge at the corumeucemeut of 18(>1, and their satisfaction 
at the general favorable a]>pearance of the garden. 

The internecine war on the other side of the Atlantic has na¬ 
turally attracted gr^at attention to India as the chief source of 
su)>ply fur cotton to meet a probable deficit in the importation into 
Great Britain during 1861-02 of this most important staple from 
the Southern States of North America. As during the year; 1854 
the attention of the Society was much occupied with the subject 
of Indian fibre-yielding matcrals in consc(juence of the war in the 
Crimea, so at each monthly meeting during the past year communi¬ 
cations have been submitted and discussed in respect to improving 
the indigenous staple, and the suitability of various parts of the 
country for the culture of superior exotic descriptions. The Execu¬ 
tive have fully responded to this movement, as a glance over the 
proceedings of 1861 will suffice to show. Tlie Cotton Committee 
have been actively engaged in reporting on the numerous samples 
on which opinion has been requested from ail quarters of the empire. 
An active correspondence has been carried on with the Manchester 
Cotton Supply Association, and the Society has acted in conjunction 
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witli M(>ssrs. Mosely aud Hurst of this (hty as their agents in tlie 
distribution of large supplies of foreign seed and of machines 
for separating the fibre from the seed. Upwards of 120 applications 
hare been complied with for American and Egyptian seed from 
the commencement of April to the close of the year. Each applicant 
has been supplied with printed cojiies of directions prepared by the 
Secretary for cultivating the staple. .4s each applicant has been 
requested to communicate the result of his experiments with this 
seed and these machines, the Council hope to be in a position to lay 
before the Society during 1SG2 an interesting and useful statement 
on the subject. The Executive have by request of Government, 
acted also as their Agents in supplying seed to the Collectors of 
Revenue in the Lower Provinces. They have also been in commu¬ 
nication with Mr. Paterson Saunders, the Commissioner appointed by 
the Government of India to report upon the cultivation of cotton. The 
Society has likewise offered the sum of ,500 rupees to the author 
of an improved essay on the culture of cotton in India from foreign 
seed, and the Manchester Association have added au equal sum 
with the view of exciting greater competition : the Essay to be 
produced on or before the 1st. May 1S62. The oiler of this jirize 
has been widely disseminated on this side of India through the co¬ 
lumns of the newspapers: it has likewise been advertired in the 
Government Gazette of the Presidencies of Calcutta, Madras and Bom¬ 
bay. In addition to the above the Cotton Committee have tested the 
working power of the gins (Dunlop’s and Wanklyn’s) which have 
been distributed by the Manchester Association ; and th<-ir reports 
on these, in competition with another of local maiiufaeiure (Mac¬ 
donald’s) have been laid before the Society and printed in the pro¬ 
ceedings for October. A memorandum from the Secretary, embody¬ 
ing the result of Mr. C. E. Blechynde'n’s trials and recommenda¬ 
tion respecting these machines, was also published in the proceedings 
of the July meeting,and copies sent to ail known to be interested in 
the subject. 

The introduction of improved means of irrigation has engaged a 
considerable share of the attention of the Society during the past 
twelve months. The valuable communications of Messrs. Bingham, 
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Murray and Leslie, will doubtless Lave been read with interest by 
many settlers on this side of India; and not on this side only for 
enquiries for information have been received from more than one 
resident in the Madras Presidency. It is to be hoped that the 
attention which has been recently attracted towards so important a 
matter may result in the introduction of eificient yet simple engines 
for irrigating purposes not only in the dry months but also during 
the wet season, when a partial cessation of rain frequently renders 
thousands of acres of rice cultivation useless for want of a due suj>- 
ply of water at a most critical period, namely, at the time of the 
formation of the grain. 

The Society is indebted to Capt. Hutton, Mr. Cope and other 
correspondents for much interesting information on the subject 
of Silk. The continued zealous researches of Capt. lluttou in 
respect to the wild silk yiclders of India, of which our knowledge 
is still very limited, will, it is hoped, lead to useful practical results. 
The indefatigable efforts of Mr. Cojie towards the establishment of 
(he mulberry worm in certain localities of the Punjab appear likely 
to jirove successful. The rejwrts of the Society’s Committee on 
certain specimens raised under his superintendence are certainly 
satisfactory and encouraging, lii consideration of his active and 
judicious exertions to increase and improve silk, flax and other 
products in the Punjab, the Government have given, to Mr. Cope 
one hundred acres of valuable land, in the immediate vicinity of 
IJmritsur, rent free in perpetuity 

The Society has also taken its share in the great interest now 
excited in respect to the extension of the culture of the Tea plant 
ill various parts of India. Enquiries on the subject have been 
made from Travaucore, Chittagong and other localities where it is 
supposed the soil and climate are adapted to this important culture. 
The Society has assisted all such enquirers both by distribution 
of seed and inlbrniatioii; as also by reporting on the first fruits 
of their culture. 

It IS gratifying to find that the introduction of the Quinine- 
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yielding Cinchonas into India, respecting which the Society has for 
some time past taken much interest, has been progressing satisfac¬ 
torily daring the past year. From a report by Mr. Mclvor, the 
Supdt. of the Ootacomond Garden, which is published in the 
proceedings for December, it would appear that the imported plants, 
at present in a green house, are in very fine condition, many of 
them indeed in the most luxuriant state of health. If they succeed 
equally well in the open air this locality may prove the nucleus for 
the propagation and eventual dissemination of these most valuable 
plants to other equally suitable localities. 

The Society has been in active correspondence throughout the 
past year with residents in various parts of the country, as also 
with Branch Societies and Public Gardens. The Council would 
name, more especially, the Societies of a kindred nature at Madras, 
Bombay and Oude; the Adelaide Philosophical Society, and 
the Supdt. of the Royal Botanic Garden at Melbourne, with whom 
interchanges of plants and seeds have been effected. Donations of 
seeds have been likewise accorded to the Public Garden at Umritsur, 
which promises to become a most useful Institution, and to the 
Convict Settlement at Port Blair. From Captain Haughton, the 
Supdt. of this Settlement, the Society has received for report vari¬ 
ous parcels of sugar, arrowroot, cotton, gums, dyeing and tanning 
substances; all which, especially cotton of the finer kinds, for 
which the soil and climate appear well adapted, are likely to be 
turned to profitable account at no distant day. 

Other subjects of minor importance have also received a due 
share of attention, but to enumerate them would be tedious. Nor 
is it necessary, as they have been all more or less fully detailed in 
the monthly proceedings of the Society. The Council desire, however, 
to take this opportunity, and in this place, as perhaps the most 
appropriate, to record their sense of the obligation of the Society 
to the local newspaper press who have so regularly published its 
proceedings, and thereby materially assisted in disseminating wide¬ 
ly, and without delay, not only to Members, but to the public in 
general, the various items of useful infurmaliou which have from 
time to time been brought to its notice. 
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Lastly, the Council beg to mention that two numbers of the 
Jourual, Part 4 of Vol. XI and part 1 of VoL XII have Ijeen pub¬ 
lished during the year. They contain useful papers on cotton, silk 
flax, tobacco, vanilla and tea; on horticultural and floricnltural sub¬ 
jects ; on steam machinery and appliances for water raising, &c. &c. 
Another number is now in the press and vrill probably be published 
in the early part of 1862. 

The Society has also recently published an useful little work in 
Bengali entitled Krishi pdtha (agricultural readings) compiled by 
Baboo Peary Chand Mittra, one of its Vice-Presidents. 
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Sla/ement. 


•'Statement •>f Receipts and Disiursemenh of the AgricuUurnt and ffirticulinral 
Svcicly of India from let January to Slsl December, 1861. 


KECEIPTS. 

fiom Members, Subscriptions collected durinti the year, • • •• Co’s.lU. ]9,7S0 I 9 

,, Government Annual Donation, •• »• *.5,000 0 0 

,, The Iltjjht Honorable Karl Caamug’s annual donation for 

the year 1831* •• •• •• •• 500 0 0 

,, Government for American Vegetable seeds for Jail Gardens, 668 4 0 

tiauk of Bengal a Loan on depositc of 4 Govt, promissory Notes 

Rs. 8,600,* • ^ .. •• •• 2,000 0 0 

- 8,168 4 0 

Accruings of interest on Government Notes, •••.•• 761 5 4 

Prou(=‘eds of 7 bales of cotton from the Cotton Supply Associa¬ 
tion, . 308 13 7 

Ditto of Sea Island cotton seed, •• •• •• •• •• 810 0 0 

•'uttiof Sugar cane delivered from the Nursery Garden, •• 52 13 0 

,, Dittoofapairof Bullock from Do., •• . 15 0 o 

,, Ditto of a Plough for Jail Garden, L. P. . 25 0 0 

,, Ditto of fruits graft &c. from the Nursery Garden •• •• 867 15 3 

,, Ditto of a portion of surplus Cape, American and Native Ve¬ 
getable and English flower seeds ol 1860-51, • • •« 2,821 14 0 

.. Dittoof copies of pablications of the Society, .■ •• 230 7 U 

Of old scud boxes, •• •• . •• 78 15 i) 

„ Ditto of sale of surplus stock of Garden tools, .. •• 10 n p 

„ Members, amount for glazed cise-i, pot.s. and packing 

charges for seeds Src., .. } .vj4 3 u 

,, Ditto amount repaid for freight on boxes of set-do foiwarded 

in ]8 d0-6I, : •• ... . . ISO 10 

,, Amount ot contingent cxpences and coolies w,igcs refunded 

by Hcad Gardener, . «. .. •• 225 3 3 


— --- 6,403 9 4 

Total Iti>ccii)ts Its •• 35,113 4 r< 

By Balance in the Bank of Bengal on 31st Occeiuber, 1850. •• 3So 2 2 

, Ditto in the liaiid of the Secretary on Do ... • • »• 2 9 9 382 1 1 11 

Grand Total Co.'s Hs. 35.496 0 4 

DISHURSKMENTS. 

By Messrs. C. M. Villet and dun for Cape Vegetable soed^ sup*' 

plied in 1861, ... •• ... ... ... •• •• 2,0*t4 0 0 

„ Messrs. D. Landreth and Son for American Garden seeds supplied 

in 1859-60, ... .. - • 4,910 9 3 

,, Messrs. James Carter and Co in lull of their bills, amounting 
to £ 414'10-3 for English flower and field crop sqpds. sup¬ 
plied in 1860, • * ... •• . 4,211 9 6 

,, Messrs. Mackenzie Lyall and Co. for 2 packets of I nglisli 

flower seeds, • • * * • • ... . • . • 20 0 0 

-JJ.2V6 i 9 


Carried over Co.'s. Its, 
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Library. 


Brought forward, Co.’s Rs., 

Book^ purchased during the year for the Library, 
Hinding bookH during the year. •• •• 

PniKTIKO. 


1I,-2S0 S 9 

167 g 0 
Is I Vi 0 

- 498 15 


Stindrv parties for printing receipts and schedules of prizes for 

flowur show &c. d:c. •• •• •* ... ... •• 163 7 0 


Journal. 


. Hishop’s Cnllcn-e Prc^t for Printing 8ic» 1,400 copies of Journal 

Part 4 of Vol. XI. and Part 1 Vol. .. 840 0 0 

. ralontta Printing and Publishing Press, for printing Appendix 

to the above. . ‘jSO 6 0 

. Curtain parties for lithographing plates for Journal, • • 9.*! 0 0 

--1,155 c «i 

Nursery carder. 


. Ordinary exponces incurred on account of the Nursery Garden 

from 1st December, I860 to 30th November, 1861, •• •• 4,885 6 9 

. Kxtra Do. for purchase of fruit seedlings for grafting, for glazed 
cases, pots, for milking new roads, widening and repairing 
old ronds, and for sundry other contingent expenecs. ... 1.315 6 6 

James Carter ami Co. in full of their bill for plants, •• 477 8 0 

. Dr. T. Thomson, amount remitted for passage &c. for anew 994 13 0 

Gardener, —— — 7,473 a 3 

Establisumemt. 


Amount for establishment from 1st December, 1860 to 30tli 

November, 1861, •• ... 

Pecuniary reward. 

„ Prizes to Malices for vegetables and fruits at Exhibitions held 
on the 95t)i January and 88th February, and 8nd April. 

1861. . 

,, Ditto to ditto for flowers at ditto, ditto, 

Cotton. 


8973 10 0 


706 0 0 
336 0 0 

——— 1,042 0 0 


Messrs. Fischer and Co. proceeds of 8 bales of Oopum cotton 
sold by Manchester Cotton Supply Association, • • 

L. Bcrkely Esq. ditto of 8 bales of cotton sold by ditto, 

Adve^tiseuxnt. 

.1 Advertising notices of General Meetings, of shows of vegetables 
and flowers, distribution of seeds, .. ... .. ^ 


85 0 0 0 0 0 
19 18 6 

- 114 12 6 


897 13 0 


Statxcnert. 

,, Stationeiy for ofRco books &c. for the use of the office, • • 
t, Brown packing paper for packing seeds. * .. 

Frexobt. 

M Freight on boxes of seeds, books &c. sent and received from 
Cape of Good Hope, America &c.t • • «• •. 

Carried over, Co *» Rs, 


109 1 0 
83 0 0 

- 198 1 0 


488 4 6 
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Loan. 

Brought forward} Co.'s Us, 

„ Bank of Bengal in repayment of Loan (Rs. 9.000) with interest 

fori months. •• •• •• •• •• •• «• S,014 8 0 

Fubnitvsi* 


,} Sundry articles of furniturei •• •• •» *• 

MsTcanFs hall. 

}, Society’s proportion of Assessment on the Metcalfe Hall from 

October 1860 to Septenaiber 1861} . • • 

Ditto of ditto tor lightingtax from October 1660 to September 

1861, . * 

„ Modoosoohdun iRoy for Society’s proportion for inspecting 
and looking over the Metcalfe Hail Building from April, 
1860 to March 1861, . ... 


167 0 0 


157 8 0 
43 0 0 


30 0 0 

— — 319 8 0 


Law Cbaaoes 


„ W. H. Smoult Csq. for registering the memorandum of A8so> 
ciation in the matter of the Society under Act XXtof 1861, 

Linsesd. 

H 8upt. Royal Botanic Garden, Saharunpore, for Linseed for 
A. and H. Societ)', Madras, •• •• •* •• 

Pettv Cbaroks. 


Sundry charges, including postage on letters &c. sent and rc> 

cetvod and for copies of the Journal, .. 

Certain parties for glass jars, flint bottles, and medicines, ... 
Extra writer and packennen for sub-dividing and writing on 
seed papers and for soldering tin boxes and lining wooden 
boxes with tin, sent to non-resi dent members, and for other 

petty charges, ... ..* ... •• 

Presents to Constables for attending at Horticultural and • • 
Fioricultura) Exehibitions during the year, 

Messrs. Grindlayand Co. being balance due to them as per 

a(X!Ount dated 5th October 1860, .. 

Secretary Bank of Bengal for r enewing notes, and for fees and 
commission, ... ... • • • • • • •« 

GoTcmment for income tax on interest on Govenment Securi¬ 
ties, • • ... • • ... • • ... • • • • 

Secretary Bank of Bengal for Stamped toe for loan (Rs. 3,000,) 


55 0 t> 


33 7 4 


644 8 6 
34 IS 0 


384 10 0 

73 0 0 

73 0 6 

7 18 4 

30 3 0 
4 0 0 

-1,149 14 4 


Total Disbursements Rs. 34,978 0 1 

By Balance in the Bank of Bengal on Slst December, 1861, 499 16 0 

„ Ditto in the hands of the Secretary on ditto*, • • • • 18 1 3 

.. . . " I 518 0 3 


Grand Total Co.’s Rs. 


35,496 0 4 
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LIST OP MEMBERS 


or THK 


^gtuultural U l^ortuulturail ^ocipts 


INDIA. 


DECEMBER 3UL 1861. 


• LPaABBTICALLT ARRANOBD 


UST> 


DISTINGUISHING THE YEAR OF ADMISSION. 



OFFICE-BEARERS. 

Vmilieiit: 

ARTHUR GROTE ESQ. 


Vice«)E)rr0tlinit«: 

W, G. ROSE, ESQ. S. P. GRIFFITHS ESQ. 

BABOO PEARY CHAND BABOO SHIB CHUNDER 
MITTRA, DEB. 


aitB Cveaatttrt: 
A. H. BLECHYNDEN. ESQ. 
iHrmBm of orounctl: 

BABOO RAMGOPAL GHOSE. 

S. H. ROBINSON, ESQ. 

C. B. WOOD, ESQ. 

BABOO GOBIND CHUNDER SEN. 

E. PRESTWICK, ESQ. 

T. E. CARTER, ESQ. 

DR. J. B. BARRY, 

C. A. CANTOR ESQ. 

RAJAH PERTAUP CHUNDER SING. 
H. A. HURST. ESQ. 

STEWART DOUGLAS. ESQ. 



hi 

{Matron; 

THE RIGHT HONORABLE EaRL CANNING, G.C. B. 

VICEBOT AKD OOVERNOR-OrSFEAI, ok IKDIA, ETC., ETC., EIC. 


ILi0t of memfioro. 

* This Mark denotes Members who have compounded for their Annual 
Subscriptions 

■f This Mark denotes Members who are absent from India, and therefore 
Non-contributors. 

X I'liis Mark denotes Members who, though absent, are desirous of continu¬ 
ing their Subscriptions. 




The Right Honorable Sir Edward Ryan, A, M., 

F.A.S., London,. 1828 1841 

Colonel John Colvin, C.B., London, .. .. 1830 

J. Mackay, Esq., 

Don Ramon de la Sagra, Island of Cuba, .. 

Dr. Justus. Leibig, Professor of Chemistry in the 

University of Giessen, .. .. .. 1813 

James Hume, Esq., Magistrate, Calcutta, .. .. 1839 1848 

Lt.-Cul. Francis Jenkins, Commissioner of Assam, .. IB’28 1832 

The Right Honorable Sir Lawrence Peel, London, .. 1842 1856 

R. Fortune, Esq., China, .. .. 1856 

Sir Arthur Buller, '.. .. .. 1849 1859 


®®;^[f31§[P©Rl©0K]© 


D. J. Macgowan, Esq . M.D., Ningpo, .. .. .. 1851 

Dr. J. V. Thompson, Sydney, .. .. 1840 

Dr. R. Riddell, London, •. 1853 

Mons. Natalis Randot, Paris, .. .. 1858 

Capt. Thos. Hutton, F. G. S. Mussorrie, .. .. 1861 


Mr, Robert Scott, Head-Gardener, Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta, .. .. ■ - .. 1851 

Capt. E. P. Nisbet, London, 1843 
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4 dmttted. 

Abbott, Horace, Esq., Sampore Factory, Surdah, . .. 1858 

Abbott, Col. S. A., Lucknow, .. .. 1860 

Abdool Gunny, Kajec, Zemindar, Dacca, .. .. .. 1860 

Ackland, C. J., Esq , Calcutta, . .. .. 1855 

Ackland, George, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1853 

Agabcg, J. Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. , 1854 

Agabeg, M. Esq., Merchant, Rangoon, 1858 

Agabeg, A. L. Esq.. Calcutta, •• .. .. I860 

Ahmuty, R. Esq., Supt., Govt. Estates, Mymensing, .. l8o8 

Ainslie,f W. Esq,, Civil service, .. .. 1847 

Alexander,t Henry, Esq., Civil service, .. 1846 

Alexander,+ H A. R., Esq., Civil service, .. .. 1855 

•Alexander, II. W. Esq., Civil service Patna, .. .. 1861 

Allardice,t Geo., Esq., .. .. .. 1854 

Allan, Dr. James, .. .. .. .. 1858 

Allen,t J. II. Esq., Merchant, .. 1850 

Allen,t W, J., Esq , Civil service, •• 1®^-**'* 

Allen, Cap. A„ (late, 5.5th N. I.,)Roorkee, .. I860 

Allen, Capt. A. 8. Cantonment Joint Magistrate, Cawn- 

pore, .. .. . .. ..1861 

Aliowallea,* Rajah of Kapoorthiillea, Jullunder, .. .. 18.53 

Anderson, .Andrew, Esq., iSub-Deputy Opium Agent. Fut- 

tehpore, .. .. .. ..1861 

Anderson, P. Esq , Merchant, Calcutta, 1854 

Anderson. Thomas, Esq., M. D., F. L. S., OiFg. Superin¬ 
tendent, Botanic Garden, Calcutta, .. .1861 

Anderson, Major, W. W., (1st Bombay Lancers'i Snpdt. 

H. II., the (luicowar’s Contingent of Horse, Rnjkotc, 
Kattywar, .. .. .. .. 1859 

Anderson, William, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. I860 

Andrew, David, Esq., Indigo planter, Auruugabad, . . 1851 

Andrew, H. Esq., Civil Engineer, Dinapore, i860 

Angelo, Elliot, Esq . Merciiant, Calcutta, •• .. 1859 

Anley, Arthur Esq., Beshpure, Kishnaghur, .. 1861 

Aunesley, Capt. R. M. S.. (Meywar Bheel Corps,) Kar- 

warah, Meywar. .. .. . .. .. l8o8 

Aprar. Thomas, Esq , Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. IhfJi 

Armstrong, C, .M., Esq., Opium Dcpt.,®'Gya. . 18 i8 

Atherton, H. Esq., Dhunnsaln, Punjab, 1845 

Aubrey, George Esq., Civil Engineer, Cuttack, .. 1861 

Augier, P, Esq., Calcutta Mint, .. .. .. Ib58 

Auld.t S. J , Esq., .. ... .. .. ls46 

Badgley, Lieut. W. F., 30th Native Infy. Moradabad, .. 1860 

Baird, Major, A. F. Executive Engineer, Barrackpore, 1861 

fiaitour, G. G., Esq.. Civil service, Chittagong, I ^44 

Balfour, Lewis, Esq , Merchant, Calcutta, . . . 1842 



AHmittea, 


6arnes,C. H., Esq., Colgong, .. .. .. 1858 

Barrow, Col. L., C. B., Oude, .. ,. ' 18;>9 

Barry, Dr. J. R., Calcutta, . ... .. 1856 

Barry,^ G. R, Esq,.. .. .. 1849 

Barry, Thomas H.. Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, 1856 

Battcrsby,f Arthur, Esq., Indigo-planter, .. .. 1855 

Baugli, Capt. F. W. (18th N. 1.,) Almorah, .. lb.5.5 

Bax, J. H., Esq. Civil service, Benares, .. r8.55 

Baylcy, H. V., Civil service, Calcutta .. .. 1.S55 

Bayli-y, Stuart Colvin, Esq., Civil service, Patna, .. 18.59 

Bcadoii, Hoiible C. Civil service, C<ilcutta,.. .. 18.).5 

Bean, Capt. John, Cantonment Magistrate, Rawul Pindee, . 1859 

Bean, J. Esq., Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, Monghyr, .. 1850 

Beatson Dr. J. F., Surgeon General Hospital, Allahabad, . 1861 

Beaufort. Francis L., Esq., Civil service, Calcutta,.. 1S38 

Beeher, William, Esq., Gowliatti, ... 1855 

Beddy, H. W., Esq., Principal Assist. Commisioner of 

Sandowiiv, .. .. .. .. 18.55 

Beeby, G, 0. Esq. Solicitor, Calcutta, . . 1861 

Regbie.t C. N, W. Esq., Merchant, . .. 1854 

Be-rg.X Dr. D . .1850 

Bell,' J. 1)., Esq., Barrister-at-law. .. .. 185.5 

Beiinet, T. B., Esq., Indigo-planter, Purnei.h, .. 1854 

Bennett.t T. H., Rsq., Merchant, . .. 1857 

Beiitnll,*t Edward, Esq., Civil service, .. .. .. 1837 

Berkeley, L., Esq , Officiating Sudder Ameen, Delhi, .. 18.55 

Berkley, R., Esq., Assist.-Commissioner, Mulaon, . 1857 

Berrill, W., Esq., .Allahabad, .. iS.'i/ 

Bhukt, Col. Hurry, Nepalese Ambassador, Calcutta .. 1860 

Bindabnn. Clninder Miitra, Baboo, Calcutta, .. 1853 

Bingham, B. W., Esq., Chynepore, near Sasseram, .. 1859 

Birch, Major-General, Sir R J. H., C . B., Secretary to Go¬ 
vernment, Military Department, Calcutta, .. .. 1841 

Birch, Captain R. C., Senior Assist.-Comr. Chota Nag- 
pore, . . . . .. .. .. 1858 

Birney,t Lieut. J., Bengal Engineers, .. 1859 

Bishop,* Major H. P , (Artillery,) Bareilly, .. .. 1853 

Bissumbhur Sing, Baboo, ^emindar, Soorooi, .. .. 1857 

Blacker, G. M., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, , 1856 

Blake, Major II. W., Oomg. Pegu Police Battn., Rangoon,.. 1858 

Blake, G. D., Esq, Indigo-Planter, Coulpoorah Fact, Tir- 
hoot . .. • ., 1 ,S61 

Blechynden, R., Esq Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1858 

Blechynden. A. H. Esq., Secy. Agri-Horticultural Socy. 

of India, Calcutta, .. .. ..1851 

Blunt, Capt. A. Commanding 8th Bengal Police, Bn. Cut- 

tatfk, .. .. 1861 

Blyth.t Philip, Esq , Merchant. .. 1857 



vi 

Admitted. 

Bobily, Rajah of Vizagapatam, .. .. 1 860 

Boilcau, Major, G W., Comdt. Oude Military Police, 

Seetapoore, •• . .. 1839 

Boldero,t E. Esq., Civil service. .. i860 

Boiiavia. E., Esq,, M. D., Assist. Surgeon, Lucknow, 1859 

Bourne, Walter, Esq., Resident Engineer, E. I Railway, 

Monghyr, .. .... 185-‘) 

BoWfers, J. P., Esq., Indigo-Planter, Purneah, .. 1851 

Bracken, Capt., B D’ O. C., 2ud iu Command 'ind Seik 

Local Regt. Punjab, .. .. .. 1860 

Braddon, E. N. C. Esq., Assist.Commissioner, Sonthal Per- 

gunnahs. Deoghur, .. .. 1858 

Braddon, Henry, Edward Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. 18f0 

Brae, T., Esq., Indigo-Planter, Hatberria, Jessore, - 1854 

Brandis, Dr., D. Supt. of Forests, Rangoon, .. .. 1857 

Brett, Walter, Esq., Calcutta, .. .. 1861 

Brice, N. Esq.. Dinapore, .. .. .. .. 1859 

Bridgman. J. H. Esq., Indigo-planter, Gorruckpore, .. 1856 

Brine. Frederick, Esq.; Darjeeling,.. .. .. 1857 

Bristow, Capt. J. W., (19th N. 1.,) Depy.-Comr., Mo- 
ztifferghur, Punjab, .. .. •• 1855 

Brodhurst, M. Esq., Civil service, Ghazeepore, .. 1859 

Brodie,*t Major T., . .. .. .. 1836 

Bronche, W. J., Esq , Indigo-planter, Dheree, .. 1859 

Brooke, Lieutenant-Colonel John C., Commandant Meywar 
Bhcel Corps, and Assistant Political Agent in Meywar 
Neemuch, .. .. .. 1843 

Brooke, II. P. Fsq., Bubnowly, Gorruckpoor, .. 1861 

Browulow, Major II. A., (Engineers,v Supt. Eastern Jumna- 

Canals, Saharunpoor, .. .. .. .. 1858 

Brown. Forbes Scott, Esq., Merchant, Penang, . .. 1840 

Brown, Brigr. W. G., (H. M. 24th Regt.) Comdg. at 
Delhi. .. ...... 1852 

Brown, Capt. D., 1st Madras Fusiliers, Assist.-Cominis- 
sioner, Bassein, Biirmah, .. .. .. 1856 

Brown, George, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, •• 1856 

Brown,t John, Esq., Merchant, .. .. 1858 

Bruckner, A. Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,^ .. 1860 

Buckie, W. B. Esq., Civil service, Chittagong, .. .. 1860 

BuIIen,'|‘ John. N. Esq., Merchant,.. .. 18.59 

Buller,*t Frederick Pole, Esq., Civil service, .. . 1837 

Bunbury, Capt. W. D., Roy Bareilly, Oude, .. 1861 

Burbank, Capt. Charles, Comg. H.’ C. Steamer “ Fire 
Queen,” Calcutta, .. .. .. .. 1857 

Burnett, Lieut.- Col. F. C.. Bengal Artillery, Jullundur, . 1839 

Burrows, Henry, Esq., Railway Contractor, Shahabad, .. 1860 

Burton, John St. Edmund , Esq., Calcutta, .. .. .1850 

Buzlall, Rhoman, Monshee, Zemindar, Sealdah, ... is .57 



Cadogan, T. C., Esq., Merchant, t.'alcutta, 

Cameron, J T. D., Esq., Head-Master, La Martiniere, Cal., 
Campbell, W. F., Esq., Tipperah, .. 

Campbell,* Archibald, Esq., M. D., Medical Service, Super¬ 
intendent of Darjeeling, 

Campbell, T. A., Esq., Palaraow, .. 

Campbell,! Capt., A. M., (16th M. N. I.) .. 

Campbell, Capt. Ivie, Enam Commr., Ellichpore, .. 
Campbell, Capt. A. H., Comg. 8tb Irr: Cavalry, Seetapoor, 
Oude, 

Campbell,! Lieut. Henri, C12tb Regt. N. 1.) 

Campbell, Archd Esq., Extra Asst. Commr. Assam, 
Canning, The Right Hon’ble, Charles John, Earl, 

Cantor, C. A., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta •• 

Carbery, R. J., Esq., Calcutta, 

Carevr, R. R., Esq., 

Carnegy,t P., Esq., Assist-Commissioner, 

Carter, T. E., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, 

Carter, P. P., Esq., Bhojepore, Buxar, 

Cave,t Charles, A, Esq , Indigo-planter, 

Cave, H. S., Esq., Indigo-planter, Purneah, 

Cavenagh, Lieut.-Colonel O., Governor of the Straits 
Settlements 

Cayley, H. Esq , Civil Surgeon, Gorruckpore, 

Chamberlain, Capt. Chas., Oude Police, 

Chamberlain, Capt. T. H., (3rd European Regiment,) Asst. 
Supt. of Thuggee, Lucknow, 

Chamier, Capt. E., Deputy Commissioner Barr Banka, Oude, 
Champneys,! Lieut.-Col., E. G., 

Chandler, E. J., Esq., Sub. Collector, Cawnpore, .. 

Cheek Alfred H., Esq., Civil Surgeon, Benares 
Cheek, J. M. G., Esq., Baiicoorah, 

Chichester Lieut. Coll the Hon. A. G. C. H. M.’s 77 Regi¬ 
ment, Hazareebaugh. 

Church, James, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. 

Church,! James, Esq., Junior, Merchant, .. 

Clark, A. N., Esq., Allahabad, 

Clark, Dr. Stewart, Inspector Genl. of Prisons, N. W. P., 
Clarke, II. R., Esq., Civil service, Bareilly, 

Clarke,! John, Esq., 

Clarke, G. R., Esq., Indigo-planter, Roodeipoor vid Bongong 
Clarke, Longuevilie, Esq., R. S., Barister, Supreme 
Court, Calcutta, .. 

Cleghorn, Dr. H., Madras, .. 

Clemen, Edward, Esq., 

Cler^, Dr., D. G , Calcutta, .. 

Clerk, Ljeut. Malcolm G., (D. P. W. ) Lucknow, .. 

Cleve, T‘'A . Esq., Tea-planter, Darjeeling, 


Admitted, 

18.55 
18.53 
1838 

1838 
18-51 
185.5 

1854 

1859 

18.56 
1861 

1856 

1851 
18.53 
1846 

1857 

1852 
1861 

1857 
1852 

1848 

1861 

1859 

1860 

1860 
1848 
1860 

1855 
1860 

1861 

1850 

1851 

1856 

1855 

1856 
1855 

, 1855 

1839 

1858 
1855 
18.56 
1858 
1860 
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4 Emitted 

Cockburn, t 6 F , Esq , Civil service, . lSo6 

Cockburn, W m., Esq.. Raneegunge, .. .. 1840 

Cockburii W., Esq.. Iiuligo-planter Dhera Ghat. Grand 
Trunk Road, .. .. .. . jggj 

Cockerell, Capt. J., Comg. Divisional Battn. of Police, 

Benares, .. .. .. __ I0g0 

Cockerell Horace E«q., Civil service, Berhampore,.. 1861 

Collins, Dr., J. C., Civil Surgeon, Darjeeling, .. l8.)6 

Collis, S. E., Esq., Solicitor, Calcutta, .. 18,,0 

Colvile,*t Sir J. W., !. 1849 

Colvin, J. C., Esq., Civil service, Phileebhit, 1861 

Cooke, H. W., Esq., Sub-Depy. Opium Agent, Bhaugul- 

pore, .. .1857 

Cooke, C N., Esq., Depy-Secretarv, Bank of Bengal, .. 1849 

Cope, Henry, Esq , Merchant, Umritsur, .. 1847 

Cornell, W., Esq , Civil service, Balasore, .. 1861 

Co.sserat, P, Esq., Ghazeepore, . .. .. I8a7 

Cosserat Lewis, Esq., Indigo-planter, Lull Seraiah, 
Chumparun, .. _ 18.59 

Cossinauth, Chowdry, Boboo, Cossipore, .. .. 1849 

Cowell,t James, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1838 

Cowie,* Henry, Esq., Merchant, .. .. 1837 

Cox,t Major-General 11. C. M., .. 1838 

Cox,t J, II. W., Esq., Indigo-planter, .. .. 184.5 

Craster,t E. C., Esq., Civil service, .. 1858 

Craster, Lieut. G. A., Engineers, Noorpore, Punjab, .. 1855 

Crawford,t J. A., Esq,, Civil service, .. .. .. 1857 

Creswell, C. E. Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1855 

Crommelin, C. R.. Esq., Deputy Commissioner, Roy, 

Bareilly, . . ..I860 

Crommelin, Lieut-Col., J. A., Darjeeling, ., .. .. 18.57 

Crooke, Henry, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1858 

Crump, R. W., Esq., Monjoul Factory, Monghyr, . .. 1859 

Gumming, William, Esq, Indigo-planter, Malda, .. 1851 

Cunliffe.t R. E., Esq , Civil service, 18.51 

Cunliffe D., Esq., Civil service. Hidgelee, .. 1861 

Currie, Charles, Esq-, Civil service, Lucknow. .. 1855 

Curtis,,I. F , Esq., Indigo-planter, Tirhiiof, .. I860 

Dacnuz, J. F., Esq., Indigo-planter, Chynepore, Shahabad 1861 

Dalton, Major E T., Commissioner of Chota Nag- 
pore, • • .. .. 1848 

Dampier,t H. L.. Esq., Civil service, .1857 

Dashwood, H, W. Esq., Civil service, Banda, ., .. i860 

Daunt, W., Esq., Indigo-planter, Peepra, Champarun, .. 1857 

Davidson, James Esq., Tea-planter, Cachar . ,. .. 1861 

Davies Capt. T., Coramt. Behar Police, Booldanah .. 1855 

Davies J, S., Esq., District Supdt. of Roads, Bograh, .».* 1859 



tx 

Admitted 

Davis, Capt. J, S, Senior Assist.-Commissiouer Chota- ' 

Nagpore, .. .. .1857 

Davis, H. M., Esq., Civil Surgeon, Noacolly, .. .. 1856 

Davis, Dr. J. Civil Surgeon, Bassein, .. .. .. i860 

D’Criiz, A., Esq., Junior, Secretariat Govt, of India, .. 1852 

Dear, Herschel., Esq., Monghyr, .. .. .. 1860 

Dearinnn, George, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. •• 1845 

Deguinber, Mitter, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 18.58 

DeMornay,t H., Esq., Managing Director, Assam Company, 1843 
Dennchy, Capt. T. Commanding Allahabad Divisional Miii- 
tary Police Battn. .. .. .. .. 1860 

Depree, Capt, G. C., ( Artillery) Assistant Surveyor General, 

Ranchee .. .. .. .. . .. 1861 

Dciionauth Mundul, Calcutta, .. .. .. . 1861 

DeSaran, Eugene Dubois, Esq., Cootooreah factory, Kish- 

naghur, .. . .. .. .. 1858 

Deverell, H., Esq., Indigo-planter, Ackergunge factory, 

Heihatnporc .. .. .. .. . 1854 

Dicey ,t Capt. Wm, .. .. .. .. .. 1858 

Dickens, Capt. C. II., Artillery, Calcutta, . .. . 1856 

Dickey, Col. E. J , Supt., of Studs, Meerut, .. .. 1851 

Dickson, T., Esq , Calcutta, .. .. .. .. 1859 

Dixon, Lieut. Alfred, Bengal Horse Artillery, Benares, .. 1860 

Dombal, M. E. Dump de. Esq., Monghyr, .. 1800 

Doriii.f Joseph Alexander, Esq., .. .. . .. 1837 

Douglas, Francis, Esq., M. D., Civil Surgeon, Lncknow, .. 1859 

Douglas, Stewart, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, . .. 1851 

Doveton, H. Esq., Deputy-Magistrate, Buheera, Tirhoot, 1855 
Doyne, llichard. Esq., Barrister-at-law, Calcutta, .. .. 1855 

Drabble,! K. R., Esq., Merchant, •• .. 18.50 

Drew, Ca))t. H. R. Commandant Kamroop Regiment, Fur- 

reedpore, . .. .. . 1860 

Drummond,! The Ilon’ble R , Civil service, -. 1852 

Drury, Capt. C. C. Goruckpore, , . .. .. i860 

Dwarkanath Mullick, Baboo, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1859 

Dumergiic, J. S., Esq. Civil service, Allyghur, .. 1847 

Duncan, R. Esq., Howrah, .. .. .. . 18.59 

Dunford, Hamilton E. A., Esq., Bengal Yeomanry Cavalry, 

Hoshingabad, .. . .. .. .. .. 1856 

Durand, P., Esq., Indigo-planter. Jessore, .. .. .. 1852 

l)urrschmidt,J Chas., Esq., Merchant, . .. .. 1847 

Dyer, A K. Esq ,( Mercantile Bank) Ceylon, ' I860 

Eames, R Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1855 

Earle, Dr , F. J., Civil Sugeon, Purneah, .. .. .. 1859 

Eddis„t W. U., Esq., .. . • . • • • • 1858 

Edgeworth,! Michael Pakenhara, Esq., Civil service, .. 1836 

Edwards,f'Thc Honble. G. W. Governor of Labuan, .. 1860 
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Eiiierton., James, Esq., Cajah factor)’, Purneali, .. 

Eliot, Col. John, Artillery, Sealkote . .. .. .. 18311 

Elliot J. B., Esq., Patua, .. .. .. .. .. iHol 

Elliot, J. Scott, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. . 18*31 

Elliott,t W. Ileury, Esq., .. . .. .. .. ]83!> 

Elphinston Capt. C, N. Deputy Commissioner, Jullunder,.. 18(il 

Erskine, H. C.,Esq., Indigo-planter, Elambazar, Paiieegliur, 18.5.> 
Eshanchuiidcr Bose, Baboo, Merchant. Calcutta, .. .. ISIS 

E\aiis, (ireorge E.. Es(|., Curator Geological Museum, 

Ciileutta, . .. .. . .. l8o!) 

Eyre, Col. Vincent, C. B .Bengal Artillery, Ehapore, . 18o‘l 

FADDV.t Miijor S. B., 3(ith N. 1., . . .. 18.')l 

Pagan, G. S., Es(|., Barrister Supreme Court, Calcutta, -. 1S;>.-) 

Fagan, Capt. W. F., Cotnmt 7tli Police Bn. Dacca, .. ISo.'l 
Falcon, .A. B., Esq, Civil service, Noacolly, 18.5S 

Fane, Edward Esq, Madras Civil servii'c, Vizagapatam, . . ISfJU 
Fell, II. 11, Esq , Zemaneah factory, Gluizcepore, .. . IS.'jll 

Fergusson, William Fairlie, Es(]., Morchanl, Calcutta, .. IB.'i? 

Firminger, Rev. T. A. C., Cbiiisorali, .. .. |,s;, | 

Fitzpatrick, W. Esq, Sultuugunge, Bhauguljtorc, , 18(111 

Fitzgerald, Capt. C. M. Dy. Cointnissiiry (Jeneral, .. .. 1 Still 

Fitzwilliam, Wra. Shelford, Esq., Agent Mercantile Bank 

Calcutta, .. .. .. .. IS.iti 

Floyd Mr. John, Farmer, Alliporc . .. .. .. 18(il 

Foord.f E. B., Esq., Madras Civil service... .. .. ]8.)3 

Forbes, Alexander, Esq., Calcutta, .. . .. 18.35 

I’erbes, Capt. II. T, Supt. Nnddea Rivers, Berlminpore, 185(1 
Forlong, James, Esq., Durbuuga. .. .. .. .. 18.5(1 

Forlong, Ca[)t. J. G. R. Insjieclor of Jails T. P. Moiilineiii I'stil 
Forrest, Robert Esq Su|)erititeiident Dlioon ( aiials, Dlicra I SGI 
Forster. Coll II., C. B. Calcutta .. I8(J| 

Fraser Capt. Alexander, Bengal Engineers, Superinten¬ 
dent Algiiada Reef Light House, Moulirieiu .. 1801 

French, Henry, Esq., Indigo-planter,, Jes.sorc, .. .. lS3il 

Freie, Honble Sir Bartle, K. C. B. CalciUia, .. 18(1(1 

Fressauges, J. 8. Esq., Merchant, AK\ab, .. . 18(i(l 

Frieke, J. W. Esq Indigo Planter Chuliiih, Khanirali .. 1801 

Fyteiie, Col. A. Dpy. Comr. Bassein, .. . 184;) 

Gale, C. W., Esq., Doora factory, Tirhoot, .. .. 1830 

Gale, John, Esq., Pundul factory, Tirjbiof, .. .. J8.);) 

Galiffe, J. F., Esq., Collector of Canal Tolls, Calcutta, J8.>(l 

Garden, Dr. Alexander, Civil Assistant Surgeon, Ghazeepore, 1800 
Garnault, Lt. H. W., Executive Engineer, Miduapore, ,. I85;i 

Garrett, C. B Esq., Civil service, Scrampore, .. _ 180(1 

Garstiu, Major II. M., Coiudt. Assam Local Battalion, 
Debrooghur, .. .. .. .. Isso 
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Garslin, Gciil. Edward, (En”;ineers,) Darjiieliiij;.1834 

Garstin, J. \V. Esq , Deputy Magistrate, liiixar, .. .. 1800 

Gasper, G M., Esq, Merchant, Calcutta, . .. .. ' 1840 

(iaussen. Major D, Sth Rest. N. 1. Etavvah .. 1861 

Gennoe, T. A. M., Supt. Benares Opium factory, . 

Ghazeepore, . .. .. .. . .. .. 18;M1 

George, Adam, Esq., Calcutta, .. .. 1853 

Gibbon, T. M. Esq., liidigo-plantcr, Turcooleali factory, .. 

Tirhoot, .. .. ,. .. .. l8l>0 

Glinn, G. J. II., Esq., Engineer, E. I. Railway, Colnong, . 18.">S 

Glovcrf E. A., Esq., Civil service, .. .. Ifs-jO 

Gobiiid Chunder Dutt, Baboo, Merchant, Calcuttii, . .. 18<"i7 

Gobiiid Chuiider Sen, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. IH-'/O 

Gojiaul haul Tagore, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, , . ly-jl) 

Gordon, D. T., Esq., Manager /Silk Eilatures, Surdah, . 1850 

Gordonj-Thomas, Es(|., Merchant, .. .. .. 1840 

Gonldhawkc, J., lisq., Indigo-planter, .les'ore, .. .. 18.>1 

Gralinin, Josepli, Esq., Barrister-at-law, Calcutta, .. .. 1858 

Grant, llon’Ide Jtdiii Peter, Civil service, Calcutta, .. 1830 

Grant,f .Fames, lisq., Civil service, . .. 1837 

Grant, Thonia.s, Esq., ludigo-plantcr, Bhaugulpore, .. 18-18 

Grant, G. 11.. Esq , 1 ndigo-jdanter, Bhaugulpore, .. lS,')!t 

Grant, .luhn Peter Ivsq., .lunr. Civil service, .. 1800 

Gray, ,1. ,1., Esq, Indigo-planter, Malda, .. lcS4(i 

Gray, (.’ajit, \V ,1. Bengal Artillery, Almorah, . 18GO 

Grey, Edward, Esq., Ci^il service, Kishiiaghnr, 185‘J 

Griffiths. 8. P., Es(| , Merehant, Cal \iita,(Fice J'fexidev/,) 1844 
Grote.’*' Arthur, E<q., Civil service, Calcutta, ( President, 1837 
Giibbins. M. B. Es(|', Civil service, .Agr.a, .. .. 1842 

Guise, Dr. J. A., Civil Surgeon, Moorshedabad, .. .. 1859 

fiuisCjt Lieut.-Col. John, .. .. . .. . 1859 

llvi.i.. Major G. M , (commd. 4th llegt, Irr. Cavalry,) 

Nowuong, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1854 

Hall, James M., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1851 

Halleur, Dr. 11. Proi'essor Natural History, Presidency 

College, Calcutta, .. . .. ,. .. 1860 

Ilalliday.t E. M., Esq., C.S .1859 

Hnmptoij, J. P., Esq., ludiuo-plantcr, Commereolly. 1850 

Ilaiiuay. Henry E. Esq. Tea Planter, Debrooghur . .. 1861 

llaunyngton, Lt.- Col. John C., Military And. Gcncr.al, 

Calcutta, .. .. 4^. .. 1837 

Harrison, Lieutenant W. P.'Depiity Commissioner, Mergui- 1861 
Harvey, William, Esq., Civil Engineer, Indore, .. .. 1859 

Harvey,, C. F.Esq., Bengal Civil service, Baokergnnge, .. 1859 

Ilaughton, Capt. J. C. Supt., Port Blair, Andamans, .. 1859 

Hawkins,*+ John Abraham Francis, Esq., .. .. .. 1837 

llH\vorth,\William. Esi|., Merehant, Calcutta, .. .. 1851 



Adttiitled, 


Hay, J John Ogilvie, Esq., Merchant, .. .. .. 1858 

Hayes Dr. W. II. Assist. Supdt. Port Blair . .. •• 1861 

Uayes Monsr. J. Governor of Chandernagore .. .. 1861 

llealy, B. Esq., Merchant, Birnlii)atatn, . .. .. 185!) 

Hedger, J. F., Esq., Radakissenpore’ viii Kainra, .. .. 1853 

Helbert.f Lt. F. J. 11.,(5th Madras Cavalry,) .. .. 1855 

Heralall Seal,* Baboo, Calcutta, .. .. .1858 

Ilerklots, J. G. C. Esq., Silk Manufacturer, Berhampore, . 1860 

Hewitt, J. F. K. Esq., Civil service, Bancoorah, .. . 1860 

Hickey, W. B. Gilbert, Esq., Civil Engineer, .. .. 1856 

Higgs, Rev. E., Debrooghur, Tipper Assam, .. 1853 

Hill, James, Esq., Allahabad .. .. .. 1858 

Hills,*) James, Esq., Senior, Indigo-planter, . ,. 1837 

Hilson, A. 11. Esq., Medical .service, Gonda, Oude, . . 1860 

Hitchens,t Lt., C. J , (late 5th N. I.,t .. .. . 1857 

llollings, Charles, Ei-(|., Gynh, .. .. .. 1841 

llolroydf Major Chas,, . . .. .. 184!) 

Hooke, B. Esq , Civil Surgeon, Tavoy, ., .. 1860 

Hope,f Alexander, Esq, (livil service, .. .. 1859 

Hooper, \V. Stanley Esq Madra.s Civil service, Chieacole . . lS61 
llopkinson. Major H , Commissioner of Assam, .. .. 1856 

Horcc Mohuti Sen, Baboo, Calcutta, .. , 1837 

Horne C., Es(j., Civil service, Jaiinpore .. .. .. 1854 

Houghton, l,t. Col. R Mn^sorec, .. .. 1847 

Hudson, C. K., Es(j., Cherra, .. .. .. 1855 

Hudson, E., Esq., E. I. Railway, Calcutta, .. .. 1859 

Hurst,J II. A. ISsq., Merchant, .. .. 1860 

Hutchinson, Capt. W. G. i2Sth M. N. 1.) A. (!. G. 

Moulmein, . .. .. .. .1860 

Hutebinson, Dr. R. F. Civil Surgeon, Arrah, . 1860 

Iluthwaite, Col. Edward, C. B., ( Horse Arty.,) NaineeTal, 1841 

Ii.BKRY,) J. W. II., Esq., Merchant, .. .. .. 1858 

Impey, Major. Archibald, Bengal Engineers, .. .. 1856 

Ingram, Lieut. ,J. S., (1st European Bengal Fusiliers,) 

Assist.-<8upt. Pegu and Arracan Mountain Road, .. 1855 

Irbv,t Cajd. L. H., H. M. 90th Regt., .. .. 1850 

Ishorc Persaud Narain Sing, Bahadoorf Raja of Benares, . 1854 

JaCKSoNt A. J., Esq., Civil service, .. .. 18.53 

Jackson, L. S., Esq., Civil service, Kishuaghur, .. .. 185’2 

Jackson, Dr. Neville, Civil Medical Oj^ccr, and Sub-Assist. 

Commissioner, Sumbnlpore, .. .. .. .. 18.59 

Jackson, Elphinstone, Esq, Civil service, Midnapore, .. I860 

Jackson. Dr. C. J. Civil Surgeon, Cbuprah .. 1861 

Jalaloodecti, Prince Mahomed, Russapugla, .. .. ,1860 

Jameson,t W,, Esq., M. D., Snpt. H. C. Bot. Garden, 

Saharunpore, .. . .. .. .. ■• .. 18.5‘2 






xiii 


Jeukitisoii, Josliua, Esq.. Calcutta,.. 

Jennings, C. B., Esq., Silk Manufacturer, Bampure Baul- 
eah, 

Johnson. John, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. 

Johnson, P., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, 

Johnson, J. C. Esq., Indigo-planter, Purneali, 

Johnstone, Capt. II. C., Bevenue Survey, Punjab, 
Joteudroinohun Tagore, Baboo, Calcutta, .. 

Joygupal Bysack, Baboo, Calciittta, .. 

Joykissen, Mookerjee, Baboo, .^^emindar, Ooterparah, 
Judge, W. J. Esq., Solicitor, Calcutta, 

Judge, Lt. C. N., Bengal Engineers, Dehree Ghat, on the 
Soane, Grand Trunk Bead, 

Jungf Bahadoor, Maharajah, G. C. B. Nepal, 

Kalicf, Prosono Sing, Baboo, Calcutta, 

Kalee Coomar Dey, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. 

Iveluer, G. I'. Esq., Burdwan, 

Kemp, P. B., Esq., Civil service, Backerguugc, . 

Kemp, G. T. B. Esq. Deputy-Magistrate, Chittagong, 
Kendal, B. Esq., Civil Surgeon, Midnapore, 

Kenny, T., Esq., Indigo-planter, Salgamudea, Coinniercolly, 
Kiuilncli Chundcr Chose, Baboo, Calcutta, 

Kilburn.t E. I). Esq., Merclmnt, . 

Kilby, Thos. E., Esq., Jessore, 

King. Arthur Kaye, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, . .. 

King, Bobert, Esq., Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, Patna, .. 
King II. Wm. Esq. 5th Bengal Police Batn. Chittagong .. 
Kinlesidc,'|‘ Lt -Col/ B. B.. (Artillery,) 

Kissenkishorc Chose, Baboo, Pleader Sudder court, 
Calcutta, .. 

Kistogopal Chose Zemindar, Calcutta, 

Knowles I'l., Esq,, Merchant, Calcutta, 

Knox, T. J., Esq., Madras Civil service, Vizagapatam, 
Knyvett, Lt.- Col. W. J. B. Mussooree, .. 

Kubberuddeen Ahmed Huzrut Shah, Sasseeram, .. 

Laing, Rev. Malcolm, S. Ghaplain of Puttyghur,.. 

Laing The Honble Samuel, Calcutta 
Lamb, Major Wm., (5lst Ilegt. N. I.,) Assist-Adjt.-Ccul., 
Lahore Division, .. 

Landale, Walter Esq., Indigo-planter, Lutteep'ore factory, 
Bhaugulpore, . T. 

Lancef C. E. Esq, Civil service. 

Lane, Major-Getil. J. T., C. B., 

Lane, T. B., Eisq., Civil service, Tirhoot, . ; 

Lardcher, R. C. Esq., Hatnal Colliery, Beerbhoom 
Larkins, TR- P. Esq., Civil service, Bograh, . 


AdmU(t'd> 

1855 

■ 1848 

1856 

1846 

1860 
1852 
1858 
1858 
18.52 
1858 

185<) 

1860 

1857 

1858 
1858 

1856 
185!) 

1858 

1852 

1857 
1860 

1859 

1858 

1850 

1861 

1847 

1853 
1853 

18.52 
1858 

1851 
1861 

1860 
1861 

1847 

1851 

18.58 

1851 

1855 

1861 

18.53 




.■lihtn/h'ti- 


Lai'iiiDur, R. T., Es()., ludigo-planter, ^iiliiauth, vtii Bou- 
s;ong, .. .. .. .. .. 1848 

LaiuliT, Rinhard, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, . .. I85(i 

Lautour, li ]<\, Esq., Civil service, I’atna, . .. . 1847 

Lautour, Edward, Esq., Civil service, Calcutta, .. .. lS5l 

Lee,t II. J-, Esq , .. .. .. .. Iti.")! 

Lcesf Capt. W. N., L. L.. D, .. .. .. 18(i0 

Leonard, 11. Esq., Siq)t. of the Mntlah, .. .. .. iH.IS 

Lewis, W. T. llonble. Resident Councillor, Penang, .. l84(t 

Liinoiul, R. 8., Es(i. liidigo-planter, Toolseah factory, 

Bhaugiilpore, .. .. .. .. .. ]8.‘)9 

Lillie, d.K. 8 Jisq., thvil service, Jlooghly, .. .. ISfiO 

Lind, F. M., Esq , Ci\il service, Jauupore, . .. .. 18;‘»1 

I,iudsay,f 1). l>.. Esq., Merchant, . .. 18.'>.') 

Limls.jy, I Edward, James, Esq , Mcreliant, •• .. I8(i0 

Liitle,t Ll,-Col AfC'hili.ild (11. 31. !)th Lancers,).. .. ly.").'! 

IJcwclyn Dr, J, U, (8lh Hussars)31 cernt . .. . 18()1 

Lloyd, 3Iajor-Cie,nl G. 3V. A , C. B , Darjeding, .. .. Ls.'lS 

Llovd, Captain ilalcohu Dejiy Commissioner Tongu. Bur- 

mah .. . .. 1S()1 

Loch, George, Es(( , Civil service, Calcutta, . ., 1S.')2 

Locli, ,1. Esq., M. 1). Ci'il Surgeon, Mirzapoor, .. i8.‘)!l 

Login,Sir J. S , ^ledical service, . .. .. 1843 

Loidi G. 1'., Es(j , JIauager jJengid Coal Conqiany, . Is.VS 
Low,f The llim'hlc Major-General, J, C. Ji., .. .. lH.al 

Lowe, 3V. II. Esq, Civil service, Allahaliad .. .. IS'jl 

Lowthcr,t Capt. W. 11 , .. •• . .. lS.)(i 

Lowther,*j-Robert, Esq , Ciril service, .. 18.3() 

LiichniessurSing Bahadur, Zemindar, .\Iozu!rer|>ore, Tlrhoot IStil 
Luckiii, Capt. F. Pay-master, 2nd Dragoon Guards, Deyra- 

Dlioon, ..... 18G0 

Lumsdcn,'|‘Capt. P. .8 , J)y Asst Dr Mr. Genl. .. ES.")! 

Lusliiiigton. Edward, Es(| , Civil service, Calcutta, . . 1848 

Maccrka, R, Esq., Commissariat l)e)it, Luekiiow, .. iSifi 
Maedoriald, A. G , , (t'vil service, Rimgporc, .. 18.’>2 

Macdonell, Capt. A, A ,( iOth N. 1.,) Poosa, Tirhoot. .. iH.o;') 

Maekay,t R. 11., lisq. Merchant, . .• .. .. .. LS.if! 

Mackenziet W. L, Esq, . .. .. 18;>8 

Miickeson, Capt. F. L. 2iid in Command iMeywar lllieel 

Corps, Kherwiirra, CT« Neemiich,.. .. .. .. 1800 

Mackey D. C , Esq , Merchant, CalcjMta, . .. .. 18.54 

Mackinnon, Licnt. W. C., H. M. 87ui Fn.siliers, . .. 1858 

Mackiniion, Peter, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. J8()0 

Mackintosh,t George, G., Hs(|., Civil service, .. .. 1838 

Mackiiitosh,f iEncas, Esq., Indigo-planter, .. .. 184!) 

Mackiiilosh, Edwin, Esq., (,'awupore, . .. .. ]8(i(l 

Maepherson, W. Esq Civil .‘Service, IMooteeharec , 18(51 



iitmi/if-i. 


Mac rarlnne. 1). 11. Esq Merchant, Calcutta .. 1801 

Maclean, A. Esq., Civil service, Kishnaghur, .. , 18.i8 

Maclaehlan, J. E. Esq Calcutta .. .. .. ISOl 

Macleod, George, Esq., Rajapore Factory, Rajshahye, .. 1858 

Macnair, i George, Esq., Indigo-planter, .. .. 18ol 

MacnaniHia, N. C., Esq , Civil Surgeon, Tirhoot,.. .. IsO!) 

Macpliersou,*'!'lleorge G., Esq. .. . ,. .. 1H3C 

Mac])her.son, Major, 11. T., V. C., (82 Foot,) Comg. Sirnioor 

Rides, Dcyrah l)hoon, .. .. .. .. 1800 

Maharaj* Dheraj Matabchundcr Haliadoor, Rajah of Rnrd- 

wau. .. .. .. .. ; .. IS.iC 

Maharajah of Cooch Rehar, .. .. .. .. . 185(1 

Mainwariiig Cajit. R. R. 0 European Kegiinent .. .. 1801 

Malelins, G , E.S(j., Merchant, Calcutta, . .. .. 18-Vi 

Malet, O. \V., Esq., Civil service, Beerbhoom, .. .. 1S07 

Mangles,f J. 11.. Es(j, Civil service, .. .. IS-j.'l 

Maniekjee,* linstonijee. Esq., Merchant, (Calcutta, .. 1837 

.Manning, ('aj)t. W. 11. Dy Inspector Gen oi Police, 

llenares .. . .. . .. .. 1801 

Man.sing, Maharajah, Talookdar, Glide .. .. . ]8(i] 

itlaiiteil. Dr. A. .V., ('iri! Surgeon llalasore, .. ISoU 

Marriott Hunt, Esip, Ihuigration Agent, Calcutta .. 18-il) 

Marlin,'f Lieut, (.bl.'1., .. .. .. 18’/2 

Martin,1 Simon N., Esq., Civil service, .. .. . 

Mar^h Lt. 11. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1801 

M aseyk, Henry, lisq , Neemtolla, Monrshedabad, ]8'>8 

Maseyk, J. W., Esq., Indigo-planter, Jungt-porc, . I'l58 

Mtisoiof I,t. (k, Cranford,'( 48th M. N. i t .. .. 18.53 

M.ason, ('apt. Janie!!, Darjeeling, .. .. .. J8;‘)8 

Masters,'*' J. \V., Esq., Assist.-Coimnissioner of As.saiii, 

Gohih Ghat., .. .. .. 18.'>.5 

Mafliie,'*'Lt.-' ol. James, .. .. . .. .. 1830 

Mtumsell,t l.t. F II, Engineers, . .. iSoA 

Maxwell, David, Esq., Indigo-planter, Cawiqiore, . .. 18.52 

May,t George, Esq , Mer<-hanI, .. .. .. 18.57 

Mc'Cnllnm,t I)., Esq., Merchant, . .. .. 1830 


McDonel,'|-E., Esq., Suh-Diipnfy Opinm Agent, .. .. 1842 

Ale Gavin Mr. John, Merchant, Calcutta.. .. .. 1801 

McLeod, Donald Frield, Esq., Civil service, Lahore, 1830 

McMillan, A. L. Es(|., Agriculturist, Akyah .. I8(il 

McMulliii, Major, J. R. Comg. Military Police, Gorriickpore, 18(5(1 
Menzies, T., Esq., Merchanf, Mirzapore, .. . .. 18o8 

Meik, J. P. Esq , !. .. .. .. .. 180(1 

Mercer,* G. G-, Esq,, Indigo-Planter, Futtyghnr,.. . 184(5 

Mesurier Charles B. Le Esq Resident E. I. Raihvay-Chunar 18(51 
Miles^*t Capt. (k W. .. .. .. .. 18.57 

Miller, Edward, Esq , Merchant, Calculta, .• .. ISoO 

Mills*! Avdrew John Motfat, Esq., •• •• •• 1830 





OPVl 


AdmitUit, 

Mills, R Esq., £. I. Railway, Howrah, .. .. 1858 

Mohr, Edward, Esq., Merchant, Arracan, . .. .. 1857 

Monckton,i'H., Esq, Civil service,.. .. .. .. 1847 

Moncrieff, R. 8., £sq.. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1858 

Money,*tWilliam James Henry, Esq., Civil service, .. 1836 

Money, W. Esq., Barister-at-Law, Calcutta, .. .. 1850 

Monro James Esq. Civil Service, Chittagong, .. .. 1861 

Montgomery, The Hon’ble Sir R., C. S. Lahore, .. .. 1853 

Morgan.t R. B., Esq., Civil service, .. .. .. 1852 

Morrell, R., Esq., Zemindar, Backergunge, . .. .. 1853 

Morris, Dr. Thomas John, Akyab,.. .. .. .. 1859 

Morris, Frederick W. Esq., Madras Civil service, Chitter- 

pore, Gangam, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1859 

Morton, Col. William Elliot, (Bengal Engineers,) Roorkec, 1851 
Moultrie F. R. Esq., Engineer, Bengal Collierries, Hanuee- 

gunge .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1801. 

Mountjoy, Dr. W. J., Sylhet, .. .. 1852 

Mouat, t Dr. F. J., Inspector of Jails, L. P., .. .. 1856 

Moyne, C. Esq., Silk Filatures, Jungypore,.. .. .. 1860 

Murdoch,t H. II. Esq.. Merchant, .. .. .. 1858 

Murray, J. C., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1856 

Murray, Capt. C. Coming. Sebuudy Sappers, Darjeeling, . 1855 

Muspratt,t J. R., Esq., Civil service, .. .. .. 1847 

Naesmyth, j. Esq., Civil service, Hissar,.. ,. .. 1852 

Nation, Capt. J. L. Comg. 9th Police Batt. Chota Nagpore, 1860 
Neembhard Capt. Wm. Deputy Comm. Jubbulpore. .. 1861 

Nicol, F. A. M, Esq., .. .. .. .. .. 18ol 

Nilmoncy Muttyloll, Baboo, Calcutta, .. .. 1858 

Nundipatli Mahta Bahadoor Roy, MozuflPrepore, Tirboot, .. 1861 

Nuthall, R. D., Esq., Assist. Supt. Kheddahs, Doebroifhur, 1858 
Nuthall, Major, W. F. Comg. Pegu-Levy, Rangoon,. .. 1860 

Oboychorn Goho, Baboo, Merchant, Calculia, .. .. 1856 

Oliva, L. B , Esq, Merchant, Calcutta, . .. 1857 

Oman. C. P. A., Esq , Indigo-planter, Hatowree Factory, 

Tirboot, .. ., .. .. .. .. 1859 

Onraet, P T. Esq., Bhaugulpore, .. .• .. .. ., 1857 

Onslow,+ H. P., Esq, .. .. .. .. 1859 

Oram, George, Esq , E. I. Railway, Sreekoond, Bahana 

Station, .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1861 

Orr, Major. A. P. Roy Bareilly, Oude^ .. .. .. 1859 

Orr, Capt. A. P. W., Mussoree, .. .. .. .. I860 

Owen."!" Capt. W. G., (11th Madras N. 1.,) .. .. 1846 

Pai,i.I8er, Capt. C. H., Commanding 10th Bengal Cavalry, 

Gonda, Oude, .. . .. .. .. .. 1860 

Palmer, R. S., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. . .. 1844 



sevii 

Palmer, Charles,. Esq., Medical service, Cidcutta, .. .. 1848 

Palmer, Dr. W. J., Civil Sorgeon. Ghazeepore, .. ..^ 18S6 

Pahner, A. V., Esq., Civil service,’ Hoogly, . .. ' 1858 

Palmer, Geoi^, Esm, Civil service, Bijnonr, .. .. 1859 

Palmer,* T. A. Q, Esq., Allidiabad . .. .. .. 1851 

Pemberton, Lieut. R. Soileau, (Bengal Eng^eers) Seetapore, 

(^de, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1859 

Parish, Rev. Charles, Chaplain of Moulmeia, .. .. 1856 

Parker, John, Esq., Architect, Bnrdwan, .. . 1860 

Parker, James Esq., Saperinteudent Ganges Canal, Meerut.. 1861 

Party. John, Es^, Merchant, Calcutta,.1866 

Parsons, Major-Genl. James, C. B., Almorah, .. .. 1838 

Paterson, C. Esq., Indigo-planter, Colgong, .. .. 1658 

Paul, G, C.. Esq, Barrister-at-Ian, Calcutta, .. •« 1856 

Payne, D.r A. J., Medical service, Calcutti^ .. .. 1810 

Payter G. R. Esq. Indigo Planter, Dinaiepore .. .. 1861 

'Peacock, the Honorable Sir Barnes,Chiei Justice, Supreme- 

Court, Calcutta, .. .. 1852 

Peary Chand Mittra, Baboo, Secretary Public Library, Cal¬ 
cutta, ( Ftce-JPresiJent,) .. ..• .. 1847 

Peppc, T. F. Esq., Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, Betiah, .. i860 

Pepper, G. Esq, Civil service, Noacolly, .. .. .. I860 

Pereira, L. S. B. Esq., Asst. Engineer, Sontbal Peig;unnabs, 

Pukour, Jiingepore. . .. .1859 

Perkins, Dr. R. H., Civil Surgeon and Asst. Salt Agent, 

Hidgelee, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1859 

Perrin, Monsieur, J. Silk Filature, Berhampore, .. .. 1859 

Pertap Chunder Sing,** Bahadoor, Rajah, Zemindar, Pak- 
para, .. . .. .. .. ’ .. .. 1847 

Peskett, William, Esq., M. D. Civil Surgeon, .. .. 1856 

Peterson, A. T. T., Esq., Barrister, Supreme Court, Cal¬ 
cutta, .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1849 

Pbayre, Col. A. P., Commissioner of Pegu,.. .. .. 1841 

Pbillippe, Clement, Esq., Indigo-jplanter, Balacole, Pubna, . 1851 

Phillips, James, Ifoq., Indigo-planter, Dhoolorry Factory, 

Pubna. .1858 

Pigou, Arthur, Esq., Civil service, Berhampore,.. .. .. 1860 

Pinbeiro, J. A., Esq., Thaneysur, .. ., .. .. 1859 

Pinto, T. Esq., 6owhattj> .. .. 1861 

PogOse, J. G. N., Esq.. Zemindar, Dacca, .. .. .. 1856 

Potiok, lieut. F. T., (Madras Army) 'Ekecntive Engineer, 
Tonghoo, Burmah,.. .. .. .. .. .. I860. 

Pollock, Capt. H. T. Indian Army Calcuttk .. .. 1861’ 

Poomachunder Morkeijee, Baboo, Attorney at Law, Cal¬ 
cutta, .. .. •• .... .. 186^ 

Pottit Pabun^n, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. ;. 1847 

Power_, Capt. E. H., IH-Judge-Advoeate>Gedl., Rangoon,.. 1856 

Power, John Esq., Civil service, Moradabad .. . . 1861 








itViil 


Admitted- 


Prankissen Mookerjee, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta,.. .. 1858 

Preonauth Sett, Baboo, Calcutta, . .. .. .. 185 J 

Prestwicb, E., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1858 

Pringle, Dr. R. Civil Surgeon, Cuttack, .. .. .. 1859 

Pringle, W. H. Esq , Superrenteiident Coal. Depot, Ornpla vid 
Moisraka, .. .. ., i860 

Prinsep, H. T., Esq., Civil service, Howrah, 1858 

Prinsep, J. H., Esq., Civil service, Sealkote, .. .. 1851 

Prosonnonarain Deb,* Bahadoor Roy, Dewan of His High¬ 
ness the Nawab ot Moorshedabad, ., 1859 

Prosoiinonath Boy, Rajah, Zemindar, Digaputi, Nattore, .. 1851 

Prosono Coomar Tagore, Baboo, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1833 

Puddnmlochun Muiulul, Baboo, Balasore, . .. .. 1857 

Pughe, Major J., R. Comrat. 1st Police Battn. .. 1859 

Quinton, J. W., Esq., Civil service, Bulleah, Ghazeepore, .. i860 

Raban, Major. H. Comdt. 4tb Bengal Police Battn, .. 1858 

Rainier, Brigr. D., II. M. 98lh Foot, Allahabad, .. .. 1860 

Rajkissen Mookerjea,* Baboo, Landholder, Ooterparah, .. 1836 

Ranianauth Tagore, Baboo, Caientta, .. .. .. 1842 

Raroanymohun Chowdry, Baboo, Zemindar, Rungpore, .. 1861 

Ramapersaud Roy, Baboo, Calcutta,.. .. .. 1848 

Ramgopal Ghose, Baboo, Calcutta, .. •• .. .. 1840 

Ramkissen Doss, Baboo, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1858 

Ramnarain Mookerjea, Baboo, Zemindar, Jonaye, .. .. 1858 

Ramsay, Col. George, Resident at Nepal, .. .. .. 1855 

Rbo of Bedla,.. .. .. .. .. 1859 

Read, Capt. II. E., (late 50th N I.) Roork^e, . .. 1860 

Reade, C. W., Esq., Madras Civil service, .. . 1859 

Reid, H. M., Esq., Civil service, Dacca, .. .. .. 1857 

Reid, Lieut., Col., David, Artillery, .. .. .. 1831 

Reid, F., Esq., Supt. of Irrigation, Rohilkiind,, .. .. 1858 

Reily, J. H. Esq., Dacoity Commissioner, Hooghly, .. 1861 

RichArd„*t J., Esq., Merchant, .. . .. .. 1834 

Richardson,t R. J. Esq., Civil service, .. .. 1859 

Riddell, Col. C J. B., C. B , Royal Artillery.1858 

Riddellf H. B., Esq., Civil service, . .. .. .. 1855 

Righy, Lt.-Col. Henry, (Engineers,) Lahore, .. .. 1862 

Ripley, Major F. W., Asst-Commissioner of Arracan, Kyouk 
Phyoo, .. .. .. .. .. 1849 

Ritchie, the Honble. W, Advocate-General, Calcutta, .. 1851 

Roberts, J. B,, Esq., H. M. Coroner for Calcutta, .. .. 1858 

Robinson, S. H., Esq., Merchant, Caldatta, . .. .. 1854 

Robinson, T. M., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,.1848 

Rogers, Archibald, Esq. Solicitor, Calcutta,.. .. .. 186 

Rogers;f George, Esq., Solicitor, .. ^ .. 1858 

Roghfe, A. W., Esq., Merchant, Akyab,.1859 

Rome,f James, Esq., Merchant, .. .. .. 1859 



xi.x 

^dmiUci. 

Roquet, V. Esq., ludigo-plaiiter, Moharajgtinge Factory, 

Azimghur, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1860 

R^se, Henry, Esq., Civil service, Chaprah, .. .. ' 1846 

Rose, W. Grant, Esq , Merchant, Calcutta, ( Vice President,) 1837 
Rose, Richard, Esq.,.. .. .. .. .. .. 1860 

Ross, Alexander, Esq., Civil service, Agra,.. .. .. 1858 

Ross, t J. G., Esq., .. . .. .. . 1852 

Ross, R. F., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, - .. .. 1855 

Ross, Lieut. D. Adjt. 1st Assam Battalion, Debrooghur, 1868 
Ross, Andrew Esq , C. S. Azimghur, .. ., .. 1869 

Row, Capt. W. S. (.ISrd N. I.,) Hazareebaugh, .. .. 1864 

Rowlatt, Capt. E. A., Principal Assist-Commr. of Assam, ISo.") 
Ruifeeoodecn, Prince Mahomed, Russapuglnh, near Tally- 
gunge, . .. .. .. .. .. .. 1851 

Rummananth Gossain, Zemindar, Serara}iore, .. .. 1857 

Russel, A. E., Esq., Civil service, Berhamporc, .. .. 1847 

Russel, R. H.. Esq., Civil service, Burrisaul, .. .. 1856 

Riixtoii, G. E.sq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. ,. 1861 

Ryder, Lt. C. 1)., 2nd Gwalior Infy, Jhansec, .. .. 1858 

Sagk, I Major Geiil W. .. .. .. .. 1845 

Sagore Duit, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1850 

Salmon, Capt. W. T. Secretary India General Steam Navi¬ 
gation Company, Calcutta . .. .. .. .. 1861' 

Sanders, Col. Arthur, Dinapore, .. .. .. .. 1859 

Sandes, Fulkner C!. Esq., Solicitor, Calcutta, .. 1865 

Sandes,i‘ M. F., Esq., .. . .. 1861 

Sandys, J. U., Esq., Allahabad, .. .. 1855 

Sapte, )• Brand, Es(| ^ Civil service, . . ,. .. 1851 

Sauboile, C. A., Esq., Nopara, Kishnaghur, .. .. 1857 

8annders,f John O’Brien, Esq., .. .. .. .. 1856 

Sari,t John Robert, Esq., Indigo.planter, . . .. .. 1836 

Savi, Thomas, Esq., Indigo-planter, Kishnaghiir, .. .. 1851 

Sawer.s, A. S. Esq., Indigo Planter, Culua .. .. .. 1861 

Schalch, Vernon, Esq., Civil service, Jessore, .. .. 1859 

Schiller, F., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1854 

Schilling, G., Esq., Talookdar, Luckiinpore, Oude, .. 18G0 

Sconce, Archibald, Esq., Civil service, .. .. 1839 

Scott, Dr. D., Medical service, Allahabad . .. .. 1852 

Scott, Lieut. J. F. O., Adjt. Sylhet Light Infy. Oherra, •• 1858 

Scott, Lieut. Col. E. VV., Inspector Genl. of Ordnance, 
Calcutta, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1859 

Secretary for the time being, 'Artillery Head Quarter Mess , 1858 

Secretary Public Garden, Lucknow, .. ... .. 1858 

Secretary Local Fund Committee, Goorgaon, .. .. 1860 

Secretary Public Garden, Cawnpore, .. .. .. 1860 

Secretary Public Garden, Monghyr, .. .. .. 1853 

Secretary Local Committee, Allahabad, .. .. .. 1851 




Admilled* 


Secretary Local Committee, Mynporee, 

Secretary Horticultural Garden, Etawah, •• 

Secretary Public Garden, Banda, .. 

Secy. Local Fund Committe, Umritsur, 

Seey. Local Committee, Hummeerpore, 

Secy. Local Fund Committee, Ferozepore, .. 

Secy. Landholder’s Society, Rungpore, 

Seton-Karr.t W. S., Esq., Civil service, ,. 

Seymour, 8. F., Esq., Calcutta, . 

Shakespear, A. Esq., Civil service, Benares, 

Sham Churn Mullick, Baboo, Calcutta, 

Shamachurn Law, Baboo Merchant, Calcutta, 

Shamchand Mittra, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, 

Sharpe, the Rev. James, Chaplain, Mussooree, 

Shawe,! M., Esq., Civil service, 

Shearin, E.. Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, 

Sherer, Capt. J. F., Deputy Superintendent of Cachar 

Sheridan, A. J. R., Esq., M. D., Soory,. 

Sherriff, W., Esq., Jorrada, Jcasore. 

Shib ChunderDcb, Baboo, De|)uty-Collector, Calciittn, ( Vice 
President,) 

Shillingford, Jos., Esq., Indigo-planter, Purneah, 

Shore, R, N. Esq., Civil service, Cuttack .. 

' Sirason. James, Esq., Civil service, Allahabad, 

Simson, D., Esq., Civil service, Bairatcb, Oude, .. 

Skinner, A., Esq., Hansi, . . . 

Skinner, C. B., Esq., Civil service. Jessore, 

Skinner, Lieut. R. M., (.56th, N, 1.) Adjutant Ramghur 
Irr. Cav. Dorundab, 

Slade, James, Esq., Indigo-planter, Tirhoot, 

Smith, Adam Hume, Esq , Indigo-planter, Jessore, 

Smith, George, Esq., Indigo-planter, Tirhoot, 

Smith, J. White, Esq , Indigo planter, Kattullee, Kishna- 


ghur. 

Smith, Lt. Col. E., Fleetwood, Supdt. 


Keddah Establish¬ 


ment, Dacca, .. .. .. .. .. 

Smith,+ Rev. Thomas, of the Free Church Institution, .. 
Smith, J. Gow, Esq , Indigo-planter, Rnttenpore Facto¬ 
ry, Kishnaghur, .. . 

Smith, R. H., Esq , Principal Sodder Ameen, Benares, ; 
Smith, James, Esq, Nizamabad Factory, Azimghur, 
Smyth,t Capt. J, H., ( Artillery,) 

Sonatun Bysack, Baboo, Calcutta. . . 

Soorauth i^auth Mullick, Baboo, Zemmdar, Ishera, 

W., Esq., Civil Engineer, 

Robert, Esq., Agric^urist, Golah Ghat, Upper 

.'AafUn, 

Dr. John, 3rd Seikh itofy. 


1850 

1856 
1855 
1859 
1859 
1861 
1861 

1859 

1853 

1860 

1857 

1855 

1854 
1843 
1842 

1856 
1861 
1860 
1859 

1847 

1853 
1861 
18-56 

1854 

1854 

1856 

1859 

1855 

1857 

1858 

18-54 

1852 

1857 

1859 

1860 

1860 

1851 

1858 
1858 
1860 

1855 

I860 







Ad mined, 

Sreekissen Sing, Baboo, Calcutta, . .. ., .. 1835 

Staig, Charles S , Esq , Supt. E, I., Coal Company, Ran- 

neegunge, .. . .. ♦ 1869 

Stalkartt,^ William, Esq, Merchant, .. ., 1846 

Stalkartt, John £sq.. Indigo Planter Sctulpore Factory, 

Chuprah, .. .. .. .. .. 1861 

Stainforth, Lieut. K Police Corps, Gonda, Oude, .. .. 1860 

Stanton, Capt. F. S , (Engmeers,) Calcutta, .. .. 1857 

Steel, Donald, Esq., Eastern Cachar Tea Company, .. 1861 

Steer, (Jharles, Esq, Civil service, Calcutta,.. .. .. 1853 

Stephen, J., Esq., Dacca, .. .. .. .. .. 1855 

Sterndalef B. A. Esq., .. •• .. .. J869 

Sterndale, W. C., Esq., Mirzapore,.. .. .. .. 1856 

Stevenson.*t William, Esq., Junior, M. D., .. .. 1834 

Stewart, C, B., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1854 

Stewart, Wm , McAdani, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1851 

Stewart, W. M , Esq , Dulsing Serai, Tirhoot, .. 1859 

Stewart, Capt. John, Depy. Comr. of Ordnance, Cawnpore, . 1860 

Stewart Stair A. Esq , Civil Engineer, Bongong, . 1861 

Story, Major-General, F P, C. B., Cawnpore, .. .. 1854 

8trachey,t Lt.-Col. 11., ( Engineers,) .. .. .. 1857 

Stuart.t James, Esq., Merchant, .. .. 1847 

Swaine, C Esq., Indigo-planter, Contai, Tirhoot, .. .. i860 

Sumbonauth Pundit, Baboo, Pleader, Sudder Court, Cal¬ 
cutta, .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1853 

Sutnhoo Chnnder Roy, Chowdory, Zemindar, Rungpore, . I860 

Sutherland, Charles J., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,.. .. 1838 

Sutherland, Dr. John, Civil Surgeon, Patna, .. .. 1859 

Sutherland, H. C., Esq., Civil service, Dacca, .. . . I860 

Suttsh Chunder R6y, Bahadoor, Moharajah of Nuddea, 
Kishnaghur, .. .. .. .. .. 1857 

Suttoshurn Ghosal, Bahadoor, Calcutta, .. .. •• 1856 

Swinden, T. G., Esq., Calcutta, .. .. 1855 

Swinhoe, William, Esq., Attorney, Calcutta, 1859 

Syed Ahmed Ally, Nawab, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1861 

Ta’kler W. Esq., Patna, ., .. .. 1853 

Taylor, G. B., Esq., Benares, .. •• .. 1858 

Taylor, W. C., Esq., Aseust-Comr., Sonthal Perguunah.s, 

Nya-Doomka, .. .. .. ,. 1858 

Taylor, Villiers Esq.. Civil service, Bancorrah, .. i860 

Teil,t Thos., Esq., Merchant, .. .. J8S5 

Terry, W., Esq., ludigo-plaater, Midnapore, .. < 1846 

Thelwall, Major. J. B., C. ‘B. Com. 9th Punjab Infantry, 

Fyzabad .. .. .. .. ...... 1851 

Thomas, R. M., Esq., Solicitor, Calcutta, ..- .. * .. 1849 

Thomas, Col. Charles Thynne, Dehra-Doon, .. .. 1858 

Thontason,'!' Lieut. C. S., H. M. Bengal Engineers, .. I860 
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Thompson Capt. E., Deputy-Corn, Seetapore, Oude, 
Thomson,t Thomas, Esq., M. D., Supt. Royal Dot. Garden, 
(yalcutta, .. 

Thompson Mr. A. B. F. Merchant, Calcutta 
Thomson, William, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, 

Thomson, William, Esq., Superintending-Snrgeon, Dacca,.. 
Tickell, Capt. J. Cantonment magistrate, Delhi 
Toogood, Octavius Esq, Civil service, Cuttack 
Townsend,t M, W., Esq., .. 

Travers, Lt. Col. J., Sehore, ... 

Trevor, Edward Tayler, Esq., Civil service, Bauleah, 

Tripp, II. D., Esq., Indigo-planter, Salgumudea, Commer- 

Colly, .. .. . 

Trotter, T. C., Esq., Civil service, Patna, .. 

Tucker,t Henry Carre, Esq., Civil service. 

Tucker,f W. T., Esq., Civil service. 

Tucker, W'. H. Esq. Civil service, Allaliabod 
Tulloli, Capt. R. H. Executive Engineer, Azimglmr, 

Tulloh, Capt. J. S. Artillery, Jullundur 
Turnbull, C. S., Esq., Silk manufacturer, Ghuttal.. 
Turnbull, G. D., Esq., Civil service, Meerut, 

Turnbull, Lieut.-Col. A. D., ( Bengal Engineers,) Supdt... 

Genl. of Irrigation, N. Vf. P., Roorkee,.. 

Turner,Thos. Jacob, Esq., Civil service, 

Twynani, Lt. E. J. L., Executive Officer, Arracan, Akyab, 

• 

Varden, a. M., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta. 

Vertue,t Lieut. J. S., (Madras Engineers,) 

Vetch,f Col. II., Assam ... 

Vincent, Capt. P. F., Ifith Rcgt. N. I. Shangai, China, .. 
Vincent, E. L., Esq., Civil Engineer, Monghyr, 

Vizianagram. His lligliness the Kajah of, . 

Vos, J. M., Esq., Assessor of House Tax, Calcutta, 

Wagentrieber, W., Esq., Tea-planter, Debroghur, 

Walker, Alexander, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, 

Walker, G. A., Esq., Tea Plauter, Chincooree Tea Gardens, 
Cachar, 

Wallis,t J. J., Esq., Merchant, 

Walters,*f Henry, Esq., 

Ward, J. D., Esq., Civil service, Chittagong, 

Warner, J. E., Esq., Indigo-planter, Kishnaghur, .. 

Warwick.t B., Esq., Merchant, .. ' 

Waterfield, E., Esq., Cvil service, Balasore, 

WBtson,t Hardy, Esq., C. E., 

Watson,-j- John, Esq.,' Merchant, 

Wauchop*. S., Esq , Civil service, Calcutta, 

Wavell,f Wm. Esq.,Oivil service, .. 


Admitted* 

1859 

1855 
1861 
1848 

1859 
1861 
1861 

1858 

1850 
1844 

1852 

1856 
1837 

1855 
1861 

1860 

1861 

1859 

1853 

1851 
1836 

1856 

1851 
18.59 
1842 
1859 
1859 
1847 

1847 

1857 

1855 

1861 

1856 
1836 

1857 
1856 
1849 
1846 

1858 

1852 

1848 

1859 




xu’iii 

Admittrd 

Weld, Cnpt. George, Chunar, .. .. .. 1861 

Wemyss, Sir Johu, Bart., Berhampore, .. .. .. 1859 

Weskins, Charles, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. '1854 

West, O H , Esq, Merchant, Lahore, .. .. 1850 

Whampoa, Mr., Merchant, Sinjjjapore, .. .. .. 1850 

Whinfleld, E. 11., Esq., Civil service, Gya, .. .. 1860 

Whitney, W. M., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1860 

W'ienhoit, W., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1848 

Weioholt, John Esq , Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1859 

Wight.,*'! Robert, Esq., M. D., . . .. .. .. 1836 

Wilcox Lt. E. 11. C., Ciintonmemt Magistrate, Lucknow .. 1861 

Williams Capt. E. C. 8. Bengal Engineers, Roorkee, .. 1861 

Williams, Fleetwood, Esq., Civil service Meerut, . . .. 1840 

Williamson, Lieut. James, Commandant 18th Ilcgt. Punjab, 

N. I., Moradabnd, .. .. .. .. .. 1849 

W'illiamson, Geo., Jilsq., Cumamara Tea Factory, Jorehaut, 

Assam, .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 18.58 

W'illiamson, George, Esq., Junior, Jorehaut, Upper Assam, i860 
Williams, J. Esq , Mceywnr .^gellcv, Necmuch, .. .. 1859 

Willis, Joseph, Esq, Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1827 

W'illook.t n D., Esq., Civil service, .. .. 1855 

Wilmot. C. W'., Esq , Assist. Commissioner, Sonthal Pur- 

gunnahs, Pakoiir ■eirf Jungypore, . .. .. .. 1859 

Wilson, A., G., Esq., Deputy-Magistrate, Burhee,.. .. 1847 

W'ilson, Thomas, Esq., Deputy Opium Agent, Ghazeepore, 1848 
W’ilson, Charles Esq., Civ-il Surgeon, Roorkee, •• 1800 

Wilson, Major, U. M., Comg. Hill Rangers, Bhaugnlporc, 1860 
Wilson, J. F. E., Esq., District Engineer, E. 1., Railway, 

Soorool, .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1860 

W'ilson, Charles, H.; Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, . .. 1860 

Wilsone, C. M. Esq., Munglepore, . .. . .. l8o3 

Wingrove,! E, Esq., Merchant, .. .. .. .. 1846 

Wingrove.t G W., Esq., Merchant, .. .. 1856 

Wingfield,t C. J., 1‘lsq., Civil service, . .. 185.5 

Wintle, Charles F., Esq., Snb-Deputy Opium Agent, Fntteh- 

pore, .. .. .. .. 1859 

Wintle, Capt. E. H. C., late 61 st Regiment N. 1., Cal¬ 
cutta, .. .. . .. 1860 

Wood, C. B. Esq., Merchaigt, CalciUla, ., .. .. 1856 

Wood, J. N. T., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1854 

Wood, R. A., Esq., Tea-planter, Cachar, .. .. .. 1858 

Woodcock Capt. (llombay Army,) District Supt. of Oude 

Police, Gonda, .. . .• .. .. 1860 

W’orsley, J. T., Esq , Deputy-Magistrate, Nowada, .. 185.9 

W'ray,t G. O., Esq, . .. .. .. .. .. 1857 

Wright, H., Esq., Shahpore, Punjab, .. .. .. 1854 

Wroughton, Capt. H. R. Sub-Ass. Commissary General 

MSean Meer .. .. .. .. .. .. 1861 
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Admititi, 

Wyatt, G. N.. Esq., Indigo-planter, Peeprah, Mootebary,.. 1860 
Wylie, Macleod, Esq , Secy, to the Legislative Council, 

Calcutta.. 184-1 




UNIVERSAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY FOR LIVES; 

ESTABLISHED IN LONDON AND CALCUTTA, 1834. 
Confirmed by Special Act of Parliament 6, WUliam JV. Chap. 64. 

Invested Capital Seventy>^ve of Bnpeesy of wldch 
One«ha]f is Held by the Indian Branch. 


LONDON OFFICE, NO. 1. KING WILLIAM STREET. 
Stcrdaryi—li. E- Impet, Bsa. 


inbian IStanrlO* 

DIRECTORS, GRICUTTA: 

William H. Shodlt, Esq. i Claud H. Bbown, Esq. 

John Noit Bollkn, Esq. | J. Scott Elliot, Esq. 

Charles Swinton Hogo. Esq. 


lOCAl DIRECTOR AT AUAHABAD; 

Cecil Stephenson, Esq. 
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Allan Webb, Esq., u.v. 
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Messrs. Bainbbidqe, Btabd 
Gaib & Co. 


I AOENTS AND SECRETARIES. 

I Messrs. Braddon & Co. 

BOMBAY AOENTS. 

Messrs. Leokie &: Co. 


The marked soccesa which has' for upwards of twenty-five years attended the 
operations of this Society, justifies the Directors in calling tho attention of 
the public to the followinff advantages held out to all classes desirous of effect¬ 
ing Assurances on Lives. 
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\tt The Insured in the Society have a most satisfiustory guarantee fur the 
settlement of claims in the largt Capital of the Instilntion, not merely sub¬ 
scribed, but actually invested, amounting to £7,50,000, of which one-half is 
held by the Indian Branch, and immediately available, being an amount 
greatly in excess of the Capital of any similar Society in India. 

Utid. Avoiding hazardous competition the Directors of the UnivertaL have 
adopted Tables of Premium constructed with the utmost care. The rates for 
India were originally prepared from the most comprehensive data, exclusively 
obtained by this Society from the records of the India Mouse, and these rates 
have recently been carefully investigated by two of the most eminent Actu¬ 
aries in London (»/': Messrs. Peter Hardy and Charles Jellicoe) and the 
result, after a laborious enquiry, has established the fact, that the present 
Indian rates are as moderate, with reference to the risk incurred, as is con¬ 
sistent with perfect security to the Assured, and to a Society which returns 
to them three-fourths of its profits. 

Srd. Assurances may be effected for whole life either on a scale entitling 
the assured to participate in the profits of the Society, or .at a lower rate of 
premium without such participation. Also for short periods from one to 
seven years, on very moderate terms. 

4t/r The profits are ascertained each year,nnd declared on the second 
Wednesday in May, when all those insured on the profit scale who Imvo 
paid six annual premiums on their policies arc entitled to participate 
therein. 

5th. One-fifth of the ascertained profits of the five preceding years is 
divided between the Policy-holders and Shareholders—three-fourths or seventy, 
five per cent to the former, and one-fourth to the latter. The re.n.aiuing four- 
fifths are sot apart to enter into the average of the succeeding years, and 
thus to provide against unforeseen contiiigcncies 

atii. The Assured have the option of appropriating their profits to the 
immediate reduction of their premiums, or as a bonus to be added to the sum 
assured. 

ItJi. 'fhe practice of an annual divisiou “ distributes the profits with mure 
regularity and justice than any other,” and is in many respeot-i preferable to 
triennial, or other modes of division. 

8tft. The first division of profits timk place in IK40 ; the annual reduction 
of premium has averaged 44 per cent, and notwithstanding .the extraordinary 
claims consequent upon the Indian mutiny, a raiactian, of io per cent was 
declared at the last Annual General Meeting on all Policies entitled to par¬ 
ticipate—dated prior to the 9th May 1855. * 

9th. It is most important that all intending Assurers should consider well 
not only the rate of premium primarily charged, but also the percentage of 
profits actually granted {annually by this Office) in reduction of such pre¬ 
mium, 
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KXA. The following is an extract of the Bates of Fremiuin for an Assurance 
of Company’s Bupees One Thousand 

CIVIL 




Thuee Years. I 

Five Years. 

Seven Years. 
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Us. As. 

Bs. As. 

Bs. As. 

Bs. As. 

Bs. As. 

Bs. As. 

Bs. As 

20 


5 8 

11 0 

G 8 

11 8 

5 12 

12 0 

6 0 

30 

13 8 

6 12 

14 0 

7 0 

14 0 

7 0 

14 8 1 

7 4 


16 0 


16 0 

8 0 

16 0 

8 0 

16 8 1 

8 4 
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9 8 

20 0 j 

10 0 

20 0 

1 10 0 

21 8 
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MILITARY. 
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Bs, As. 

Bs.A8. 

Bs. As. 

Bs. As. 

Bs. As. 

Bs. As. 

Bs. As. 

1 Bs, As. 

‘20 



13 8 

6 12 

14 0 

7 0 

14 

0 

7 0 

30 

16 0 

Bi 

16 0 

•.8 0 

16 8 

8 4 

17 

0 

8 8 

40 

19 8 

9 12 

20 0 

10 0 


10 0 

20 

0 

10 0 

60 

22 8 

11 4 

23 0 

11 8 


11 12 
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24 

0 

12 0 


Intermediate Ages in Proportion, 
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Following is an extract of WH01<£l LIFE rates* 


CIVIL. 


Age. 

With Pbofits. 

Without Pbofits. 

Half-yearly. 

Quarterly. 

Half-yearly. 

Quarterly. 


Bs. As. 

i 

1 Bs. As. 

Its. As. 

Bs. As. 

20 

21 0 

10 8 

10 0 

8 0 

30 

24 0 

12 0 

19 8 

9 12 

40 

29 8 

14 12 

24 8 

12 4 

50 

37 0 

1 

18 8 

t 

31 0 

15 8 


MILITARY OR NAVAL. 



With Pbofits. 

WiTHOHT Profits. 

Annuai. Enqubu 
Bates. 

Age. 

>s 





! 
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Half-yeai 

1. 

W 

« 

1 

O* 


1 

1 


Bs. As. 

1 

Its. As. 

Bs, As. 

Bs. As. 

£. 

i, 

1 

d. 

20 

28 8 

11 12 

18 0 

9 0 

1 

18 

8 

30 

27 0 

13 8 

22 6 

11 4 

2 

8 

10 

40 

81 8 1 

15 12 

20 8 

.13 4 

3 

3 

1 

0 


1 
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50 

38 8 i 

1 

19 4 

32 0 

16 0 

4 

5 
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llth. On return of an Insurer to Europe, bither for a temporary or perma¬ 
nent residence, and without reference to the state of health, subject howevci' to 
written-notice being given at the London Office, the Premium is reduced to the 
English rate, corresponding with the age when the Assurance was originaUg effect¬ 
ed; and in the ease of participating Policic<i, the profits are allowed tn the 
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EuglM rule of I’remium, whereby liuliau Aanurers can continue their PolicieH 
in Rngland on moil favorable termt. When iKirlies asHured at the Indian 
rates return to Rngland, tiicy are required to give notice in writing of thoii- 
arrival, at the office in London : and in no case will their promium be reduced 
to Uie English rates, until they next &U due, after the receipt'of such written 
notice. 

nth. Military Officers holding Civil appointments are allowed to subscribe 
at the Civil rate of premium, on notice being given to the Agenii of the Soeietg. 

I3tA. Premiums are payable either annually, half-yearly, or quarterly, and 
on certain conditions monthly, and a grace of 28 days is allowed for such pay¬ 
ments, and claims are paid, should death occur with in that period. Policies 
can be revived within three montiis after the premium bas'bcconie due on 
proof of health and payment of fine, and within six montlis at the discretion 
of the Board. 

14tA. Policies for the whole term of life, which have i>ccn in force for the 
full period of five years, will l>o pnrohased by the iSocioty, or loans granted 
thereon to tlie extent of two-thirds of their eKtim.ated value. 

\Sth. Medical referees arc remunerated by the Society by a fee of Sirtcen 
Itupces on proposals for assurances not under Co.’s/?s. 2,600 but for .any 
less sum—the fee to be settled by the applicant. 

16tA. At the period of the last annual Valuation, tho Assets of the Society 
wcrc ascertivined to bo upwards £7,43,000. Tho amount of Policies in force 
alxiut £2,200,000, and the annual Income upw.ards of £120,000. 

Tables of Rates, Forms, and Instructions fur effecting A ssuraiices, can bn 
nbtainetl on application to the Bcirebarics in Calcttta, or to tho Local Direc¬ 
tor at Allahabad, or to Messrs. J. Stowell and Co., Agra. Mcasrs Peake Allen 
and Co., Simla, Lahore, .and Umbalhi, Mr. G. Ludlaui, Meerut, and Mr. O. W. 
Marshall, Delhi. 

BKADDON AND CO. 

Cai.cutta, No. 14, Strand, Agenle and Secretaries. 

May. 1862. 



Indian Ratea of the VniTeraal Life Aaanrance Society. 

TABLE No. 1.-CIVIL. 

Annual Premium required fur the Assurance of 1,000 Rs.for ^riods fVom One to Seven 
Yean, on the Lives of Persons in the Civil Mervlce and others not exposed to thehasards of 
Military and Maritime occupations without participation in the Profits of the itociety. 


































Indian Rates of the UnWersal Life Assnranee Society. 

TABLE No. 2 —MILITARY AND NAVAL. 


Annual Premiums required for the Assurance of l.tiUO Kh. for periods from One to 9even 
years, on the Lives of Persons exposed to the hazards of Military and Maritime ocenpations, 
without participation in Uie Proflts of the Society. 


Age. 

One 

year. 

Two 

years. 

Throe 

years. 

Pour 

yettrs. 

Pive 

years. 

Six 

years 

Seven 

years. 

Ago 

18 

26 

25 

25 

26 

26 

27 

27 

18 

19 

26 

26 

26 

27 

27 

28 

28 

19 

20 

26 

27 

27 

28 

28 

28 

28 

20 

21 

27 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

21 

22 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

29 

29 

22 

23 

28 

28 

28 

29 

29 

30 

.30 

23 

24 

28 

28 

28 

29 

29 

30 

30 

24 

1 25 

28- 

29 

29 

30 

30 

31 

31 

■25 

26 

29 

30 

30 

31 

31 i 

32 

32 

26 

27 

29 

30 

30 

31 

31 . 

32 

32 

27 

28 

30 . 

31 

31 

82 

32 

32 

32 

28 

29 

31 

32 

32 

32 

32 

33 

33 

29 

30 

32 

32 

32 

32 

33 

34 

.34 

30 

31 

32 

32 

33 

33 

34 

35 

S5 

31 

32 

32 

33 

34 

34 

34 

36 

36 

82 

33 

33 

34 

35 

35 

36 

36 

36 

33 

34 

34 

35 

36 

86 

36 

36 

37 

34 

! 35 

35 

36 

36 

36 

37 

37 

.38 

35 

i 36 

36 

36 

36 

37 

37 

38 

38 

36 

1 37 

36 

37 

37 

38 

38 

39 

39 

37 

aS 

37 

38 

3b 

38 

39 

39 

40 

38 

39 

38 

39 

39 

39 

40 

40 

40 • 

89 

40 

39 

39 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

1 41 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

41 

41 

41 

42 

40 

40 

40 

41 

41 

42 

42 

42 

! 43 

40 

40 

41 

41 

42 

42 

43 

43 

1 44 

41 

41 

41 

42 

43 

43 

44 

44 

, 45 

42 

42 

42 

43 

43 

44 

44 

45 

1 46 

43 

43 

43 

44 

44 

44 

44 

46 

‘ 47 

43 

44, 

44 

44 

44 

45 

45 

47 

48 

44 

44 

44 

4.5 

45 

46 

46 

48 

! 49 

44 

45 

45 

46 

46 

47 

48 

49 

60 

45 

46 

46 

47 

47 

48 

48 

60 

51 

46 

47 

47 

48 

48 

48 

49 

51 

62 

47 

48 

48 

48 

49 

50 

50 

62 

.53 

48 

48 

49 

49 

60 

51 

52 

53 

54 

49 

49 

50 

51 

51 

62 

52 

64 

65 

60 

51 

51 

52 

52 

53 

63 

55 

56 

51 

62 

52 

63 

53 

54 

5u 

56 

67 

52 

.53 

63 

64 

55 

56 

56 

67 

58 

63 

54 

55 

56 

66 

57 

68 

58 

69 

54 

55 


57 

68 

60 

60 

69 

60 

56 

56 

57 

59 

60 

62 

64 

60 

61 

57 

58 

69 

60 

63 

65 

68 

61 

62 

60 

GO 

61 

64 

66 

69 

73 

62 

63 

62 

64 

65 

68 

69 

75 

80 

63 

64 

66 

68 

70- 

72 

74 

80 

87 

64 

65 

71 

73 

76 

78 

80 

87 

94 

65 


Hfflt i*remiums are received iu haff-pearip i$r tjuaitcrip papmmit Jor the eonvmience of the 
4d*«rerf, but in cane «/ lapse the full premium of the current year will be ehargvd, 
lable No. S, Example.•> A person a«ed 3U, may, by paying S2 Hs secure J,000 Ks. to 
his repmsentatives, if his death should occur within omc year; if within iSfC years bv paying 
Si Rs* annually, and if within seven years by paying 34 Its. per annum. 
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Annual Prcmiiuin for assuring jSlOo* 
for the whole of life, without parrici* 
pation in profits. 

Inserted as a guide to persons iosur* 
ed in India under Tables Nos. 5 and6. 

18 

41 

31 

45 

34 

1 17 2 

1 13 6 

13 

IS 

42 

.32 

46 

35 

1 17 11 

1 14 2 

19 

20 

42 

32 

47 

36 

1 IB 8 

1 14 10 

20 

21 

43 

.33 

48 

37 

1 19 6 

1 15 7 

21 

22 

43 

34 

49 

38 

2 0 5 

1 16 5 

22 

23 

44 

35 

49 

39 

2 1 4 

1 17 3 

23 

24 

44 

36 

50 

40 

2 2 3 

1 18 1 

24 

25 

46 

36 

51 

41 

2 3 3 

1 19 0 

25 

26 

46 

37 

51 

42 

2 4 4 

1 19 11 

26 

27 

46 

38 

52 

43 

2 6 5 

2 0 11 

V 

28 

47 

.38 

53 

44 

2 6 7 

2 2 0 

28 

29 

48 

• 39 

54 

45 

2 7 8 

2 2 11 

29 

30 

48 

3.9 

64 

45 

2 8 10 

2 4 0 

30 

31 

49 

40 

65 

46 

2 9 11 

2 6 0 

31 

32 

60 

41 

56 

46 

2 n 0 

2 5 11 

.32 

33 

51 

42 

57 

47 

2 12 3 

2 7 1 

33 

34 

62 

43 

58 

47 

2 13 7 

2 8 3 

34 

35 

63 

4.3 

58 

47 

2 14 11 

2 9 6 

.36 

36 

54 

45 

69 

49 

2 16 5 

2 10 10 

.36 

37 

65 

46 

60 

50 

2 18 0 

2 12 3 

37 

.38 

56 

47 

61 

61 

2 19 7 

2 13 8 

38 

39 

58 

48 

62 

62 

3 1 3 

2 15 2 

39 

40 

59 

49 

63 

63 

3 3 0 

2 16 .9 

40 

41 

60 

51 

64 

54 

3 4 9 

2 18 4 

41 

42 

62 

.52 

65 

55 

3 6 6 

2 19 11 

42 

43 

63 

63 

66 

66 

3 8 3 

3 1 6 

43 

44 

65 

64 

68 

67 

3 10 2 

3 8 2 

44 

45 

66 

65 

69 

58 

3 12 2 

3 6 0 

45 

46 

67 

67 

70 

60 

3 14 5 

3 7 0 

46 

47 

69 

58 

72 

61 

3 16 9 

3 9 1 

47 

48 

70 

60 

73 

62 

3 1.9 4 

3 11 5 

43 

49 

72 

61 

76 

63 

4 2 3 

3 14 1 

49 

50 

74 

62 

77 

64 

4 5 6 

3 17 0 , 

iCl* 

51 

76 

65 

79 

67 

4 9 1 

4 0 3 

52 

.52 

79 

68 

81 

70 

4 12 10 

4 3 7 

52 

53 

81 

71 

83 

7.3 

4 16 11 

4 7 3 

53 

54 

84 

74 

86 

76 

5 1 2 

4 n I 

64 

55 

87 

76 

89 

78 

5 5 to 

4 15 3 

55 

66 

as 

79 

91 

81 

6 10 10 

4 19 9 

56 

67 

92 

81 

94 

83 

6 16 2 

5 4 7 

67 

68 

%• 

' 84 

98 

86 

6 1 10 

6 9 8 

58 

59 

99 

86 

lot 

88 

6 7 7 

5 14 10 

69 

60 

103 

88 

105 

90 

6 13 2 

5 19 11 

60 

01 

lOS 

94 

110 

96 

6 18 0 

6 4 3 

61 

62 

113 

99 

115 

,101 

7 4 1 

6 9 8 

62 

63 

118 

104 

120 

106 

7 9 11 

6 15 0 

63 

64 

124 

109 

126 

111 I 

7 16 7 

7 10 

64 

65 

131 

114 

133 

no 1 

8 3 7 

7 7 3 i 

65 
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Hand Book for the Cultivation of Cotton in India. By W. 

Bennett Esq., of Ellengunge, Port Mutlah, 

In a thoronghly practical ‘ essay’ of this kiud it would be 
useless to enter into the history -of the cotton plant, a plant, 
which we all know, produces for the use of mankind through¬ 
out the whole world, a necessary article for his real wants, 
second only to food. * 

1 therefore without further preface enter upon the subject 
1 by stating that having attentively stu- 

Introductory Uomarks. subject of Cultivating cotton 

in the Sunderbuuds, 1 laid my views upon the matter before 
Mr. P. Schiller of the house of J. Borradaile and Co. of Cal¬ 
cutta, and he was so impressed that these my views and plans 
were based upon reasonable and clear grounds that without 
hesitation he placed one hundred beegahs of the ordinary 
run of Sunderbund laud on the Ellengunge estate, at Fort 
Muttah, together with the necessary funds, at my discretion 
to work out the problem. It is unnecessary to state the pre¬ 
liminary movements in dqtail as they simply consisted in my 
visiting the estate, and upon the spot determining the rule 
and principle of action to bo observed, and I have merely to 
say that from the rules then laid down I have not in the 
slightest'degree deviated. 

VOI.:' XU. PART III. 2 o 
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•'©ft the 16th of May 18611 cut the first turf and com¬ 
menced drainage, and I may here 
_ . state that the one hundred bcegahs of 

Drainage. ° 

swamp laud was laid out by me in 
the following manner; seven hundred feet in breadth 
by about two thousand and sixty feet in length, forming a 
parallelogram, was enclosed on all sides l)y a drain five 
feet broad at the top, five feet deep, and sloping at the sides 
so as to be two feet broad at the bottom; the whole of the 
earth thrown up from this drain was thrown on the outer 
side so as to form a sufficiently protective! bund to keep out 
the water from the surrounding inundated lauds during the 
rainy season, and the bund on the river facade was stength- 
ened so as to give no fear of salt water entering at any 
time. 

A sluice of adequate size and strength n as then placed 
3 in position at such a depth as secures 

Sluioos. at each ebb tide the requisite fall to 

draw oft' at pleasure all the water from the enclosed 
field. ' 


The next thing, was to run a scries of small drains 
across from side to side of the seven hundred feet; these 

4 small drains are placed at sixty two 

Small cross drains. fegt apart, each drain is two feet broad 

at top, twenty seven inches deep, and slopes at the side so as 
to be about one foot broad at the bottom; thus it will be ob¬ 
served that the laud is laid out into plots or beds of about 
three beegahs or say one English acre each. 

The laud thus enclosed with suitable protective bftnds, 

5 and efficiently drained to meet even the 
Cost of drainage per requirements, of the present severe 

beogab rainy season,* and enabling me with 

success to plant and grow cotton daring the raips, has cost 


'4he alMa of four rupees and four annas per beegah or E l-5s 
6d per English acre. 
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The earth thrown up from the cross drains was then«cat> 

6 tered about the plot or bed^ a little 

Earth from cross drains more perhaps in the centres than at 

how disposed ot sides-, this to prevent water from 

lodging on the surface; and this is worthy of attention, as 
should the earth thus thrown ■ up be suffered to remain at 
the sides, the centres of the plots or beds would be lower 
than the sides, and thus nullify what the cross drains are 
intended to effect. 

The Estate being thus laid out, and so far as drainage 

7 is concerned, under perfect command, 
Cleaning the surface the next operation was to thoroughly 
and ullmg the land. clean the Surface of all weed and jun¬ 
gle so as to prepare it for tillage, and if land be broken up , 
to a depth of three or four inches it is quite sufficient, and 
can be done either by manual labour or by the plough. 

The beds must now be lined out at the requisite dis- 
g tances at which you determine your 

Lining the land at dis- seed shall bc planted, and a rope mark- 
ta^cas for planting. insertion of a piece of cloth 

at the distances in a manner similar as sailors mark a log 
line, is at once a simple and easy method to obtain unifor¬ 
mity, this run length wise and cross wise gives you all that 
is desired. My system of distances is four feet by four feet. 
Every thing is now ready for planting, and it is recom* 

9 mended to place a man to each mark 

Planting ; on the line across the plots. 

The number of seeds,to each hole will of course vary as the 
seed may bc fresh or otherwise but perhaps five seeds to a 
hole, as a fair average of the germinating powers of foreign 
seed, may prove upon the whole to be about the mark. Egyp¬ 
tian seed may be an exception as it reaches India so quickly 
by the- steamers, and perhaps three of that kind may bc 
found to be sufficient. The seeds should bo sown not deeper 
than one inch, and the earth thrown most loosely over them: 
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the hole (if I may so call it) is a mere scrape to be made with 
the pointed end of a stick, and the labourers sltoiild be in¬ 
structed not to throw the seed into the hole in a lump 

© 

together, but to place them some what thus o © or thus 

© © 

—In moderate weather the seeds will germinate 

© © 

and make their appearance in the shape of two small 
leaves, in five days. It will then be time to look after sup- 
plying, and in this it is desirable to use much attention, as 
unoccupied spaces give an unplauted and negligent appear¬ 
ance to a field, besidt^s the actual loss in nuinhcr of plants. 

When the plants are about five inches in height it is well 
JO to commence thinning out, by carefully 

Thinning out au<I ttaim- pulling out all ill excess oi tuo, and 
planting. when these two attain about ten inches 

pull out the weaker plant, leaving but one for crop purposes. 

In wet weather the seedlings may with much success be 
transplanted. 

When the foliage of the cotton plant has fairly cover- 
cd the ground, weeds wont trouble 
pl^rimH^S'o" nevertheless they should 

land* be carefully looked after and cxlermi- 

nated j perhaps the best plan is to bury them, let nothing 
but the cotton plant have possession of the land, for if 
weeds be permitted, they will soon do mischief, not only 
in retarding the growth of aud choking the cotton, but it 
must be noted that a crop of weeds, useless as f hey are, 
take at the least, if not infinitely more ii'iurishnicnt from the 
laud than a crop of cotton, and thus the laud becomes the 
sooner impoverished; and whilst we are now commenting 
on wbMblfimpoverishes, let me not omit to notice the good 
resul^pmt from year to year accrues from the resources 
whlllll^the drains afford; an immense quantity of decayed 
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12 vegetable matter settles gradually in 

Drains to be cleaned out the drains, and this the finest of man- 

annualiy and tbe “‘■"*5 yj-g —jf annually, when the drams are 
oonMsting principally ot •' 

decayed vegetable matter cleaned out, thrown about the roots of 
forms excellent manure. the plants, will be of itself enough to 
keep the land in good heart for years. 

When the plant has attained the height of Pour and a half 

13 feet it should be topped, and it is here 

Topping. to be remarked that it is by no means 

an economical system to permit the plants to grow to a great 
height, for the following reasons: 1st too much wood, by 
diverting the sap, does most certainly deteriorate the quanti¬ 
ty as well as quality of the out-turn, 2nd if the trees be per¬ 
mitted to grow beyond the height of the shoulder of a man, 
then in gathering time, an immense loss is sustained, for the 
gatherers will have to stretch tliciusolves to pick from the 
upper branches (and at that period tlic wood is peculiarly 
brittle) which must be bent down, and in such cases' the 
branches arc either much broken or partially wounded, 
and should the wounded branches happen to have upon them 
pods in an incipient state, sugh pods will prematurely ripen, 
and as a consequence the cotton obtained from them will 
be of an inferior description, and will seriously affect the 
general sample; by all means then it is most desirable to 
top the plants at a reasonable height. 

We have now arrived at the most important point in 
14 the culture of the cotton plant, and 

Handling. tli&proccss about to be described must 

be attended to with every care ami attention, as upon that 
process depends the success or otherwise to obtain either 
quantity or quality of produce ; and it dofes seem strange 
aq^ unaccountable that hitherto ho one writer in India has 
noticed this necessary self-evident process, relating merely, 
that the plant grows magnificently here, or superbly there, 
but IcavMig us completely in the dark as to results in pro- 
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dace, and if we pat aside the bulk of the cotton grown by 
the natives of India, and which with but little exception is 
of an inferior quality, and turn to the efforts hitherto made 
by Europeans, all we know is that very fine samples have 
been produced j but twist the matter how we may what has 
been produced remain as samples only, and no general 
principle has been laid down for the guidance of persons 
desirous to plant cotton j except a sort of random ' specu¬ 
lative thought’ (only indulged in); and yet India is the 

15 native country of the plant, and in 

Cottou plant rovols in . . 

too much luxuriance. India it grows every where —only in 

too much luxuriance, revelling as it were, in the full richness 
of the soil and climate; thus the plant subordinate to ex¬ 
cessive profusion of wood and leaf has not the power to 
develope its resources in produce, either in quantity, length 
of staple, or strength and evenness of fibre. In fact no one 
it> seems to have turned his attention 

Cotton plant to bo aub- subduc the plant, and thus rimder 

it fully productive in I* profitable to all who may undertake 
IndLa. its culture. 

In America, in which counJ;ry it is not indigenous, and 
where in season the plant has to bear cold even to the in¬ 
tensity of frost, the process I am about to describe and 
explain, is not needed, as the annual wintering it receives 
renders such process unnecessary j but in the plains of India 
the case is widely different, and he that neglects it must 
not, cannot, expect the happiest results from his labour— 
the process I allude to is called ‘f Handling” in contradis¬ 
tinction to “ Pruning,” the one operation being accomplished 
without, and the other with a knife. 

The process of ‘ handling’ requires merely the action of 
the fore finger and thumb, and to “ handle” properly a <^t- 
t«i^|plant, is at once the nicest and most important point in 
itlMlture. 

Therefore so soon as the plants are in full blossom go 
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A freo circulation of 
light and air, esaeiitially 
nocesaary for tljo full du- 
velopment of tho resour¬ 
ces of the cotton plant. 


carefully through your field and remove from the primaries 
all the secondaries, that may be upon them, for at least sue 
inches all round the stem, from the top of the plant 'to the 
crown of the root ; the object being to give to the plant a ‘ 
free circulation of light and air j nor is this all, for hav- 

17 ing cleared away all obstruction to 
light and air from the centre of your 
plants, it is necessary as soon as the 
pods are set, to at once remove all 
small *and spindly branches, together 

with, probably, every third leaf, from the entire body of your 
plants—but in all this the state of the weather and the pe¬ 
culiarity of the season must, with all prudent men, be con¬ 
sidered, only bearing in mind the plain matter of fact that 
a free circulation of air and light arc as essentially necessa¬ 
ry for the full development of the resources of plants, as 
they are to man. 

Do not be alarmed at all these particulars for although 
it takes a considerable time to explain the mode and reasons 
for the operation, yet tho work in itself is very simple, and 
once a labourer knows what is required of him, will handle 
three or four hundred plants per day—the art is soon learn¬ 
ed ; thus for example, when the planter has decided upon 
the extent of handling required let him take with him two 
of his most intelligent labourers and carefully instruct them 

18 in what he wishes to be done-*in one 

Instructing labourers ^ these two men will learn the 

bow to inanngo the Cot¬ 
ton Plant. mojde—on the second day give a la¬ 

bourer to each of these two instructed men, and so on 
doubling four instructed men, until you are perfectly satis¬ 
fied you have as many as your work requires. 

T^e plants will not require any farther treatment until 

19 after your crop is gathered, when the 

^Pruning. question will arise “ shall we root up 

all the pjants and repeat the process as already detailed, or 
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shall we, taking advantage of a healthy plantation of trees, 
save time labour, and expence, by simply pruning 

If the latter be determined upon, and I certainly most 
' strongly recommend it, then as soon as yonr crop is fairly 
gathered, give to each labourer a sharp pruning knife and a 
stick three feet long—let him cut away every thing above 

20 that three feet—he must be instructed 
How topruiio Cotton to firmly grasp the stem with one 

hand and with the other place the 
knife under and make his cut Upwards, if lie makes his cut 
downwards then in all probability he will split and wound 
every thing before him. 

After cutting away *revery thing above three feet you will 
then look at your stumps, as we may now not inaptly call 
them—it is at this stage you will study the natural history 
of the plant, and act accordingly, thus—the cotton plant 
possesses the remarkable property of reproducing its primary 
branches as the old ones become effete from i)revious crop 
bearing, and tho planter should take advantage of this re¬ 
markable property when he prunes, by cutting away, within 
an inch of the stem, every old primary at the shoulder of 
which a new sprout may be shewing itself, this gives the 
new shoot full room and fair play; where however anew 
shoot is not observable, the branch should be pruned at 
about eighteen inebea from tho stem, aud small and spindly 
secondaries cut away from it, but on no account cut away 
any new sprouts;—by careful attention to this process you 

21 have a complete succession of new 
AM the old wood is wood for the following season. You are 

cut away from the Cotton perfectly free of all the old 

• bearing wood, the stump will soon vigo¬ 
rously scud forth its new wood and then all you have 
to do is to repeat in proper and due time the simple pro- 
cessea-as already detailed under the heads ‘ Topping’ and 
Htwdting.’ 
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Thus you may go on successfully with the same plants 

22 for a series of years, bat it perhaps 

A fourth part of the j ]ijg desirable, and it is therefore 

land to be annually re¬ 
planted. recommended, that from the third year, 

a fourth of your cultivation should be rooted up and the 
laud resown, and thereafter a fourth part annually, so that 
in reasonable time you would have a plantation of plants, 
the oldest never more than three years old and a young 
and vigorous fourth, annually coming forward. 

Pruning ktiives with fixed handles are the best—these 

23 are fitted in a leathern case which is 

Pruning knives and Carried in the girdle : be careful in the 

selection of your knives, and it may 
not be prudent to purchase a cheap kind, there can be 
no doubt that ‘ Rodgers’ supplies about the best, and the 
cost of good knives should not exceed twenty-four shillings 
per dozen—it is well that every tenth labourer should be 
supplied with a good steel, and likewise each Cooly sirdar 
should be furnished with a steel, so that the knives may be 
kept perfectly sharp, as blunt knives will wound and destroy 
every thing that is attempted to be touched by them. 

As the preparation of the cotton for market requires as 

24 much attention and care as the growing 

(.rathonng and prepar- produce, I purpose to treat that 

ing crop for market will 

be treated in a seperate pa^t of the subject in a seperate Hand 
Hand Book. Book, and in which the four principal 

processes to which,(after housing,) it must now undergo, 
namely,—curing, ginning, cleaning and Baleiug, together 
with all necessary information in respect to Barbecues and 
Tools,—machinery,—and Buildings actually required, will be 
duly set forth and explained—therefore for the present 
having freely aud without reserve given to the public the 
result of fifteen years practical experience of growing cotton 
in £he^ tropics as practised successfully and with the best 
results in British Guiana and in that portion of it which 

2 p 
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coQ$titat»s Berbice, I have only now to add a few general 
remarks founded on a considerable amount of practical 
knowledge of agricultural pursuits in India; and although 
23 in this my first published ‘ essay’ on 

Cteneril remarks. the cultivation of cottoD I feel some¬ 
what diffident in making my acquaintance witli the general 
public, in as much as 1 may be considered as having en¬ 
tered too much into detail, yet perhaps I may be permitted 
to say in vindication that in every relation of business the 
attention to minute details makes up iu the aggregate what 
is called success in life, so it may be with the subject now 
treated on, and as this hand book is fur the information of 
those who may not have had other opportunities to avail 
of, and who may be seeking for such informatiou, then to 
such parties these details may be of 
A systematic ‘form’ Service as setting forth iu a sys- 

sdapted for all parts of tcmatic form, the method of rearing 
and managing the cotton plant: and 
such treatment and management of the cotton plant as set 
forth in this hand book, (with the exception of drainage) 
is as applicable to the successful development of the ca¬ 
pabilities of the cotton plant in any part of India, as it is 
to the Suuderbunds. 


Having stated the method pursued on thi.s estate to 


27 

Sundorbund swamps 
av-iilable for cotton cul¬ 
tivation. 


render the swampy lands of the 
Sunderbuuds available for the culti¬ 
vation of the cotton plant, all that 


1 have now to add is to state that success has so far 


attended that method, and I have not the slightest doubt 
that should any person be desirous to witness and satisfy 
himself upon the point, that he has but to ask permis¬ 
sion of Messrs Borradaile, & Co. to visit this estate, when 
every explanation of the system will be given on my part. 
In every material point I have practical evidence enough 
that the Suuderbunds present as fine a field for.the sue- 
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cessful cultivation of the cotton plant as any field in the 
world—the land is rich even to profusion —the climate is 
all that the plant requires, and the general ran of the soil 
is sufficiently yet not over impregnated with salt, and it is 

28 a well known fact that the cotton plant 

best in land impregnated t'^^ves best Under the influence of sea 
with salt. air; and where the soil is impregnated 

moderately with salt there does the plant yield the largest 
return as well as give the finest quality of produce.—Yet 
still, all this love for a salt soil is limited, for should your 
river bund break, and the sea water inundate your fields, 

29 all the plants then on the ground 

Effeou of salt water. f|ie jn a few hours, but in a few 

months afterwards the same land would be as fully fit for 
cotton plants as ever it was; for example, it is not uncom¬ 
mon in British Guiana to let in the salt water upon a field 
which the planter may be desirous to replant; the sea water 
is allowed to remain on the field a few hours, it is then 
drawn off, and in the course of a few days not only all the 
plants, but every weed is killed—and when the dead stumps 
are pulled up. the surface is perfectly clean;—with the follow¬ 
ing rains the planter then merely lines out his field and 
replants it, and the cotton grows there again as vigorously 
and as well as ever. 

When I first mooted the thorough conviction I enter- 
30 tained of this vast tract of country 

ObjootioDs mado to Sun- ... . , • , « 

derbunds and ropUea being lu every essential suited for 

cotton, various were the objections made, one iu particular 
as it was shared by many, I shall name, it was to the follow¬ 
ing effect. “ How can you expect to grow cotton on the 
low lands of the Sunderbunds when you. know that the 
rivers which intersect them are perfectly salt all the year 
round, and that the tide rises several feet above the general 
surface ? ” My reply was that it mattered not how high the 
tide rose above the general surface; the really practical 
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question should be “how low does the tide fall below the sur¬ 
face during the months of general inundation?” because a 
suitable bund (if properly made) would keep out the tide 
at any height, whilst the ebb, if the fall was anything beyond 
five feet would be ample, and enable me, with adequate 
sluices to effectually drain the land twice in every twenty 
four hours. So it is —let therefore the question of intending 
promoters of cotton cultivation in the Sunderbunds be simp¬ 
ly “ How low does the tide fall below the general surface of 
the land in the inundation months at such or such a place ?” 
—if the reply satisfy the enquirer that the fall of the tide at 
such a period is between five and six feet, then may he in 
perfect safety, commence cotton culture there ; and here I 
31 may add a few words of caution 

Do not drain too deep . against going too deep with your 
drainage—bear in mind that although you have to drain 
to a certain depth to protect your cultivation from the effects 
of heavy rainy seasons, yet it is equally as essential you 
should not forget that you also have to combat with, for seve¬ 
ral mouths in the year, a burning sun, and that if your 
drainage is below a reasonable depth the land will in cer¬ 
tain months be rendered too dry, the soil will under such cir¬ 
cumstances bake up, your cultivation will wither, and perhaps 
all your labour prove in vain ; it is proper that such con¬ 
tingencies should be considered; and therefore whilst you 
carry your drainage works sufficiently deep enough to per¬ 
mit the free culture of your fields during the rainy months, 
let prudence ever be at your elbow to prevent your draining 
to any unnecessary depth.— 

The tap root of the cotton plant (when the plant is 

Depth to^whioh tap treated) penetrates, as a general 

root descend*. rule, from Sixteen to eighteen inches 

in depth in search of the moisture it requires, whilst the 
lateral roots seek their nourishment near the surface, so 
that it is necessary after the reaping of each crop .that the 
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nuring with outtingfl and 
from general pmnings. 


ground should be tilled, and this operation is best perform¬ 
ed by using the four pronged Kodalics; and in carrying 
33 out this operation at this parficular 

Annualtillingandma- period, all the Cuttings from the prun¬ 
ing—all the dead leaves &c &c should 
and ought to be buried among the 
roots of the cotton plants, this not only keeps the surface 
of land open and free, but returns to the soil a sufficient 
quantity of manure matter, keeps the soil in hefrt, and is in 
fact simply what is called good husbandry. 

In conclusion to this practical essay, I have only now 
to add that as the Sunderbunds proper, 
situated inland so 


Si 


together with land 


Prob.%ble extent of Stin- 
derbunii land suitable for 
cultivation of cotton. far as the influence of the tidal way 

extends, and then adding to this, all the land on the oppo¬ 
site side of the Bay of Bengal, and again inland so far as 
the influence of the tidal way extends towards the town 
of Hooghly up the river of that name, will without doubt 
give somewhat about three Millions of square ares of land 

35 adapted for the cultivation of the cot- 
Annual capabilitioa of ton plant, and which if so cultivated 

Bunderbnnds production Jg capable of producing annually some 
of cotton. three millions of bales of cotton—this 

too the produce of a free people under British rule with the 

36 


Proximity of Calcutta 
to Sunderbunds. 

37 

Port Mutlah the centre 
of Sunderbunds. 


city of Calcutta in close proximity on 
the one side, whilst Port Mntlah is 
almost in the centre of this territory, 
—Port situated on a river affording 
at all times and in all seasons a safe 
anchorage for the largest ships, and 
approachable from the Bay of Bengal af all seasons with 
3 g the most perfect safety, so that cost 

Cost of transport from of transport of the cotton will be a 

sstat^ to Port of ship- mere trifle from any part of the Sun- 

ment a mere trifle. i l i ^ i • i ... 

• ., derbunds to whichever port, cither 
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Calcutta or Port Mutlah, the Planter may desire to send his 
39 produce; nor is this all, a Railway is 

lUilway from Calcutta in course of construction, and in fact 
toheart of Sunderbunds. is nearly Completed, to connect Cal¬ 
cutta with the Port of Mntlah. And now it but requires 
Capital and enterprize to make this large territory into a 
profitable cotton field, thus creating 

Sunderbundo a source 


of immeuse we 1 1th to 
Bengal. 


and adding to Bengal a source of im- 
men.so wealth. 


William BenNett. 


Ellenod-vge Cotton Estate, 
Poet Mctlah : 

Aug. 1861. 


Silk cultivation at Umrifsur. Copg of a letter from the 
Financial Commissioner, Punjab, to the Secretary to 
Government, Punjab, No. 307, dated 30th May 1852. 

I have the honor to submit for the consideration and 
orders of His Honor the Lieutenant Governor, a copy of a 
letter dated 22nd current, addressed to me by Mr. Cope of 
Amritsur, soliciting aid from Government towards carrying 
on, at Amritsur, next year, on a larger scale than has been 
heretofore attempted, operations for rearing silk worms, and 
preparing silk. 

2. I have annexed to his letter a copy of the Reports re¬ 
ceived by him from Manchester, through the Private Secre¬ 
tary to His Excellency the Viceroy, upon the silk which he 
last year raised at Amritsur. The report in questien, it will 
be seen, is eminently favourable, and Mr. Cope considers 
the entire experiment of last year to have been completely 
successful, though on a very limited scale. This year he 
has been unsuccessful, owing, he considers, to the defective 
charadter of the accommodation supplied to his worms. 

success of last year; the continued success of the 
Gaihmeeree-Jafir at no great distance from Amritsur; and 
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his own experience, gained during a series of experiments 
extending through the last ten years; have satisfied him 
that, if, all necessary appliances be provided, there is 
nothing in the climate of this part of the Punjab to prevent 
the profitable rearing of silk worms. 

3. That this point should be definitively settled by means 
of an experiment conducted ou a suitable scale, aud with the 
benefit of all the knowledge he now possesses of the points 
to be cared for, aud the mistakes to be avoided, he considers 
to be most desirable. With the aid of Mr. Jameson, the 
Superintendent of the Government Garden at Saharunpur, 
he has raised at Amritsur, during the past 3 or 4 years* 
large plantations of the Moras multicauUs and Sinensis, (the 
varieties of mulberry best suited for this purpose^ partly 
on public lands aud partly ou his own, aud very conveniently 
situated for the purpose; so that he is fully prepared to 
superintend such an experiment, with full confidence that it 
will succeed if no unforeseen calamity occur, and will prove 
conclusive as regards such points as are still doubtful. As, 
however, he has not, at present, the requisite capital avail* 
able, he solicits the aid of Government. 

4. Almost immediately after the receipt of Mr. Cope’s 
letter, I received, very opportunely, an excellent and very 
interesting paper drawn up by Lieutenant Powlett, Assistant 
Commissioner of Gujcranvvala, on the operations of the 
Cashraeereo Jafir at Daria Pattan near the Ravi, in the 
Shakargurh Pargannah of Gurdaspur; which he had lately 
visited. This paper he forwarded to me through Captain 
Pollock, Deputy Commissioner of Amritsnr, who has made 
a few remarks upon it, and I forward it herewith in original. 
It appears to me strongly to corroborate Mr. Cope’s opi¬ 
nion, that if the worms be treated with judgment, by a man 
who understands their habits aud their wants, and sufficient¬ 
ly supplied with suitable food, they can cudure heat and 
dryness without injury. 
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5. I entirely concur with Mr. Cope in the belief that the 
carrying out of such an experiment as he contemplates is 
most desirable at the present time. The operations and 
efforts of the past few years have paved the way for it, the 
causes of failure have become more or less apparent, planta¬ 
tions suitable for the. purpose have been prepared; —and we 
have in Mr. Cope, a gentleman who is peculiarly qualified 
for superintending it, both from the experience which he has 
gained, and from the enthusiasm with which he regards it. 
Had he the means at command fur supplying all that is 
needed, he would gladly himself embark iu it independently, 
as a speculation which he is confident will prove remunera¬ 
tive,' and he applies to Government only because its aid is 
just now necessary to him for this purpose. 

6. I venture to hope that this aid may be afforded him, 
in such mode as may be deemed most suitable; and the 
advance to the Indian Flax Association of Belfast, recently 
authorized by the Secretary of State for India, encourages 
me to believe that an undertaking so similar in character 
may be deemed worthy of some substantial support. It will 
be seen that if the temporary use of one of the walls of the 
Bambagh be granted, as a Ican-to, and the trimming of the 
road-side mulberry trees be allowed, to both of which the 
local Committee readily consent, Mr. Cope roughly esti¬ 
mates that the entire outlay will be rupees 3,000; and if 
rupees 2,000 be granted by Government, 1 have no. doubt 
that he will be enabled to set the undertaking on foot, and 
will, at the same time, bind himself to repay, in the event 
of its being successful, such portion of this as Government 
may think fit to prescribe. 

7. The silk produced by Jafir this year, (of which a spe¬ 
cimen accompanies this) is valued' on the spot at 16 or 17 
rupees per seer of 98 tolas; while Mr. Cope’s has been 
valua^ |tt 25 shillings per lb, or 25 rupees per seer, in England 
v^ich shows how great a difference in value results from 
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superior reeling. The quality appears to be quite equal to 
that imported from the westward, and the main difficulty 
which Jafir has experienced, is in preserving the eg^s, for 
which a cool temperature is indispensable. This object he 
secures by keeping them in a very deep Taikhanah or nn> 
derground room at Majithia of Amritsur, while Mr. Cope 
purposes attaining the same end by sending them up to 
Dhurmsala. In the hope of operations being undertaken at 
Amritsur next season, he has secured from Jadr 10 seers 
of eggs at 20 rupees per seer. 

8. In a separate letter which I have received from Mr. 
Cope, he informs me that besides the Cashmeeree Jadr Ally, 
who has for many years devoted his entire energies to silk 
rearing, 5 other natives have this year raised silk in the 
Amritsur and Gurdaspur districts. The entire quantity pro¬ 
duced by them he estimates at about 50 seers, besides re¬ 
fuse; valued in all at about 800 rupees. It is clear, there¬ 
fore, that what has heretofore been done, has already acted 
as a stimulus, and there is every reason to believe, that if 
an experiment on a larger scale be now judiciously conduc¬ 
ted, under Government auspices, the occupation will greatly 
extend, and an important additional means be thus afforded 
to our populations of earning a livelihood, or increasing 
their income, by rearing silk worms, or growing mulberry 
trees for their support. 

Copy of a letter dated 22nd May 1862, from Henry Cope, 
Esquire, Amritsur, to the Financial Commissioner for the 
Puiyab. 

Permit me to draw your attention to the advantage that 
would accrue from the intiation, by the State, should you 
see fit to recommend it to' His Honor the Lieutenant Gover¬ 
nor, of a more extensive operation in the cultivation of silk 
than has yet^ been undertaken,', with the exception of the 
one at Lahore in 1855, the causes of the Mlure of which 

2 Q 
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seo 

httre been airesdf explained by me, erUing llrom 8koi:!tnes8 
of food and onenitable acootamodatiou, exposed, as the 
worms were, to the ricissitudes of temperature more vary¬ 
ing in March and April than almost any other season. 

All that has been done at Amritsar has been done at my 
expeuce, with the exception of a comparatively small onklay 
this year by the Local Committee in the erection of a grass 
shed. I hare already had the honor to submit the opinion 
of the Chamber of Manchester on the proceses of my large 
operations of 1860, which thoroughly satisfied me that silk 
can be produced to advantage in the plains of the Punjab. 
It is true much of the excellence of the silk then produced 
(the quantity was over three and half maunds of cocoons) 
is owing to the fine reeling of Mr. Turnbull, but if the 
elements of a first rate fibre were not at hand no reeling 
could make good out of bad silk. 

The chief requirements to the successful rearing of the 
silk worm are food of a good kind and in abundance, and 
suitable accommodation. The former is now available at; 
Amritsar. In the public garden there are 500 well grown' 
foreign mulberry plants, 18,000 of from six to ten feet high, 
and about 1,00,000 plants which in March next year will be 
six to eight feet high,—^yielding an abundance of leaves. 
There are about 1,000 country plants well grown, and a 
large number of trees alongside the roads (Grand Trunk 
and station) which judiciously trimmed would afford a large 
amount at food without suffering any damage. I enclose a 
note from Captain Pollock on the subject of trimming. I 
have seven beegas of land thickly planted, the produce of 
which 1 should be happy to make available for the year 1863, 
and if it should be necessary to purchase, there are abun.- 
danop of trees in private gardens, the leaves of which the 
ow.ffp(i would sell; and finally I should be happy to give 
Wf tpiudl services for superintendenee, of oourae free of idl f 
^mhueratioa. 
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- The great deuderatam is a suitable tenement saffieiently 
good to protect tbe worms from alterations of temperature, 
and it has occurred to me that such might be provided 
cheaply by using one of the existing pucka walls of the 
Bambagh temporarily as a lean-to. I am authorized by the 
Deputy Commissioner and Local Committee to say they 
hare no objection to its use as such, and all that would be 
required- would be a second wall and a roof, both of which 
might be of the cheapest kind. Mr. Gordon, Civil En¬ 
gineer, tells me that a kucha wall might be erected for 8-8 
per 100 cubic feet; and that a roof, such as would btf require- 
ed, would cost 10 Rs. per 100 superficial feet. The length 
of the wall 1 would propose using, is 575 feet. A kucha wall 
13 feet high and 2 feet thick would cost 525 Rupees, and 
the roof, allowing an inner breadth of 14 feet to the edifice 
would be Rs. 1,035. It would further be necessary to fit 
np this building suitably by preparing racks in 5 tiers on 
both sides; for these, Bullies ( upright) would be required. 
Say eleven score, to cost 110 Rs.; Bamboos, horizontal 
about 2,200 at 7 to 8 Rupees. Thus much would be re¬ 
quired for capital outlay. For current expenses there would 
be superintendence (I should endeavour to obtain the services 
Jaffer Ali of Gurudaspur, say for 3 months at 25 Rupees; 
4 mates at 7, 6, and 5 Rupees for the same time ; and 50 
laborers for collecting leaves at 4 rupees for 2 months, say 
200 rupees; for possible purchase of’ leaves, preparing Co¬ 
coons when rigid, 100 rupees; and a balance for contingen¬ 
cies of all kinds. 

To meet this current expence, seventy seers of silk only 
at Umritsur rates would be required; but if the operation be 
only moderately successful, the yield should be much larger* 
and if enftrefy so, the out-turn, reeled in Bengal, and de¬ 
ducting all expenses of carriage, reeling, &c., should be 
rupeqp 2,600, a comparatively small sum when the final wd 
in view is considered, viz,, the proof of the suitableness of 
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the pfaiiaB of the Panjab to the rearing of sUk. I have now 
been laboarmg ien yearn to prove this; I have done tnnch by 
money, in example, and by writing, towards establishing the 
fact, and 1 may, I hope, not be considered nnreasonable in: 
asking assistance for a final operation, with a defined ex¬ 
penditure, that shall convince all interested that my theory 
is practically correct. 


Copy of Memorandum by Lieutenant P. W. Powlett, Astis- 

tant Commissioner, Goojranwalla, dated lOth May, 1862. 

Confoirmably with Mr. Mcleod’s wishes I proceed to give 
as good an account as I can of Jaffir’s Silk raising establish¬ 
ment at Durreah Pattun in Goordaspoor, which I visited in 
order to get some hints on the subject of silk culture in the 
plains. 

On my way to Durreah Pattun, I ascertained that consi¬ 
derable interest is felt by the neighbourhood in Jaffir’s pro¬ 
ceedings, increased no doubt by the jealousy he displays lest 
any one unconnected with himself should attempt silk cul¬ 
tivation which he would fain keep as a monopoly in his own 
family. 1 was told that many would be glad of eggs, but Jaffir 
had refused to part with any, and indeed would allow no one 
near his worms, not even his own son ! His objection to allow 
any one to approach the worms does not arise so much from 
jealousy as from a superstitious fear of the evil eye, to which, 
fatal sickness among silkworms is, I believe, attributed all 
over A8ia.,ic Jaffir told me that English gentlemen were 
alone permitted to see them. 

On my reaching Durreah Pattu^j the first thing Jaffir iu- 


* IfovK;—7%e same prqndioe exists on the part of the men (itaually of the 
beimr or kahar caste) who tend the Tassar or wild silk.. From the time whwi 
tiie worms are hatched and placed upon the trees in the forest, which they have 
previoosly ^epared for their reception, they would mark carefully that nothing 
from witiiflht'may conie near them, keeping themselves at the same time most 
sport fetna aJlthat might render them ceremonially impuro. 

D. F. MoL. 
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insisted on shewing me was the medal obtained for him by 
Mr. Cope, from the Agri-Horticultural Society. Re carries 
it. abont him, and seems not a little proud of it. He told 
,.me that he had been established at Durreah Pattun some 
20 years, and that he originally learnt silk rearing at Pesha- 
wnr, where formerly valuable silk was raised; there were 
two establishments for the purpose when he was there. 

I particularly questioned him regarding his stock of eggs, 
and measures for preserving them during the heat, as I was 
anxious to ascertain whether there was any trace of de¬ 
terioration in the worms from plain raised eggs, or whether 
renewal from the hills was beneficial. He assured me that, 
so far from deteriorating, acclimatised eggs were far better 
than hill raised, as the latter produced in the plains sickly 
worms, many of which died in skin casting, and on his com¬ 
mencing business he found it necessary to procure eggs from 
Peshawur, as the Cashmere stock he had was unprofitable, 
and ever since, that is for 20 years and upwards, he has 
raised his own eggs, keeping them during the hot weather in 
a "tahkhanah” at Majeetha in the Umritsur district. This 
method of preserving them is not, however satisfactory, as 
from a fourth to a third is always destroyed by the heat. 
Jaffir shewed me a quantity so destroyed, for the most part 
the heat had dried up the eggs, without hatching the worms. 
Those that survive the heat arc not injured, but produce as 
healthy and fine worms as if the eggs had been kept in a cool 
climate; this the state of Jaffir’s own worms clearly demon¬ 
strated, but it will undoubtedly be a great advantage to es¬ 
tablish, (when silk cultivation has extended itself) a depot in 
the hills, where eggs may be kept during the hot weather. 
The carriage backward and forward would probably not cost 
2 annas a seer, whereas the loss by keeping them iu "tahk- 
hanahs” in the plains is (reckoning their value at 16 rupees 
a see;) 4 or 5 rupees a seer. Out of tahkhanahs, the eggs 
cannot be preserved in the plains at all. 
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None of Jaffir’s worms had commenced spinning when I 
•aw tiiem, (April 7tb); tbej were of verioas egea, some woali 
begin in 4 days, some in 6, some not for 10, 12, or even 15 
days} these last three sets were not of much ralne. 

As 1 was aader the impression that the silk worm was very 
delicate, I was much surprised to find Jaffir*8, though under 
such poor shelter and so crowded, looking so fine and well. 
Two old pauls and 5 or 6 sheds, both very low, and the latter 
ill ventilated, contain the whole of his stock. A hovel 30 feet, 
and scarcely high enough to allow a man to stand upright, 
held sufficient to produce 3 seers of silk: there was nothing 
to keep them off the ground beyond the accumulation of 
mulberry branches, which were removed but once in 8 days; 
they occupied the whole of the ground of the shed with ex¬ 
ception of a passage 1^ feet wide down the centre. In the 
pauls the worms lay as in the sheds ; there was nothing be¬ 
yond a single fly to keep out the rays of the sun, for such 
trees as there were near the pauls gave little shade. The 
worms nevertheless looked as well as could be wished. Ja- 
fflr said he certainly should be glad to give his worms 
change of air and position oftener than he could afford to do 
with the space at his command, but he laughed at any 
elaborate sanatory arrangements, and said it would never do 
for any but amateurs to adopt them. 

In answer to my queries about the value of the silk he 

produced, Jaffir told me that last year he sold it at Es. 15-8 

a seer, and this seemed the average rate. As I happen to 

have made notes of the value at Peshawur of the different 

« ' 

descriptions of imported silk, I can assert that the above 
is a higher price than is there obtained for the common Ko- 
kan, Bokhara, dnd Khnlm silk, and within a few annas of 
the value of that called “ lab-i-abee” which is raised .on the 
banks of th Oxns, where the best central Asian silk is I be¬ 
lieve produced. Jafir himself admitted that his profits^were 
dioply remunerative and the impression in the ticinity is, 
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(hst ;he i» wealthy, and that too in the face, of considerable 
disadvantages. The greater portion of his mulberry leaves 
have to be brought 2 or 3 kos from the villages round, and as 
he has no trees of his own he is at the mercy of the villagers, 
who of course endeavour to get as much as possible for their 
leaves. He was complaining bitterly of the owners of some 
4 kos off, for uncouseiouably raising the price of leaves and 
thus depriving him of the supply, which be had always had 
until the present year. In addition to the price of the 
leaves, he has of course to pay for their conveyance, which 
costs no inconsiderable sum as he is obliged to employ 12 
men fur the purpose. His out-turn averages 20 seers a 
year, and to supply his-worms he requires 600 small mul¬ 
berry trees. He has lately taken o acres of land on lease 
and planted some 1,500 trees ou it, and is making a well. 
He is trying the Chinese and Philippine mulberry having 
procured a number of cuttings from Mr. Cope of Umritsur. 

Jaffir informed me that a seer of good seed (eggs) should 
produce 21 seers of silk, or if the silk is sacrificed the 
same weight of eggs; for it is said that the amount 
of seed produced by a given number of worms is equal 
to the amount of, silk which would be yielded by an 
equal number, and this the price of seed (16 S>s. a 
seer) in Cashmere bears out. The amount of silk that 
a certain number of Cocoons will yield varies very 
much. Jaffir told me he had sometimes got 2 seers of 
silk out of 11 seers of (dried) Cocoons, sometimes not X 
seer ; the best Cocoons should yield 1 seer for 5. He knew 
nothing of cross breeding, never having tried it. He raises 
sUk but once a year. I believe.it is possible to have a se¬ 
cond crop,, but Jaffir said .that it could n^ver pay, as the 
leaves lose their nourishing properties in the heats of sum¬ 
mer ! he seemed to think too the young tender leaves were 
necessary for the young worms. 1 should think Jaffir was 
right on this point with reference to silk culture in the dry 
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plains, though in the hills it may be different. He feeds his 
worms morning and evening. The leaves should be as fresh 
as possible, but are dangerous if given wet. 

Jaffir winds his own silk; he said that he could wind 4 
seers a mouth working up to 12 o’clock in the day, which 
over a fire in the hot weather is as much as he can comfor¬ 
tably manage. If hard put to it he could wind 6 seers a 
month. When winding, 3 assistants are necessary to keep 
up the fire, &c. The dry branches of the mulberries from 
which the leaves have been stripped, are suificieut to keep 
the pot that holds the Cocoons boiling, so he is put to no 
further expense for firewood. The Cocoons from which 
moths have been produced are worth 2 Bs. a seer, being 
many times lighter than Cocoons containing chrysalises. 
The latter Cocoons when dried vary in value from 8 annas 
to 1 Rupee a seer. 

Jaffir’s success convinces me that tliere is no real obstacle 
to the unlimited extension of silk cultivation in the plains. 
The difficulties that have deterred the people are probably, 1st, 
the necessity of investing a little capital at commencement; 
2ndly, the want of immediate success that attends attempts 
with nnacclimated seed; Srdly, the utter ruin that the des¬ 
truction of the mulberry trees entails, and this in the time 
of the Sikhs was pretty sure to occur whenever troops passed 
near them. 

In districts where mulberry trees are plentiful (as in Pe- 
shawur, where silk culture was re-introduced 3 years ago by 
Captain Graham, and is now I believe promising well) but 
little encouragement will most likely be necessary. The 
plains on the salt range at Choya Sydan Shah* and elsewhere 

* Korii.—The arable lands on the Salt range are situated in valleys of very 
connderable elevation and great beauty, enjoying a climate very much milder 
than that of the plains and exceedingly salubrious. Choya Sadan Shah is m- 
tnated in one of these valleys, which possesses an abundant supply of running 
w^er, and, in consequence, most luxuriant vegetation; but this is by bo 
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are celebrated for, their mulberry trees, where they have the 
advantage ef being watered by perennial streams, and pos> 
sibly such places would be very suitable for extensive farms. 
In other districts the plan which is now being tried at Gooj- 
ranwalla* would probably be successful, viz., a mulberry 
plantation will be established at the Sudder station sufficiently 
large to make it worth the while of an experienced Cashmere 
silk raiser to settle there and take charge of it. The plantation 
will soon become profitable to Government, and repay any 
advances that at first may be necessary for seed and sheds; 
the villages round will be encouraged to plant mulberry 
trees and keep worms, the management of which is simple 
enough, and the Cashmeree would gladly purchase the Co¬ 
coons from them at very remunerative rates. 

The situation of the manufactory at the sadder station 
would render it easy to introduce improvements in the rea¬ 
ring and winding of the silk, as information on the subject 
was collected. 

1 am aware that much that 1 have mentioned has been be¬ 
fore stated by Mr. Cope, whose pamphlet on silk cultiva¬ 
tion first gave me an interest in the matter, hut perhaps in¬ 
formation received from a successful silk raiser may be not at 
the present uninteresting, although it is for the most part but 
repetition. 

Copy of a letter from the Secretary to Government, Punjab, 

to the Financial Commissioner, Putyab, No. 469, dated. 

20th June 1862. 

I have received and laid before the Hon’ble the Lieut. 
Governor your letter No. 307, 30th ultimo, and its several 

means generally the case, a want of water being seriously felt in most 
parts. D. F. MoL. 

* As Lieutenant Powlett is himself now stationed at Goojranwalla, where 
the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. A. Brandreth, will afford him every encour¬ 
agement ^d aid in such an undertaking, it will have an ezoellent clumce of 
success. D. F. McL. 

2 R 
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enclosures, regarding the experimental silk dperntiuns in the 
plains of the Punjab; and in reply I am to state as 
follows:— ’ * 

2. His Honor has perused these papers with much in¬ 
terest ; and, though by no means sanguine that the climate 
of Umritsur will be found to answer so well for the rearing 
of worms as the country further north, along the base of the 
hills from Holta to Peshawur, is yet desirous of giving Mr. 
Cope a fair opportunity of carrying out, on a larger scale 
than heretofore, the experiment winch he has so long been 
interesting himself in, and which, if successful, will prove of 
so much commercial and industrial importance to the pro¬ 
vince. The Lieut. Governor accordingly sanctions the pro¬ 
posals in your 6th para: viz. that the Walls of the Eambagh 
be temporarily granted as a leau-to for the sheds required for 
shelter of the worms ; that the trimming of the mulberry 
trees on the road sides be allowed ; and that a grant of 
2,000 Rupees from the Government be given to Mr. Cope, 
in aid of his undertaking; to which His Honor wishes every 
success. The local residents appccir to take groat interest 
in it, and His Honor would bo very glad if you would your¬ 
self see that every reasonable and necessary aid is given to 
Mr. Cope. 

3. The accouul; given by Lieut. Powlett of the silk opera¬ 
tions of the Cashmeree Jaffir, is most interesting. His 
Honor does not wish that Jaffir should be be called away to 
assist in the Umritsur experiment. He should rather be 
encouraged to carryou as before,by himself; and with this 
view. His Honor authorizes a sum of 500 Rupees being pre¬ 
sented to him, to reward him for his past exertions and to 
enable him to extend his operations. It is desirable that 
Lieut. Powlett should himself convey this reward to Jaffir 

explain its object to him. Lieut. Powlett is entitled 
^ihe thanks of Government for his interesting paper. 

4. It is of great importance that Jaffir and pthers who 
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foUuw bis example should meet with every encouragement 
from the local authorities—and that the cultivation of the 
mulberry should be extended. If then, with this object in 
view, you think it proper to make any proposals for remit¬ 
ting the revenue on lands planted with mulberries, bona fide, 
for the purpose of feeding silk worms. His Honor will be 
prepared to consider them favourably and to sanction the 
bestowal annually of Khilluts to those who undertake to Tear 
worms and are successful. 

6. His Honor desires you will be so good as to obtain fur¬ 
ther information in respect to the silk operations at Peshawar, 
and supply a special report on the success at that place. 
Further, His Honor would be glad to receieve annually a re¬ 
port on the progress of silk operations throughout the Pun¬ 
jab. This might conveniently be included in your Annual 
Revenue Report. 

Notes on Tea Cultivation in Assam, by A. C. CxiarBEU. Esq. 

Extra Assistant Commissioner, Burpettah. 

In Tea speculation, as in every other undertaking, the 
most important feature which presents itself is the financial 
department, and as no one should risk himself in the wilds of 
Assam or any other Tea growing locality with a view of 
becoming a planter without first well considering the 
balance standing to his credit in his private account, in 
connection with this he should also think of his habits of 
life, the comforts which he considers essential to its pro¬ 
longation and the inconveniences which it may safely 
encounter. 

The occupation of a Tea planter is that of a gentleman, 
and to be successful, he must at no time forget the respon¬ 
sibility of his position; Ke will thereby be able to keep his 
establishment in order, be respected in the neighbourhood 
of his estate, and be looked up to for protection by the native 
populatioia in bis vicinity. 
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In order to secure a gentlemanly independence a capital of 
Bupees 30,000 or 3,000 £ would be ample. Strict economy 
would howeves be required and the amount, 1 have mention^ 
ed, would be exhausted in a single year by bad management, 
a partiality to dog carts and diseased elephants, and a ten¬ 
dency to appear the great man before a few wondering 
savages. 

Having attended to the above preliminary remarks the 
next chief point to be decided is selection of an eligible site 
for a factory; this requires great care and caution or else 
energy, capital, and time may all be wasted; proximity to a 
large river and to villages which may be drawn on for local la¬ 
bour are considered great advantages, but in my opinion these 
are secondary in comparison to having a good soil to work on; 
it does not matter so much if labour has to be imported, or 
carriage to be paid for, if the yield can be made to pay the. 
additional expense of these and leave a handsome surplus. 
The most favourable sort of earth for tea planting is of a 
loose snuff coloured appearauce, with a substratum at about 
18 inches or 2 feet below the surface of a reddish unctuous 
soil interspersed with streaks resembling iron ore. This is the 
sort of soil on which the indigenous plant has mostly been 
discovered, and, I have no doubt, is the most favourable for 
its growth, but the selection of an advantageous site for a fac¬ 
tory is only difficult in untried localities. In upper Assam 
the country seems expressly intended for Tea; all along the 
south bank of the Berhampooter from the mouth of the 
Dhonsire River to Suddya, tracts ,of high forest land may he 
met with at easy distances, most eligible for its cultivation. 
A planter intending to start in upper Assam should go up 
about the middle of the rains, saV July or August; he would 
by visiting different factories pick up a little in regard to 
the management of Coolies, manufacturing &c: he would 
besides be able to arrange for a supply of seed and. make 
inquiries as to the proximity of eligible land; he shcmld also 
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look about for a good elephant and a pony and be ready to 
take the field by the middle of September, and fix on his 
grant. It is perfect folly taking up large grants : about eight 
hundred acres in one plot is about as much good land as can 
be got in a patch, and low Soomnee or Dullunce land can never 
be turned to any use. Having secured a grant of say 800 
Pooras, the first care of the Planter should be to go over it 
thoroughly and select the very highest spot in it to com¬ 
mence operations upon, let him clean and cut down the 
forest, to the extent of 10 Pooras, and then lose no time 
in having a small house erected, 20 feet by 30, and on a 
raised Bamboo Chang 3^ feet high. This ought to be quite 
sufficient to accommodate him and his traps, and he will find 
this physical exertion a source of great help to him in his 
future operations, for being on the spot he is able to get 
twine as much work done and far more speedily and effi¬ 
ciently than if he were absent and trusting native mohnrers. 
Being located on the land by about the end of November, 
the Planter should push on clearances, and by means of 
local and regular labour try and get 50 pooras cleared the 
first year. He-should not however delay his planting till all 
his clearances are effected but divide his men so that one 
portion would be preparing the land for staking whilst the 
other continued felling the underwood and forest. He should 
always bear in mind that it is a great desideratum to have 
the seed in the earth as soon after it is plucked as he can 
possibly manage. As a rule he will find the young plants from 
seed planted before the middle of January get up healthy 
seedlings and a very small percentage of the seed will turn 
out bad, whilst it is a well known fact that seeds planted to¬ 
wards the end of the season even in good soil, get up very 
irregularly, the plants are dwarfish and sickly and take years 
to recover themselves. I am myself of opinion they never 
becojaae such bushy, healthy plants as those sown early in 
the season. In regard to the process of staking I may observe 
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that, as it has to be done only once in a life time, and if done 
projwrij serves to give the garden a very neat appearance, 
a little taste and judgment would not be wasted at the be- 
ginning. The rows should by all means be made as regular as 
possible, and if at the sane time some simple plan were 
adopted to work off each Poora, or plot of 5 Pooras, the expe. 
dient would prove a great help in the future cultivation of 
the land. 

The distance the plants should be from each other has 
always been a question variously answered. It has been 
agreed however that, the China plants should be planted 
closer to each other than the Assam, owing to the latter 
variety when at maturity proving a larger bush than the 
former. 1 think that S feet by 6 fur China, aud 6 feet by 6 
for Assam, would be a very eligible distance; in staking 
however I would recommend 3 feet by 3, for the one kind 
and 3 feet by 6, for the larger species. This would be just 
double what the actual proximity should be, but in case 
crickets, (the fomidable Osiringa) caterpillars, bad seed, or 
other causes, occasioned a loss of plants one line might be 
taken up to fill vacancies; and if after the 2nd year any 
plants remained in the extra line, they might be removed 
to fresh clearance, and the garden would be planted out as 
originally designed. Of course nurseries might obviate the 
necessity of these extra lines but I would prefer the latter 
for several reasons: 1st I would save the labour required to 
form and keep clear nurseries; 2nd. the plants of nur¬ 
series are generally sickly owing to being laid out so close j 
again a great number of them are lost in being weeded. 
Extra lines would provide for every possible contingency 
in the shape of loss of plants &c.: when required to be trans¬ 
planted they would suffer very slightly, having to be removed 
only a few paces, as each line would have its nursery by its 
side. It would be very desirable to have clearances finished 
by the end of March, for about this time local labour be- 
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comes scarce and there is besides hardly any good in plan¬ 
ting out seed so late. We will suppose that a clearance 
of 50 Pooras has been effected, all well planted, 25 coolies 
will at the very least be required to keep this extent of 
land free from jungles during the rains, and (at the usual 
rate of 1 cottah per man daily and making -allowances for 
non-attendance) will admit of a hoeing every 0 weeks. This 
will hardly be found sufficient during some months but a 
good manager should induce his men to work double hazras 
in this season, and he might be able to give his plants a 
hoeing every month during the rains; for in light land I 
have seen a good workman hoe 3 cottahs or Hazras in one 
day and any opium eater may do 2 Ilazras. If the jungles 
however get up above a certain height the workmen are 
impeded in the use of tlieir hoes &e. It is utterly impossible 
sometimes to get through even a cottah. I may here observe 
that a cottah is the 20th part of a Poora, and hazra is a word 
of factory coinage used to denote a day’s work; it is derived 
from the Hiudoostauy work Ilazir (present) and got into 
its present use from a day’s pay, being given to each man 
who was reported “ present” at the end of the day j sub¬ 
sequently when a stated amount of work was required to 
entitle a cooly to a day’s pay, it was found convenient for 
the system of monthly accounts to lose sight of the actual 
time occupied by the workman but to score him as “ present” 
each time he completed the work required for a day’s labor; 
it sometimes so happens therefore that a cooly draws 60 or 
70 day’s pay or more in one month, another perhaps, and who 
is less industrious, draws 10 or 15 days only, whilst in case 
of sickness they draw nothing whatsoever as a right, though 
in particular cases according to the temper of the manager 
a special allowance ma/ be made. 

Getting acquainted with, and working out this system, 
wil^-amply engage the new planter’s time during the rains, 
and he should be making preparation again to commence 
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clearaace immediately after the end of August: he should 
exert all the energy he is master of to pot down with seed 
100 Fooras before the cold season expires: he should also 
collect material for building as he will now require a per¬ 
manent structure for a residence : he should likewise prepare 
his Tea house and Godowu, and arrange for a supply of 
about 75 additional hands ; and as I would not recommend 
any further extensions for the present, he might, in the suc¬ 
ceeding cold weatlier, devote all his time to laying out roads, 
building, sinking wells, &c.; he should also indent fur sheet 
lead, brass sieves, and Iron pans, set up a saw pit, make 
up the required kind of Bamboo baskets and selves for 
manufacturing, also furnaces and drying stoves; he should 
likewise contract for or make a few hundred maunds of 
Charcoal and lay up a store of fire wood, in short prepare 
for manufacturing. By the middle of March he .will have 
100 Fooras of 1 year old plants going on their 3nd, and 50 
Fooras of 2 years old going on their third year. From these * 
last he may, the preceding year, just to keep them from 
straggling, have made about 10 maunds of tea by nipping off 
the tops i in the 3rd year however he should make 50 seers 
per Poora without hard plucking, and the hundred Foorabs 
of 1 year old seedlings should by nipping of tops yield about 
1 maund of made tea for every 5 Fooras of land. In the 4tb 
year the out-turn should be 3 maunds per Poorah on the 50 
Fooras sown the Ist year, and 50 scers per Poora on the 100 
Fooras planted the 2nd year; and in the 5th year the produce 
should be 4 maunds on 50, and 3 maunds on 100, Fooras: 
in the 6th year the out-turn will be equal on both patches, 
and probably a slight increase of say ^ a maund per Poora 
on the older patch) but here we will stop for the present in 
order to enquire into the receipt and disbursement portion 
of the undertaking. 
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YeOr*a expenses commencing 1st October and ensuing 


31«< September. 

Purchase of grant in fee simple, 800 pooras, at 

Rupees 2-8 per Poora.* .. .. .. .. 2,000 

Surveying and mapping ditto, . .. ■. 150 

Purchase of a sizeable Elephant fit for Guddy or 

Howda work, .. .. .. .. .. 1,200 

Purchase of a pony, .. .. .. .. 200 

Purchase of 25 mds seed @ lls. 40 per md., .. 1,000 

Clearing staking and planting 50 Pooras forest and 

light brushwood land @ Bs. 30 per Poorah, .. 1,500 


Establishment, including one mohurer Bs. 16, two 
Burkundas Bs. 10, Elephant keeper 14, Horse keep¬ 


er 8; round number, Rs. 50 per mensem for 12 
months, .. .. . . .. .. 600 

Proprietor’s house exj)eiises or manager’s salary lls. 

' 150 per mensem, .. .. .. .. .. 1,800 

Hoeing 50 Pooras of land 4 times from April to 

October, .. .. .. .. .. .. 600 

Miscellaneous works, building &c., .. .. 200 

‘t 

Hoes axes daws casus &c., .. .. .. .. 500 

Total .. 9,750 

2nd Year. 

Seed 50 manuds @ Rs. 40 per maunds, .. .. 2,000 

Clearing staking and plap,ting 100 Pooras @ Rs. 30 
per Poora, .. .. .. .. .. 3,000 

Miscellaneous work, building &c. .. . ... 200 

Hoeing 50 pooras of land twice, during cold weather 

@ Bs. 3 per poora, .. .. .. .. 300 

Hoeing 150 pooras 4 times @ Rs. 3 per poora, .. 1,860 


* A Poorah is equal to H Acre. S. H, B. Actg. Sec, A. H. S. 

2 8 
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M^nufactoring, sorting, and packing 10 inannds of 


Tea at Bs. 10 per maund, 

. . 

100 

Establishment @ 60 per mensem 

• • 

600 

Proprietor’s expenses .. .. ' 

• • 

1,800 

Miscellaneous purchases, 

.. : 

* 200 

Total 

•• 

10,000 

Zrd'Year. 

Bnilding road making and other Charges, .. 

^ . 

1,000 

Bamboo baskets for manufacturing, brass sieves 

and 


miscellaneous expenses. 

. . 

500 

Hoeing 150 pooras 6 times @ Rs. 3 per poora, 

. • 

2,700 

Management, or house expences, 12 months. 

. . 

1,800 

Establishment 12 months. 

• • 

600 

Manufacturing, sorting, and packing 80 maiinds 

of 


Tea @ Rs. 10 


800 

Total, 

♦ 


7,400 

4th Year. 

Building, road making, and miscellaneous work. 

« • 

1,000 

Hoeing 150 pooras 6 times @ Rs. 3 per poora. 

. • 

2,700 

Management or house expenses. 

• • 

1.800 

Manufacturing, sorting, and packing 275 maunds of 


Tea @ Rs. 10 per maund. 

, . 

2,760 

Establishment Rs. 60 per mensem, .. 

• • 

720 

Picking and packing 50 maunds Tea seed @ Rs. 2-S 


per maund. 


125 

Total 


9,095 

5th Year. 

Building, road making &c. .. 

. . 

500 

Miscellaneous purchases. 

* •• 

500 
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HoeiD| 150 peom of land 6 times @ Rs. 3 per .. ^ 

poors, . .. .. ,» 2,700 

Manufacturing sorting and packing 500 mauuds of ' 

Tea @ Rs. 10 per maund,.. .5,000 

Establishment @ Rs. 60 per mensem, .. .. 720 

Picking and packing 100 maunds seed @ Rs. 2-8 

per maund, .. .. .. 260 

Management, .. .. .. .. .. 1,800 

Total 11,470 


6/A Year. 

Building road making and miscellaneous expenses,.. 1,000 

Hoeing 150 pooras 6 times @ Rs. 8 per poora, .. 2,700 

Manufacturing, sorting, aud packing, 600 md,s. Tea 
@ Rs-lO per md. .. .. .. .. 6,000 

Establishment, .. . .. 720 

Picking and packing 300 mds. seed @ Rs. 2-8 per 

md. . •. 753 

Management,. .. .. 1,800 


Total .. 12,970 
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It will be seen that the Factory at the end of the 6th 
year will require about Rupees 13,000 per annuin for effi¬ 
cient working, and the value of annual product in manufac¬ 
tured Tea and seed would be Rupees 48,000, without taking 
into consideration that good Tea land can be made to yield 
as high as 7 mauuds Per Poorah. The annual income would 
not be under 35,000 Rs. which at 10 per cent the Indian 
rate of interest would make the value of the concern about 
34 lacs of Rupees 

The above ligures will probably be considered as giving 
a very flattering idea of the operations of 0 years and the 
liicrativcncss of Tea speculation, but I cannot on going over 
them again find any fault with their correctness. I have 
not however taken into consideration extreme cases ; for in¬ 
stance when I estimate Rs. 30 per Poorah for clearances I 
oi.iy make an allowance for average Forest and jungle land. A 
j’dunter may some time come across Forest land of a kind which 
« ould baffle all his < ndcavoar, to make into a neat clearance > 
froiu 5 to 20 Rs. t jigbt ijc wasted in the removal of a single 
'tree with its stiiuap; i.'l'er’v.s when levelled with surround- 
lig soil may mrd-.c the garden look better; all these little bits 
of engineering require money; they are besides exceptional 
eases and thy depend chiefly on the taste of the manager; 
no rnle can be made in regard to them. 

In hoeing I have estimated the rate of pay to coohes @ 
Its. 4-8 per mensem, which notwithstanding the cry for la¬ 
bour I am persuaded will continue to be the level for several 
years to come; for manufacturing sorting and packing I 
have estimated Rupees 16 , this will allow of Rs. 4 for pluck¬ 
ing, 1-8 for, manufacturing, 2 Rs. for sheet lead and solder, 1 
Rupee for Box and nails, 1 R. for sorting and packing, and 
8 as for contingencies. 

I jjaust again say I have made no allowances for excep¬ 
tional cases—in regard to wooden Boxes especially I have 
seen Rs. 2-8 given for a common 1 maund chest, and as high 
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AS 1-4 for the making of ooe alone, wood, nails,- and implex 
ments being supplied from the factory. 1 have also seen Boxes 
eq^nally'as good in which the making, nails, wood, and every 
other expense have amounted only to 9 annas and 6 Pie, 
and when we consider a little foresight can always supply 
a planter with abundance of wood and experienced labor at 
cheap rates the extravagance of high prices is necessitated 
chiefly by carelessness in not securing a stock, instead of at 
the last hour giving any price to preserve the teas from 
spoiling. 

In the item for management I have supposed the case 
to be that of an energetic gentleman who has a small capital 
available and is anxious to do the best he can with it, elects 
tea planting and superintends it himself. He will find Bs. 150 
per mensem ample for his private wants: House room and 
conveyance are obtained from the factory, and his expenses 
consist of 2 or 3 house servants, bazar articles, and a few 
stores from Calcutta, among which beer should by all means 
hold the most conspicuous place. Imbibed in moderation it is 
an invigorating and grateful beverage, and admirably adapted 
for life in the back wood. Taken with a few pinches of qui¬ 
nine, I may in passing observe it is a specific for warding off 
all febrile symptoms consequent on exposure to snn, rain, or 
malaria. In cases where an experienced manager is required 
who is to depend only on his wages as his prospects, a salary 
commencing @ Bs. 250 per mensem and rising gradually to 
500 with or without commission would I think'be about an 
adequate consideration. 

' I have not admitted the expensei of sending Teas to Eng¬ 
land, for I am of opinion that if Tea is properly made the, 
average price shqnld be Bs 60 per. maund free of every ex¬ 
pense including home charges, brokerage, &c. incurred from 
date of shipping on board inland steamers. 

There are other minor items #htcb I think require a^little 
eluoiilttion and 1 will revert to the subject hereafter should 
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I bsye leisure; but I think I bsve stated enough to shew that 
Tea planting is an eligible investment for capital; it is be¬ 
sides a clean and gentlemanly occupation and ivould proba¬ 
bly be very extensively engaged in by all classes of the Eu¬ 
ropean community if its prospects were better known. 

NanBARBY: 

mJulg, 1862. 

Report on the proditctive resources of the Sasseram District. 

Bxj E. W. Bingham Esqb. Chyrwpore. 

[ The following Report wns prepared by Mr. Bingham at the request of the 
Central Committee of the Exhibition of 1862. The original intention of the 
Committee was to obtain similar Reports from all parts of India for publication 
with the official catalogue of the works of Art and Industry for the great Exhi. 
bition, but so much delay occurred in collecting the Reports from other quar¬ 
ters, that this design was not carried out; and accordingly Mr. Bingham oblig- 
ingly placed the following at the disposal of the Agricultural and Horticnl 
tural Society, ed. ]— 

Section 1. 

Mineral Ores. 

1. The portion'of the Vyndhya hills forming the Southern 
portion of Shahabad, and of Mirzapore North and North west 
of the Soane river, together with Mirzapore South of the 
Soane, llewah Palamoo, and in fact, tlie whole diain and 
spurs of the Vjnadhya Range in this noiglibourhood, is full of 
mineral wealth of various kinds, and will doubtless in the 
course of a few years, (when Railways run down the valley of 
the Soane cojinocting the •Gangotic valley with the valley of 
the Nerbuddah,) be found to yield products of immense value. 
Mr. Thomas Campbell Deputy Magistrate of Seolicgunge and 
Mr. Charles Davies of Aekbarpore, could however give mueh 
more information as to the mineral resources of the vall^S of 
the Soane and the Koylp thsm I .can pretend to do: the former 
g^deman from practical experience being well acquaiinted 
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with the coal bearing strata of Palamoo: and the latter 0rom 
long residence at Ackbarpore, with all the rocks within a 
circle of 50 miles of that place. 

2 . Coal may fairly claim the first rank, as without it all 
other mineral ores are deprived of ~ of their just value; as 
although perhaps Iron smelted with vegetable charcoal may 
and undoubtedly is for many purposes superior to the same 
article smelted by mineral coal: yet charcoal could only answer 
in India for a very limited production of the king of metals, 
and without coal, « of the valuable ores of India must remain 
in the quarry useless for all industrial purposes. 

3. Abundant quarries of the per and prot oxides of iron as 
also of sulphate of iron, abound in the accessible portion of 
the Kymore range" in Shahabad and in Mirzapore north of 
the river; but I am not aware that any coal has yet been dis¬ 
covered in tliese parts : and although most of these ores arc 
peculiai’ly rich in metal, some of them even yielding 70 to 75 
per cent of pig iron, without accessible coal they are almost 
useless. 

4. The canal system for Shahabad and Bchar proposed by 
Major Dickens, and I believe now sanctioned by tlie Supreme 
Government, will have the effect of bringing the chca]) coal of 
Rewah and the valley of the Koylo river, to the quarries of 
iron ore: while the flux required for smelting in large masses 
being cai'bonato of Lime, already exists there in cxhaustless 
abimdance, and there is but little doubt that tramways and 
Railways will, in the not distant future, largely develope their 
mineral resources, as from what" little I saw it will an¬ 
swer a double purpose: the Koylo valley and also the 
higher valley of the Soane river wiU prove to be a large cot- 
top producing country if not also pf more valuable products, 
BQ^hat tramways. Railways, canals, and gowl roads are as 
g]|pt a certainty for those parts as thyey have proved to be for 
HftO ipetalifei’ous and manufacturing districts of Englandstill 
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as afc present wo must deal with them in their actual state, and 
view them as tliey now exist, wo must look upon their vast 
dojrosits, as not one tenth known and as completely undoTj^- 
lopod for any large practical puriwse. 

5. Considerable quantities of iron, and that some of the best in 
India, is annually produced in Palamow, Itowah, Bigdjeyghur 
and Singrowleo. The Singrowlee Iron in particular bears a 
high character in the market, being tough, flexible and easily 
worked:—wliilc English Iron having been originally smelted 
from an inferior ore (the clay ironstone) and with mineral 
coal is almost unworkable by the native blacksmiths. 

6. The greater portion of the ores, which are spread weiy 
largely over the table land, of the Kymorc plateau, and in the 
face of its precipices, are found on and in what is generally snp- 
posixl to be the old red sandstone, sujiorlying mountain non- 
fossiliforous limestone, but as the best autliorities have not 
yet decided the ago of those ixicks, it is obviously impossible 
for mo to do more than follow the generally assumed theory, 
iind call the rocks by the same name as Col. Sherwill has done, 
“ old red muhiotie.’’' 

7. The whole qf tlie Kymore range thus appears to consist 
of old red sandstone rocks, snpcrlying mountain limestone of 
indefinite thickness, while the Jas}xir rock and trap rock crop- 
j>ing out occasionally in the 8oane, near the base of the main 
spur which is the Rohtass range, a main spur of the Kymore 
range, would lead one to supjtosc that that strata was the un¬ 
derlying one of the mountain limestone. Again at Chynepore 
at Sonar near Sa.ttsera7n and in other localities igneous action 
would appear to have taken place, upon the sandstone, more or 
less rendering it intensely hard and flinty : while interstices 
hero and tlicrc are tilled .with sulphate of. iron, and a sub¬ 
stance resembling iron slag, .almost jus hard and heavy as 
iron itsolfl A little further south, almost seven miles from 
Soudiern base of the Sasscrain spur, an offshoot of the Boh- 
tass i*ange, is found the granitic rock ol’ Bmnmoucc crtqjping 

2 T 
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up above the surface to heights varying from 1 to 60 or 70 
feet. Those rocks are full of fragments of felspar hornblende 
quartz in large and broken masses, and would appear to 
have been mixed with the great mass, much as plums are 
mixed with a pudding, i. e., while in a soft and ductile state. 
The base of the whole is a coarse granite. Thus we have three 
different bases cropping out:—^which must either wholly or 
in parts underlie the mountain limestone. Ist. the Jasper and 
trap rock in the Soane, the semi-igneous rock at Chynei)ore 
and wholly igneous one of Sonar, lastly the conglomerated 
granite rocks of Bummoneo: while np to the present time 
the.mountain limestone which is the visible base leaves us 
in the dark as to its origin by a total absence of fossil 
remains. I have seen what I thought to be fossils of fern 
in it, and as Mr. James Henderson thought he had dis¬ 
covered shells and inftisoria in the limestone, and in one 
instance a well msu'kod fishes tail, (such as described by 
Hugh Miller in liis old red sandstone) in the sandstone; but 
the general opinion pronounces otherwise:—and CoL Dickons 
cautioned me against, any hasty conclusions in the matter 
when so many Doctors differ: that I can simjJy state my 
own belief that the main rock of the Kymorc range is old rod 
sandstone, and shall thus call it in speaking of it in futm'e. I 
have now in my possession a polished specimen from the 
igneous rock of Sonar; which has plain fossil shells in it, 
which shells have remained unaltered further tljan being with 
the rest of the stone turnerl into a vitreous mass by the in¬ 
tense action of heat which the rock had tmdergone. I am 
further fortified in my belief tliat the range is’ the old red 
sandstone by a late discovery of my own. Small deposits of 
almost pure carbonate of lime resembling greatly in appear¬ 
ance the Lias of England above tlie 'sandstone and wliich is 
hero 9od there found in concrete masses overhanging the preci- 
luo«s} and which deposits burnt into lime combined with brick- 
^boet #>rm the finest hydraulic lime I have met in tlie coun- 
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try : * while the mountain limestone underlying the sandstone 
is singularly deficient in hydraulic qualities, though a noble 
lime for other purposes and I believe the limestone uncferlyiiig 
the Eui’opean old rod sandstone are also non-hydraulic. Tlicse 
deposits discovorod by mo arc all above the plateau and 
on tlic table lands proving the latter to bo a later previous 
formation to that of tlie sandstone. They are not an out¬ 
crop of the limestone strata below because tlmir geological 
character and their commercial value prove otherwise, while 
the sandstone strata unbroken below these deposits (which I 
have as yet only found on the edge of precipices,) entirely 
shows that they are a later deposit. I have given the fact 
I shall now leave for bettor geologists than I to draw conclu¬ 
sions from them, merely stating in addition that the spura 
from the same range which roach the Ganges at Chunar and 
at Mirzapore shew the same general character: though 1 have 
not heard of any limestone cleposits l)oing found above them. 

8. The heaps of Iron slag found hero and there iu the deep 

* Since writing the above I sent a large specimen of this calcareous deposit 
to Mr. Oldham Snpt of the' Geological .Survey of India and requesting his 
opinion of the Geological character of the same, venturing my own opinion 
that it was a lias He favoured me with an answer dated 27th May 1862, of 
which the following is an extract 

“It is a good specimen of what is known to mineralogists and Geologists 
“ as Ciilcareous tnfii. It is the deposit of springs and waters charged with 
“carbonate of lime, and it is frequently found in situations similar to that 
“described in your letter, and often also is found to contaia casts of leaves, 
“stones, shells &o. Being for the most part pure uarbonate of lime, it gonu- 
“rally makes an excellent lime, often rather fatty. 

“ It is also frequently hydr.au\Jo; though seldom so thoroughly so, as some 
“of the older and more massive limestones. When compact it forms what is 
“often but erroneensly called Oriental Alabantar. 

“ Its mode of oconrrence overhanging the precipices as yon describe it, is 
“clearly due to its mode of deposition layer after Layer from water trickling 
"over the snrface of the rocks.” 

Thus a new formation is going on : the c.arhonate being produced from the 
debris of burnt or decayed vegetation as Ibese recks are some of tbu bighett 
in the mnge and are sandstone to their summits. 
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valleys fronting the plains of Shahabad, and tlie sanfn. kind of 
heaps found nearly all over the table lands prove that the 
native iron smelters, formerly smelted largely in the Shahabad 
hills of tlie range and also at tlieir foot. T am not now how¬ 
ever aware tliat any furaaees are at work in Shahabad:—^tho 
smelter appears to liavc retreated to Palamow, Bidjeyghm’, 
and Singrowlee, though why tliey should have done so seeing 
that 01*08 of the same nature exist equally here and there, can 
bo attributed to nothing more than the caprice of a luilf wild 
tribe, retreating from a gradually advancing semi-civilization 
in Shahabad to localities still more in a state of nature. The 
forests thefe arc also less subjected to tlie axe than in Sliaha- 
bad and abmidant fuel on the spot for the charcoal whifeh 
they use in their operations may Ikj the cause. Anotlier cause 
is probably the neighbourfiood of their Muhajuns at Ahi’orah 
and Bidgoyghur &c. as there are now no Iron traders in 
Southern Shahabad. 

9. Although there is abundance of Mineral coal in South 
Mirzaporo in Palamow, Sungrowlee and Bewah, tlie native 
smelters use only the wood charcoal ])roparcd by themselves: 
and as Uieir furnaces and tools are small, and can all lie con¬ 
structed and arranged by one man in half a day:—^their fuel 
and ore are close at hand to the furnace, the latter being re¬ 
made further into the jungle to suit tlicre their main requii’c- 
ments, while the wretched hut in wliicli tliey live may well 
be prepared in the lialf day remaining. 

10. The process employed by them in smelting is a very 
simple one indeed. The furnace is built of clay, something 
like a small hollow coiio larger in tlio middle and spiring up 
to the chimney and down to the blow hole with a table at the 
top formed of bamboos, covered vfith clay and of about 2 to 
24 superficial feet in area. Tlie internal area of the furnace 
is not more than 2 or 2^ Cubic feet, and is also not more tlian 
froin<.24 fo 3 feet in height somotliing like the rough sociion 
in Urn margin. Hius;— 
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A. Interior of 
tho furnace. 

B. Fire Hole 
—also hole from 
winch slag and 
molted metal is 
drawn. 

C. One of 2 
round calabashes 
with a skin cover¬ 
ing and a string 
connoetod.with the flexible B.amboo. Tho smelter treads upon 
the skin covering with a dancing motion, raising his feet in a 
pccnli.ar manner altertiately:—exposing and closing the centre 
hole in tho skin cover of the calabash, and .at the same time 
holding on by his hands to the two Bamboos right and left of 
tho furnace steadying himself and alternately raising and 
depressing tho string connected with tho flap of tho calabash 
with the same motion,-and occasionally feeding ore and char¬ 
coal from the table wath a small wooden scraper which ho 
holds at the same, time in his right hand. Two hollow bam¬ 
boos cased witli clay each connected with its own calabash, 
and mooting at the nozzles which arc brought into one focus 
in the luted fire hole. Tliis is a primitive and j)owcrful bellows 
and furnishes a strong and constant stream of air for the blast, 
and thus keeps the lialf molted metal and charcoal in a bright 
ignition. As tho charge falls more ore and fuel are pushed 
in from the table, tho dancing motion, and consequent blasts 
being constant. 

D. String connecting the bamboo holders -with tlio skin 
covering of the calabash bellows. 

E. Hollow Bamboo blast tube passing from tlio bellows to 
tho furnace. 

F. Bamboo table loaded with ore broken small and mixed 
with charcoal for tho feed. 
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G. Top of furaace. 

H. Walls of fomace. 

I. Hole from which molted slag is occasionally with¬ 

drawn. 

J. Qne of each of the side Bamboo holders. 

To each fiirnaoo there are two men, and it is kept in 
full play all day. In each day—^if the smelters have wives 
and children to break up the ore into J or ^ inch cubes and 
bring charcoal:—^thoy will charge the furaace 4 times, and 
the day’s work will bo 4 or 5 small malleable pigs of 2 to 2 i 
seers each, or in aU 12 annas to 1 Eupeos worth of iron. They 
employ no iux, and the slag runs off first in pipe like lumps, 
the furnace is emptied at each charge, the metal never runs 
liquid from the furnace, but falls to the bottom, below tlio 
blast tube, from whence it is taken in a flaming mass by a 
pair of iron tongs, and which incandescent mass is hammered 
on a hard stone or if the smelter is rather rich on a rough 
iron anvil into a double wedge-shaped pig:—and so on ad in¬ 
finitum, the labour being divided between the smelter and his 
family who think themselves fortunate if they can earn li 
annas per head. I once erected a small brick furnace and 
used three large blacksmith’s bellows f()r a blast, using min¬ 
eral coal and a Limestone flux, but although I smelted tlie 
Iron yet from want of acquaintance with the modus operandi 
I ran off metal, slag, and flux in one homogeneous nmss, so 
that my pigs were of no value. I saw enough however to 
convince me of the extreme richness of the ores, and to fed 
certain that they would ore long bo found one of the imiinstays 
of India in the economical construction of Raihvays. I had 
bar iron forged under the hammer, which was tested against 
English rolled bar iron and found superior in tenacity and 
strength but more flexible. Msyor* John Laughton of Uie 
Bengal Engineers proposed its use for lattice bridges on the 
glpi^d trunk road, but no further action was taken, nor cmi 
any great action be taken in the matter till Rail, tramway or . 
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canal brings tlio coal to the ore—or the ore to the coal as may¬ 
be found most economical;—then the valleys of the. Soane, 
Hoyle and Norbuddeh will soon become the Crewe and Wolver- 
ampton of India. 

11. Tlio cost of the ores would bo merely nominal probably 
not more than 2 {)er cent ujwn the cost of quarrying, the ores 
being all above ground would reduen the cost of quarrying to 
a minimum. 1 should therefore say one rupee per Ton for 
Royally and cost of quarrying would give an ample margin 
for all contingencies:—allowing rates of laboxm to remain as 
at present. 

12. Charcoal as at present used by the native sirielters may 
be obtained at 10 or 11 mannds per rupee, say 2^ to 3 rupees 
per Ton in the forests to wliich of course must bo added cost 
of carriage to site. Native charcoal is however marie in open 
kilns in a most wasteful manner: burnt in closed kilns more 
than double the quantity and tliat of a much better quality 
would be obtained while the Tar and wood vinegar obtained 
at the same time would materially diminish the cost Mr. 
Campbell when manager at the Rajarrali coal mines in Pala- 
inoo informed mo -that the mineral coal cost at pits mouth half 
an anna jjor Maund or at 32 maunds per rupee, loss than two 
sliillings per ton. The cost of caiTiage to tlio Soane river, 
profit and other charges, enabled him to sell it on the bank of 
the Soane at about 14 shillings per ton, with a Railway 
tAmway or canal, it could be sold with a profit at six shillings. 

13. Singowloe jiig iron is sold in the market of South 
Shahabad and Mirzapore by the native smelters at from 8 to 
12 seers per rupee that is from about £ 14 to £ 22 per ton— 
and that allows for bullock carriage and Muhajuhs profit at 
each mai'kot. 

14. The only means of conveyance from the furnaces to 
market is by pack buUocks. Much of it is however made into 
tools ^ on the sjiot by local blacksmiths and then sold at 6 
seers pey Rupee. 
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15. Afte Iron ores, flie next most ralnablo in the neigh- 
boorliood is Coal, which however is not found in Shaha- 
l>ad; tliough probably when the search for it becomes impor¬ 
tant it will be so. It is however a common mineral on the 
East bank, and all along the valley of the Koylo Hi vor whore it 
in several places crops above the surface. In Palamow, llewah 
Suigrowjee and other districts, it is abimdant. It is worked by 
the Bengal Coal Company at the Rajarrali collieries in Pida- 
mow in the valley of the Koyle:—and by other i)artios in 
South Mirzapore but I 8i>eak within bounds when I say tliat 
^gth of the coal producing localities are not known to the 
world and are only [(artially so to a Mr. Swcetland who made 
the valley of tlie Soane River his stud 3 \* I cannot do better 
than direct the attention of government to an acxnirate Geo¬ 
logical survey of this ])art of India. Its value and cost in 
these days of steam and railways will be speedily acknow¬ 
ledged and repaid. Such a measure will soon Isjcome an im¬ 
perative necessity—^tlien why not take the initiative and the 
credit. 

16. I liavo already said that the so called Mountain 
Limestone underlies the whole of the Kymoro Range in Shaha- 
bad :— and it also shews itself along the valley of the Soane 
as far at least as Mnngcysurn peak in Mirzajwre. In .some 
jiarts as in Rohtass it croi)8 up boldly to 2 and 300 feet, form¬ 
ing a sloping base to the precipitous sandstone rocks. In these 
j)laces I have noticed what I think are three well defined 
strata;— an upper one of a yellowish blue mixed with dis¬ 
integrated sandstone, sulphate of, Iron— and chalk all in 
thin plates—Below that a more dense blueish grey lime¬ 
stone with occasional calc spar crystal but generally of the 
same nature as the German lithographic stone. I have had 
stones for lithographic purposes made from it and such have 
been used in the office of the survoyw general of India. 
The first stone used was made by me and used in the, press 
of Shah Kubeorooddeon Ahmed of Sassoram. It answered ad- 
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mirably for the propose:—^bnt the stone mast be freshly quar¬ 
ried or it chips, as after exposure to the atmosphere it grows 
intensely hard and could then only be sawn into shape. ^t- 
side stone of limited size can only be obtained owing to the 
ages of debris and decay which cover the main strata;—^but af¬ 
ter quarrying some feet in to the living rock I feel satisfied 
from observation of the quarries that lithographic stones of 
any size can be obtained. This I believe is a most valuable 
discoveiy as lithographic limestone has not I believe been else¬ 
where found in India. 

Under this again lies a very dense bluish grey limestone 
mixed witli veins of calc spar. It is not u^d by the native 
lime burners as being untractable. This is the lowest strata 
that I have seen and would be an almost indestructible build¬ 
ing or flooring stone from its great hardness—^much liarder 
than granite and approaching to porphyry. It may be had in 
large blocks, and if sawn into slabs would be a very hand¬ 
some building stone, bluish grey witli white veins, and would 
probably make a superior lime. 

Immense quantities of lime ar3 made from the quarries 
on the western ban)i of the Soane, and exported down the 
Soane and tho Ganges as far as Moughyr. Perhaps 30 
to 40,000 tons are m^o yeai’ly and the material is inex¬ 
haustible. 

The same limestone rock crops out on the Northern face of 
tho Range at intervals between the Soane River and Mirzapore, 
and again especially in the singular and interesting'Limestone 
caverns of Goopteswar in the valley of the Doorgowtee River at 
Beotree. Bund, in Khawah Koh, at Massaye on the Sooiroh 
River and near Mirzapore: with canals and tramways these 
quarries could supply all northern India with some of the 
purest lime in tho world. 

Tho Cost of the lime produced at tliese quarries varies from 
Rs. 6,to Rs. 16 jier 100 Maund or say 5 shillings to 14 
shillings ^r ton. Ho present native system of lime. burning 

2 u 
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iji a veiy imperfedt one indeed and only stiited to a very rude 
state of society, but witii European supervision altbough per¬ 
haps the material could not bo produced cheaper: it could 
be produced with much more certainly and evenness in quali¬ 
ty. The great fault of these limes in the market is their ex¬ 
cessive adulteration with chalk white clay (disintegrated lime¬ 
stone) and wood ashes but the ores, are pure: and when burnt 
in the European fasliion leave nothing in their quality to be 
desired. 

17. Chalk is dug in the limestoho range in the valley of 
the Soane, and varies in the colour from yellow—^where it is 
stained with oxide of iron—^te pure white:—also from the 
dense hard substance of bluish white stone which has to lie, 
crushed and remade by water to the pure white chalks. 
Quantities of this mineral are exported to the River market 
on the Ganges. The best quality is probably worth £1-10-0 
to £ 2-10-0 per ton on the banks of the Soane River. 

18. Geeroo much used in painting—R is abundant in some 
part of the range and is nothing but a pure chalk densely col- 
onred by protoxide of iron. This is almost half the price of 
chalk. 

Vitriol was once largely manufactured on the banks of the 
Soane in Shahabad froni Sul2>hate of Iron once the }»roduct of 
the Kymoro Range, but the death of the gentleman who in¬ 
stituted the manufacture stayed it. It is now only a native 
manufacture on. a small scale of which I can obtain no par¬ 
ticulars. 

20. Sandstone. The sandstones of this range have a high 
commercial value at Chunar and Mirzaporo for flagstones and 
ornamental work. The stones at those places owe their advan¬ 
tage to the proximity of the Ganges, which afford th^ an 
easy river carriage, otherwise they are the worst and most 
destructible stones in the range. The Millstones of Chynepore, 
Sksseram, and'niowthoo, perhaps I may also add Aekb^rpore, 
are'ftuaous; but must always be dear in a distant market for 
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want of river carriage as the Soane is seldom aavigabk. The 
Soane Causeway and the Koylwur Railway bridge is built of 
the dense sandstone of Sasseram while ovmi better qualities are 
found in the higher portions of the range towards Rohtass, 
The best stone while easily workable is almost as hard as 
granite, and may be had of any color—^white crystalline, 
blue-grey—and all shades to a dark red. 

21. Alum shaka abound in various parts of the range but 
liave not so far as I am aware been yet worked: so have no 
commercial value. 

22. Sulphur is plentiful in some localities combined with 
oxide of iron, but would be only useful for the purpose of ex¬ 
tracting vitriol. 

23 Potatone is found in several parts of the ran^, and from 
some quanies can be liad in large slabs and in great variety 
of colour. It takes a high polish, and might be used for a 
groat deal of ornamental work, *want of cheap carriage is 
against its being much worked. It is at present simply taken to 
Benares for the purpose of making images of gods for temple or 
private worship or used locally. J call it potstone because it 
hits many of the qualities of that stone, and it is called in- 
durettod potstone by Col. Sherwill in lus geological survey. I 
do not however think that it is potstone, but would rather 
suppose it a fine sandstone stained of a darker hue varying 
from greenish to dark brown ( and when polished, black) by 
some mineral oxide and hardened by the igneous action which 
I have elsewhere described as characteristic of jwrtiona of this 
range. Whatever it bo, it is a useful stone and deserves to be 
better known than it is. I believe Mr. C. Davies sent a slab 
of it to the great Exhibition of 1851. 

24. Saltpetre atui Salt. These are produced abundantly in 
some parts of Shahabad blit as tliey are a common product all 
over India, but little need bo said hei*e. Crude Saltpetre is 
prepm’ed at fimn 6 to 7 Rupees per local Maund by the Nooneeas, 
this in its crude state would bo fi’om £ 15 to £ 18 stcfflipg per 
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ton: while the salt produced with the saltpetre is of a coarse 
kind, and only sold to the poorest of tlie oommunity undra* the 
name of Khareenimuck. It can however easily be purified 
by boiling as I have myself proved and then it is a good and 
pure salt. 

25. This paper on the mineral resources of thii part of 
India would hardly bo complete without irfy noticing tiie 
important and singular fact that the strata both in tlie North- 
East and South faces ( where the face of tlie plateau towards 
the plain is invariably precipitous ) has a considerable dip 
inwards varyhig from 5 to 45 degrees. This circumstance 
prevents any springs making their appearance on the face, 
■which would have the effect of draining the table lands dry, 
and would render them a desert. The fortunate dip has a 
contrary effect, retaining the moisture as in a basin and 
water in consequence may be had in most places on the 
table lands at a moderate depth;—while in several localities 
springs of pure and limpid water flow above the surface 
all round the year. Consequently numbers of villages, small 
certainly, but still villages, stud the table lauds, and 1 am 
of opinion that not many years more will elpase before 
large tracts are brought into a more profitable cultivation 
of Coffee Cotton and oil seeds by European energy and 
skill. The finest rice produced in the district is already 
grown in the shallow valleys, and where tlie soil has been 
subjected to the plough prove by its abundant crops what it 
will produce in the ftiture. I will nt»w dose this Seotiem, 
and. am only sorry that the information at my command has 
been so limited, but trust it will at all events stimulate some 
abler hand to examine the subject and give the result that 
publicity which its importance deserves. 

26. I am preparing a wooden model of the native method 
of smelting Iron in the Kymoro Range which shall be for¬ 
warded op soon as ready which will be in a few days. 

Thia'i(ection on minerals being now completed it ..appears 
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to me that it would be more agreeable to yom’self for many 

reasons that 1 should send it at once. The other sedaons 

# ^ 

sltall follow in a few days. 

I have &C. 

R. W. Bikoham. 


Section. II. 
Vegetable Fibres. 


1 . The vegetable fibres common to this part of India 
, (Shahabad) may be described 

I. Cotton (Gossypium Herbacouni,) 

II. Hemp (Sunn) Crotolarea Juicoa (Flax,) 

III. Hoitij) (Puttoowah) Hibiscus Canabina, 

IV. Ho Gunja or Bhaung) Oanabis Sativa, 

V. Do (Madho Latta) Gaortnera racomosa, 

VI. Manjon (an inferior hemp) Saecharum Munja, 

VIL Somul (or silk cotton) Bombax Hcptaphyllum, 

VIII. Moulain (bark of a creeper,) 

IX. Buggaio grass, 

X. Chopo (from roots of Paras pipul) Hibiscus Popu- 
neoides. 

2 . There are other known varieties, and doubtless in the 
lulls of the Kymore Range, many others might be found, but for 
commercial pui’posos at present I think I have embraced all used 
varieties in the above List. I might add Linseed (Linum 
usitatissimum) as a flax yielding plant:—and one which is 
now being cultivated for tliat purpose in the Punjab, but as 
in Shahabad and Behar although extensively- cultivated; it is 
only so for its oil bearing seed, as a flax plant it has no 
commercial value. 

3. Qottm is produced largely in this and the neighbouring 
districts and is always grown on light sandy loams or vege- 
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table loams—^never in the karile clay which is I believe 
elsewhere called the black cotton soil:—^neither cmn 1 nnder- 
stand how a cotton plant can grow on such a soil. It is possibly 
a mistake in description and I should rather imagine the dark 
alluvial desposit that is a vegetable loam to bo the soil which 
superficial observers have taken for the hartle or black imper¬ 
meable day. Certain it is that in this district no cotton planter 
would attempt to grow cotton on karile, or, if ho did, his 
labour would aU be thrown away. This however leads to the 
observation that' what is tho ease in one district may be 
the reverse in another, as the differences of soil and dimato 
in this vast Empire are so great as to render any practical 
generalization impossible. In proof of tliis, in some parts of 
tho Deccan it is said that cotton is injured by Irrigation while 
in Shahabad, Behar and tho North "West, no cotton would 
come to remunerating maturity without Irrigation. This fact 
alone—coupled with the black cotton clay which is said to bo 
the cotton soil of Allahal>ad, Goozerat and Darwar, proves that 
any attempt at generalization would only lead to fallacious 
results. I therefore prefer to speak only of the district which 
has come under my own immediate observation. 

4. Tlie production of cotton in India may however be fairly 
said to bo only limited by the demand:—and by tho facilities 
for irrigation which tho country enjoys. Thousands—nay 
millions of acres are now barren which could yield cotton 
equal to any in the world. Portions of the Kymoro Bange, 
the now unproductive jungle land in tlie valley of the Soane, 
the alluvial lands in tho valley of the Koyle river, immense 
tracts in the now half cultivated portions of Shahabad an<l 
Behar—are all suitable for a cotton cultivation, but three 
things are wanting. First capital coupled with Buropoan-enorgy 
and skill; second good roads and chohp conveyance to tlie distant 
markell %-^third, a good contract law, and speedy and accessi¬ 
ble justice. All of them are at present wanting in' India; but 
W3iil'46em, the country would speedily become tho ga^onof the 
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world; wd England being its sovoroign and wiili her mighty 
manufacturing power and hor vast mercantile marine to work 
np and caiTy the rare productions of Hindostan to her own 
shores, and tlie manufactured article to all parts of the world, 
holds out a fotnre for both counti'ics whicli I am afraid to dwell 
u|>on, as if I allowed mysolf to do so, 1 should bo called a 
visionary. It is sufficient here to say tliat with India as the 
producing and England as tho manufacturing couutiy;—the 
benefits to both arc cortaui, and fraught with mighty conse¬ 
quences to tlio whole world. > 

5. In Shahabad and tho neighbouring districts cotton as I 
have said above is lai'goly growm: but want of roads, vcliicles, 
and cost of conveyance to our only port—Calcutta; makes 
it principally cultivated for locsd consumption. It is also said 
tliat for local consumption and tor export to Cliina a bettor 
price is obtained, than can be obtained for too article for 
exjwrt to Europe: while tho moans of Irrigation at com¬ 
mand, and it—(like all tlie otlicr products requiring more 
labour than merely jdoxighing tho land, sowing tho seed, and 
reaping the crop) being only a class cultivation ;—its produc¬ 
tion is limited by tho price obtained. It is evident however 
that largo quantities aro raised, because in s})ito of all obstacles 
large quantities are exported from Ghazeopore, Patna and 
other river ports, and at least seven tenths of all tlie people are 
clotlied in cotton goods of native manufacture; while the 
winter clothes and beds of those (who can afford such luxuries) 
aro thickly padded with cotton of indigenous growth. At 
any market, cotton is to be sold either uncleaned or cleaned 
from seed and also bowed;—while cotton seed forms an im¬ 
portant article in tho list of food for cattle and for oil 
manufacture. 

6 . Jfo one now doubts but that cotton of any quality can bo 
reared in this country and to any extent; but it must be left 
to Ei^pean energy and capital to improve tho staple, either 
by introducing superior seed and better modes of cultivation. 
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as also by better metiiodsof separating tho cotton 6om the seed* 
and preparing it for the market: while easy and cheap nmdes 
of couTCyanoe are an imperative necessity. The . woven 
wind” fabrics of tho looms of Dacca suffieimitly shew how¬ 
ever that even the native can produce a staple of surpassing 
fineness,: and tlie diapers and dimities of the Puttialla states 
shew what Indian cotton can be woven into; and I am begin¬ 
ning to think after all that cotton of fine enough staple for 
any purposes is already produced in various parts of India ; 
but want of roads and canals, has kept these cottons from the 
European markets. 

7. There are no less than five (5) varieties of country 
cotton’ known in Shahahad, and it is probable there may bo 
even a greater number:—but I liavo ascertained that those 
five varieties are commonly cultivated, they are;— 

I. Barrocka, ^ These kinds are sown in Ashar corres- 

II. Nummonah, f ponding to June and commence to yield 

III. Huontie, ^inFeby. and March, continuing to yield 

IV. Nimiah, J through the month of April. They are 

regularly irrigated from the month of January and the field 
well hoed and kept clean of weeds. Tho plants grow to 3 or 
3i feet in height The yield of kupas is from 6 to 8 maunds 
per Boogah of 302.'> square yards or say fr6m 640 to 1000 
or 1100 pounds of kupas to tho acre. Tljroo fourths of tliis 
is seed and J is cotton fibre fit for market 

V Bhureearh. This is sown in tho month of October, and is 
not watered unless tho season is a very dry one. It commences 
yielding in Feby. and continue-s doing so till May, or June. 
During that time it is regularly dug and weededand during 
the rains pruned: as it is a biennial plant and yields a second 
crop in tlio following year. It is not probably so good a cotton 
as the other varieties, 'Which it can scarcoly be, not being so 
carefully weeded and watered as they are, but no doubt more 
attention piM t» these matters over a series of years, would 
do mucli to itoprove both staple and fibre. 
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8 . 13ie only instrumont used for cleaning the c(^ton £n>m 
the seed is the rude and imperfect Indian chorka, which has 
but two merits; the one is that it does clean the cotton, and the 
second is that it does not appear to injure the fibre. These 
qualities are however neutralised by the painfully tedious mode 
of its operation; which renders it totally useless to any but the 
careless plodding native of India, whose earnings by it arc 
never more than a penny a day, while its creaking noise has 
the effect of keeping the operator in that state of semi somno>> 
lonce which next to perfect sleep is with tliem their greatest 
good. The chorka would never suit the go-ahead, time-valu¬ 
ing European or American. It is always worked by women. . 

9. The next [>rocess undergone by the cotton is “ bowing ”. 
This is done by the bow and mallet, so often described and is 
the work of a man who will earn from 2d to 2^ per diem. 

10 . There are no Cotton presses known in the district, the 
cotton is simply pressed into bales by treading:— but as it is 
all or nearly so used for local consumption in Shahabad and 
what little is ex{>orted is sent down tlie Ganges in the clumsy 
and unwieldy Cotton Boats of that river, the tightness of tlie bale 
is not of much consequence : but as a larger export trade 
grows up, doubtless pressing and screwing will be then atten¬ 
ded to ; as exporters will find it to their own interests to press 
their bale into the smallest possible compass; and will erect 
cotton screws at the head quarters of tlieir trade for tlie pur¬ 
pose. The uses to which the prepared fibre is applied will 
come under the section of Manufactures. 

11. Sunn ( Hemp or Flax ) This is grown largely in many 
parts of Shahabad and is used for Hopes, Cordage, twine &c. 
&0. It is a rare crop and ripens about the month of Febnijary 
and is produced from the erotalareajuncea. I caimot tell whether 
much is exported or not, not having any data to guide me in 
the matter. The dealers in country produce would b0 the 
best informants and there are several in Ghazoepore and 
Patna. The plant when the seed is ripe is tliraslied to 

. 2 X 
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separate <jie seed,' and then the stalks are steeped in stagnant 
water for varyiiig terras from 20 to 30 days according to the 
weather. It is then seutehed bj hiuid and rudely prepared 
for market where it is sold at fi-om 10 to 15 seers per Rupee or 
say at fiom 50 to 75 shillings per ton. The price does not 
appear in this and the cognate fibres to be regulated much by 
the demand; but rather by the quantity produced per Becgah. 
The grower expects a certain siun per beegha, and if ho does 
rfot get that sum ceases to grow that particular article, but 
undoubtedly if a large demand should arise, and roads, Rail¬ 
ways, and Canals afibrd more facilities than at present for car¬ 
rying the article to the market;—any quantity cnuld be raised. 
At present it is principally grown for local consumption. One 
Ton of stalk would give about 4 cwt. of fibre, the stalk is tlien 
useless for any other purpose than fuel or manure. 

12. Hemp, (Puttoowan or jute) This is cultivated largely as 
a rain plant; but always sown in conjunction with some other 
seeds such as motitah DoJl-Rnhur &c. &c. It is much like tlie 
Hollyhock of our gardens in appearance. It is the HUmcua 
CarvMna. The fibre is more prized for many purposes to the 
real hemp, and large quantities of it are now exported to Eu¬ 
rope ;—^while all bags for grain or other purposes are made 
from it. It may be had in every bazaar either as a coarse 
fibrous hemp or as twine or coarse canvas. It is the substance 
used by all the Ganges boatmen for their sails, and is a profi¬ 
table cultivation on light sandy loams when rains have been 
abundant It particularly loves the now thrown up subsoil which 
forms the banks of tanks, or indeed any kind of made earths. 
Its seed is valueless for any other purpose than for resowing 
when ripe which is in November and December: the plant is 
cut down to the.ground, then steeped in the same manner as 
any other hemp yielding plant from 15 to 25 days, but is not 
afterwardMIhtched but instead of that process the fibre is 
peeled stripes by women and children. It is cheap¬ 

er thftn Miiqt and of much easier cultivation;—the cfdtivation 
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inoreasiiig yearly. Probably if a better mode of preparing the 
fibre were introduced; it would result in the production of a 
much superior article. This however is conjecture. 

13. Hmvp (Ganja and Bhang) from the CaruMs SaUva. 
Hu's yields a superior flax to the above plant: but as it is 
an Abkaree cultivation, only small plots are cultivated here 
and there for the Ganja-Bhan<ji and Majoon produced from 
its leaves. These are highly intoxicating drugs and would 
come more properly under the article of medicinal substan- 
<!e8; were it not that the bark yields with careful preparation 
a fibre which would answer well for coarse canvas and other 
])ur|x)ses. Whetlier from its other known qualities it would 
be safe to cultivate it in large quantities is a jjoint that I will 
not here venture to discuss. 

14. Hemp (Madho or MaUalatta) This produces a voiy 
sn[)erior fibre with groat length of staple and as it requires littlo 
or no cultivation, would, it appears to me, be a most valuable 
production. The plant however takes some years coming to 
maturity. It is a land of aloe— Gaerfmra racemosa, and is 
much used for fences, as when full grown it is impassable by 
cattle or by men, and might bo a useful defence to fortresses 
grown under tlie Ramparts. Its impenetrable shade however 
harbours vermin. ’ I have seen linen canvas and duck woven 
from the fibre which appeared to me to leave little to bo de¬ 
sired. The preparation of the fibre is very simple, simply 
slightly maceratiiig the leaf and then boating it with wooden 
mallets on a stone to separete the fibrino from the woodytand 
other matter. Doubtless an imjuoved method of separating 
the fibre would produce a superior article. I am not aware 
that in tliis district at least it is an article of comnierce but 
much of it is prepared for private consumption; as it makes 
first rate well ropes. 

15. Munj, an inferior hemp prepared from tlie bark of the 
tall grass called Saccluirum Munja. It is much used on the 
banks of tlie Ganges for ro))c, and towing linos tor the river 
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boats:—^and also for roofing string, but I am not awaro that 
it has become an iiriicle of export Its production could bo 
increased indefinitely:—as it is a plant requiring no cultivation 
whatever. It would probably make a good cordage. 

16. Semul (silk cotton) the produce of a large tree Bom- 
bax Heptaphyllum very common in the forest of the Kymore 
Bange and I believe in most parts of Lidia. I have seen spe- 

' cimons of cloth woven from it, which appeared rough but 
warm and comfortable. Its principal use is however for stuf¬ 
fing beds and pillows, for Avhich it requires no preparation, 
and I have little doubt, wore the article known in Europe it 
would in a great measure supersede featliors for stuffing beds 
and pillows, being a vegetable fibre and as soft as swan’s down, 
it would in damp weather be more wholesome; while it could 
no doubt be turned to imiiortant use in some materiiils as an 
auxiliary to cotton, to which its peculiar luster would impart a 
glassy and silky appearance. This however must bo left for 
manufacturers to decide. 

17. Moulain —this is the beaten fibre prepared from the bark 
of a common gigantic liamis of tlie Kymore Bange. It is also 
known in the Rajmahnl hills, and probably all over India and 
forms a very serviceable substitute for strings made from Hemp 
or jute for roofing and other puiqjoses. 

18. Chape or Chabe is a similar substance prepared from 
the bark of the root of tlie Paras PipuJ, and is much used as 
tethers for cattle, and many other agricultural purposes. 
Those can be obtained in any quantity and at a very cheap 
rate. 

19. Buggak is a wild grass which is ready for cutting in 
October and November. Several hundred thousand maunds 
are cut annually in the forest of the Kymore range:—and it is 
sold for roofing and other purposed, when made into a coarse 
twine tt answers for tying thatch and bamboos, as well as for 
bottoming thd cots or charpays of the lower orders as well a 
more expensive artiele. Mndi of it finds its way to. the rivep 
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but 1 fancy it ae all consumed in tliis country, and would 
be but of little use in the manufactures of Europe. 

20. Many other fibrous substances are known to the'natives 
and locally used, but the above are all that I am aware of as 
known to commerce. It must tiierefore be left to commerce to 
develope other products. I have not included the silk or the 
tUBser silk in tliis article:—as I am only treating of vegeta¬ 
ble fibres, and as they ai-e animal tissues their introduction 
hero would be out of place, and they will perhaps come in with 
more propriety under the section of manufactures. 

R. W. Bingham. 

Ohynepore : 1862. JTon^. Asst. Magistrate. 


Section III. 
Oil Seeds. 


Oil seeds of one kind or another arc of universal cultivation 
all over India, and the cultivation of them is capable of almost 
indefinite increase. In fact the cultivation of the staple will 
only bo limited by the demand. It possesses a great advan¬ 
tage over all the staples, inasmuch as it is one already fa¬ 
miliar to the people all over Hisdostan; and most kinds of oil 
producing seeds under cultivation, can be cultivated in con¬ 
junction, and as an auxiliary, to any and almost every crop. 
Oil bearing seed are sown equally with wheat, oats, barley, 
grain, motha: Ruhur and in fact with every thing but rice. 

2. Every village has its Tales i. e. oil presser who after a 
most primitive and laborious fashion (see model No. 2.) ex¬ 
tracts probably of the extractable oil: and as he considers the 
labour of himself and family with the solitary bullock which 
patiently does his work, well paid if they earn their, daily food ; 
and^ like the animal he works with, asks for no more, the pro¬ 
cess if an imperfect is a tolerably cheap one. 
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8. The cJdragh or small -baked day saucer with its wide 
of half twisted cotton, being the universal substitute for our 
lamp, aud light only being wanted by the people for <he sim¬ 
ply animal purposes of seeing how to eat, or drink, or guard 
against reptiles and tliioves during the night: it is not to bo 
wondered at that they care little about the quality of the light: 
and I am only surprised they have not resorted to the expe¬ 
dients of keeping glow-worms or fireflies in bottles for that pur¬ 
pose : were it not that the cost of the necessary bottle and the 
trouble of catching tlie glow-worms or fireflies, would far out¬ 
weigh in their opinion the value of their gratis light. The 
light they at present obtain by their chiraghs costs more dur¬ 
ing tlie mouth than the glowworm process would in a similar 
time: and gives almost the same light, but this extremely la¬ 
bour-saving people will di,sburso their daily half farthing for 
the coarse and mircfined oil which the village 7 alee or oilman 
expresses from the seed with which the people themselves fur¬ 
nish him; it being an understood fact that any oil sold by the 
village Taleo, must have been eabbaged (I can thuik' of no 
other phrase) from the seed given liim by other parties for tlie 
expressure of their own oil. 

4. You will see by tlie model of a “ village oil crushing ma~ 
chine'’' forwarded with this, tliat the process is a very simple 
one indeed, and as tlie model accompanies tins paj)er, it will bo 
unnecessary to describe it further than to say that by tlieweiglit 
of tlie seed crusher himself, seated ujiou a moveable hori¬ 
zontal lever, pressing in its turn on a perfiendiculai* beam (or 
nearly so) rising from it and working with a head piece ujwn 
the rough piece of 'Wood in a sloping ijosition aided by the 
eternal round of the bullock most primitively^ attached, with¬ 
out harness; the oil seed is crushed into paste and oventually 
hard cake in tlic large stone or wooden mortar.in whidi this 
larg|i.^pestil works : while tlie unpurified oil runs out of tlie 
ori^lllvibelow into vessels placed to receive it. A fresh eliange 
df seed is introduced wiUiout much trouble :—and the old cake 
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extmetod and so tho work goes on from one year to another; 
no improvement in the process being ever attempted or wished 
for. Indeed it is eertain tliat if any cheap improvemenf should 
be introduced by accident: and tho Talces by any chance bo 
brought to use it, then customers would cither not use tifio 
oil: as not being produced according to tho chistoor or custom 
of their forefathers ;—or the Talce himself would use it as a 
labour mving machine in its primitive sense, i. c. he would 
only work it daily long enough to provide on his simple scale 
for his daily wants and then enjoy tho true otinm dujnitatum 
orientals by an exti’a allowance of sleep aird idleness : or per¬ 
haps in quarrelling with bis fellows : but woi'k longer or harder 
than necessary to secure big daily food he certainly woidd not; 
and if urged to do so by his best customer would indignantly aslt*, 
“what? have I not food in my house!”—the said house 
being a miserable hovel, which an English or Scotch fanner 
would not condemn his j)igs to, but which answers tho purpose 
of a roost and a shelter for tho jxsasant of Behar. Ho has no 
thought of tho moiTOw; when sickness comes on him he has 
no resource: and ho either dies like a dog in a ditch or recovers 
to find himself in debt to his mohajim (or money lender) who 
treats him as a slaVo until his advances are repaid. 

5. It has often struck me that the introduction by European 
firms of oil factories and oil pressing machines would bo far 
bettor ■tfian -buying the crude seed: and the cost of transmit¬ 
ting the prejiarcd oil to the market would be far less than that 
of sending seed the same distance, while tho oil cake produced 
could bo easily consumed in tho country as cattle food, respect¬ 
ing wliich there would bo no prejudice to overcome: while the 
local consumption of oil from such factories would be great 
after tho first prejudices were overcome. The factories might 
deal in a great measure on the principle of barter to suit na¬ 
tive habits, i. c. giving a certain quantity of oil for a stated 
qiiauftty of each kind of oil seeds; as experience might dic¬ 
tate : while,the establishment of such factories in the interior 
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would etimalote the production of the seed; and .gradually a 
large commerce. 

6 . It will be answered to this that Hydraulic presses Ac. 
have been instituted and have not answered. I answer that 
is true: and will shew reason, at least what seems reason to 
me why it should not answer. Man is a gregareous ani¬ 
mal ; and kind seeks kind; the conseqnence of this truism is 
that all efforts to Hstablish Oil Factories have boon m^o in 
stations where our countrymen congregate together. What 
would be the fate of our Indigo planter if ho established his vat 
and his head quarters in P.-itna, Benares, Dinapore or in the 
Tmik-square of Calcutta. The answer would be that he must 
soon shut up his establishment as an unprofitable speculation, 
while the same capital cmployod in the Molfusil earns him a 
competence, and sometimes a foi’tnne. So it would bo with 
oil factories properly worked. They must be worked on tlio 
site, of the grondli of their staple ; and make themselves known 
to the people. Capital is wasted in stations for the production 
of ctmntry produce of any kind: and the adage holds good hero, 
as elsewhere: that it is “ the early bird who catches the 
worm.” 

7. India even when wanting water for •irrigation has still 
a vast water power at command for manufacturing and other 
purposes; and why the water power of her streams shonld 
not bo used for flour mills, oil mills, and other similar purposes 
is a mystery, or would be so were it not that the government 
have hitherto systematically discouraged European settlement; 
and indisposed the independent European to settlement in the 
vast interior. Indigo planters are the solitary exception to tlm 
general rule and they have managed to extend with the exten¬ 
sion of the empire: and had government and government 
officers been, in the first establishmeiit of bur rule, the local oil 
seed crushers, as they were the local Indigo planters and silk 

C oers, probably that article of commerce also might at 
me have been much more fully developed. It is my 
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candid opinion that the old crushing or pounding mill of Erig> 
land worked at first by water power here and there, would as 
a commercial speculation pay well: and at the same tifaie by 
its local demand, increase to indefinite extent the cultivation 
of oil seeds; while by giving a purer oil and by these im¬ 
proved processes extracting a larger qnantily from the seed; they 
would be sure of local custom eventually ; and again by the 
lightness-of their article of export as compared with sending 
the seed to Calcutta and thence to England: witli its compact¬ 
ness as to bulk and non-liability to deterioration, efiecting a 
saving In freight and insurance and a consequent saving in cost 
to the English consumer, they would be certain of the English 
market to the exclusion of foreign oils and thus India and Eng¬ 
land (countries under tho same sovoreigji) might mutually be¬ 
nefit each other; but oil factories to be successful at present, I 
must emphatically state, must be located in the interior: in the 
same sense that an Australian sheep farmer; or an American 
maple sugar manufacturer locates himself in tho “ busl^’^ I 
throw out these hints for what they are worth, and hope they 
will be dealt with accordingly. 

8 The principal kinds of Oil seed cultivated for oil in this 
district are as fdllovfs. 

I. Mustard seed (Sinapis ramosa) Sursoou. 

II. Rape seed (Sinapis dichotoma) Sursoon, 

III. Til (Sesamum Orientale) Til. 

IV. Saffixiwer ( ) Runum or Burge. 

V. Castor plant ( ) Rlieeree. 

VL Linseed (Linum usitatissimnm) Teesee. 

VII. Cotton seed (Gossypium Herbaeeum) Kapas. 

VII. Poppy seed ( ) Cfyeun. 

•vn. Thistle ( )Bhur-Bhur* 

vni. Anise coriander and other seeds. 

9 In addition to the above there are the seeds of several 
trees more or leas wild, at any rate not cultivated specially 
for their ojl, but which still produce it in considerable quan- 

2 Y 
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titiea, and in many instanoes to «o large an extent .aa to have 
a recognized commercial value. Tliey are:— 

1. MaAaioah (Bassia Latifolia) Quoindah or McJumah- . 

IL Nind} (Molia azedirachta) Nimb. 

IIL Chironjee (Chironjoe sapida) Chironjee. 
mid some others; but those are the principal and I may men¬ 
tion that the coeoanut palm does not grow in this part of India. 
I will now give what information I am acquainted with res¬ 
pecting them and the cultivated oil bearing plants. 

10 Mustard seed or Sttrsoou (Sinapis ramosa.) This is 
grown generally mixed with the rape seed also called Stirsoon, 
althougli the plant is a distinctly differing one, and the seed 
is a whitish yellow:—^while the' seed of the Rape (Sinapis 
dichotoma) is a dark brown. I have never seen them grown 
separately:—though such is the case in many parts of the 
country, and ought to be the case here. It is grown extensive¬ 
ly all over the district principally for local consumjition, and 
bein^sown in the month of October is generally sown as an 
auxiliary with grain crojis, amongst which its white and 
bright yellow flower are easily distinguished. Being always 
sown as an auxiliary, it is impossible to ascertain what would 
be its yield per aero if sown separately. It loves the loams, 
and does not take kindly to any of the clays. It is ready 
before the close of February for cutting, and is always cut 
slightly grown—or tlio seed pods would burst and scatter the 
seed. Being cut the plant is drie<l in the, thrashing floor by 
the heat of the sun, which docs its work in 3 or 4 days, w'hon 
the seed is easily thrashed out. Cattle cat tlie broken stalks, 
but I should not imagine it was a very nutritious food for 
them. It is sold in the Bazar at froni IG to 20 seers per 
Bupee, and yields under tlio native method of crushing 30 
per cents of a tolerably pure oil, vthile the residue or cake is 
used as %4jjpd for cattle. It would yield more and a purer 
oil uit)|^tiie action of the oil pressing and purifying proces- 
°°° I think would yield 35 to 40 per cents 
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of its gross weight. It is largely used by the nathre cofmmu- 
nily, with their food instead of ghee, under the name of 
Metah or sweet oil; although for all other purposes it fosses 
under the name of Kurwah or bitter oiL , Most natives pre¬ 
fer it for tlie preparation of their curries and other warm 
dishes. Tlio native oilman gives 1 seer or 25 per cent of the 
expressed oil for every four seers of seed sent him, he keep¬ 
ing the balance and the oake as the price of his labour, so 
tliat with the seed at 16 seers per Rupee the value of the oil 
would be 4 seers per Rupee. 

11 y«i*(Sosamum Oidoutale)—of tliis usefiil plant there are 
in this district two kinds, and both are extensively sown in 
various parts. The first is sown in July«and is ready for 
resij>ing in Kartk or Awjhun —^say in Novoihbor; the seed is 
sown in August, but they are both ready nearly at the same 
time. These plants are also sown as auxiliaries but with the 
high land rain crops sucli .as Ruhur, Motha &c &c. The seed 

has about the same value as sursoon in the Bazars, but the 

' 11 

oil being thinner and purer—and almost tasteless, wliile burn¬ 
ing with little smoke, is extensively used in Indian perfumery. 
It is extracted from the seed in the same maimer as the for¬ 
mer. The residue or cake is eaten by the poorer classes as an 
article of food: and is greedily devoured by cattle. It grows 
in sandy loams. 

12. /r«’s.ww or Bunyals—There are two varieties 

of the same plant r the first being without prickles and the 
other prickly. They both produce the Safflower dye of com- 
raoreo, which is simply tijo flowers gathered while the seeds 
are forming. Owing to the prickly qualities of the Burrya 
it is not so much sown as the Kwssum, as it is an unpleasant 
task to gather its flowers on account of the pVicklo Avith which 
they armed: and it is generally sown with the spring cereal 
crops as a kind of fence. Its yield of seed is large, in pro- 
iwrtion, and both kinds yield about the same quantity, the 
uatites asserting that abstracting the flowers for die does not 
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affeot the' weight of teed. I ehotikl ioiagine that this was 
a mistaken notion. The Kussam is grown tegely by the 
Qmries, the same men who grow opium, and as they use bodi 
flower and seed; and irrigate freely, the plant yields largely. 
The oil is expressed in the same manner as the other oil seeds; 
after the husks have been removed the husks of the seed 
are thick and would weigh about ^ of the weight of seed. 
When they are removed 25 per cent of the remainder vfill 
represent the extractable oil, which is of a light color and 
bums well. I am only surprised that it has not been brought 
more into use for English lamps. I use scarcely any other 
oil. There is also another way of extracting the oil, which 
is I think so peculiar tliat I will'attempt to describe it. It 
renders the oil useless for btirning jmrposes, charring it in 
fact:—but this is the oil used by the native agriculturist for 
greasing his well ropes, leathern well buckets &e. and in fact 
all leather work used for exposure to water. It is a rude still 
with process inverted, g 
someming like the 
rough sketch in the J'S 
margin, a hole is dug ^ -v | 
in the ground deep | £ 

enough to receive an 
earthen jar or Ghur- 
rah of any capacity ; -2 J ^ 
on the mouth of which 1'3-la 
is placed an earthen ° 
plate with a hole of -.eico 

about a quarter of an inch diameter bored in its centre. 
Above this is placed anotlier similar jar nearly filled with the 
Bhnrrali or Kussum seed inverted upon the plate. The junc¬ 
ture of the three is luted with clay:—and earth there filled in 
up to some inchqs above the juncture of the vessels, in fact 
up to the fwell above the neck of the upper inverted vessel. 
Dried ^^Ofirdting is there heaped above the upper vessel and 
set The fire is kept in ignition for about half an hour, 

•wh^lj^s removed. Hic upper inverted vessel is found to 
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be about lialf full of chacred seed and the lower one which 
tras imbedded in the ground about one third full of a black 
sticky oiL By this process the oil as well as the 'seed is 
charred, but the natives assert that it is idi the more valuable 
for tlie preservation of leathern vessels exposed to the action 
of water. It might be worth the while of chemists to cnqturo 
why tins should be, and whether this kind of oil would be of 
any commercial value at homo. The yield of oil by this 
jjTocess is more than a fomth larger than by tlie press. 

13. The castw oU plant has two or tliree marked varieties 
and is largely cultivated principally for home use; but a 
considerable quantity for the castor oil Factories of Dinapore. 
Tho native process only succeeds in making a very impure oil, 
which is so offensive for its snmky qualities in burning that 
it is not sought after by them for that piu’pose; but only for 
anointing loatheni well ropes, shoes &c. and being a cheap oil 
is largely used for tlie latter purj)ose. It is thick and viscid, 
and, extracted under the native process, soon turns rancid;— 
while by the Eurojiean process it is next to the cocoanut oil 
one of tho purest and best burning oils known. The plant 
requires scarcely any cultivation:—and in soutli Shahabad is 
oftener sown in the bordci’s of a valuable field as an hedge 
than for any other piu-jmscs. It loves however a sandy loam, 
and will not grow in the clays. Its yield under the native 
process is about 33 per cent of tho impure oil above describedt 
—and I believe g larger quantity, and I know a purer oil is 
extracted by the European process. Newly cleared jungle 
lands grow tho caster plant abundantly, and its extended cul¬ 
tivation is only bounded by the demands in tlie market, as 
long as the rates are remunerative:—^for although the sowing 
and tendonce of tho plant costs little trouble; yet the picking 
of the seed is a troublesome process, and it requires a much 
larger amount of room to come to perfection. Tho natives 
sow Md uproot tho plant yearly. I do not know why this 
should,be as it grows and yields abundantiy the second and 
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ihird years in hedges or other open places. Wlien onltiva* 
ted by itself the natives always sow the seed too dose, and 
consequently the plant is comparatively smali:—^for attaining 
its full perfection, no place is better for it than a hedge or a 
bank. 

14. tjimeed (linnin usitatissimum ) is a well known plant 
almost all over tiie world, but is iu most parts of civilized 
Europe more cultivated for its flax tliau tor its seed. In Rus¬ 
sia and iu India the contrary is the ease, and it may fairly 
be said tliat in India its flax })rodaeing qualities are unknown. 
It is therefore cultivated as an Oil seed alone. It is however 
probable tliat the stunted plant grown in India would lie of 
little use as a flax bearer, uutil improved cultivation had again 
raised its standard of height. • In the Punjab and iu Seindo 
oonsiderablo attention has of late been jiaid to this subject and it 
would bo au additional staple to the agricultural resources of 
Shaliabad and Behar, could it ho brought under cultivation as 
a flax bearer here, which it doubtless could bo with the same 
advantage as in the Punjab. As this section is however de¬ 
voted to Oil seeds aiouo 1 shall only consider flic jilant in that 
capacity, for which purjKisc it is largidy eultivatotl. It is al¬ 
ways grown in Shahabad as an auxiliary (Top with wheat, 
Masoor, Barley and other sjjring crops ; and its bright blue 
flowers are a pleasing relief to the yellowish brown of the 
other cereals. 1 have never known it cultivated alone, so that 
I have no data as to its probable yield jier BfX'gah or acre. 
It would probably not bo found to differ much from the Linseed 
crops of England in tliat resjioot: wore the cultivation equal, 
by which I mean, were the same labour bestowed upon its 
cultivation, which however is not the case iu this district at 
least. Its favourite soil appears to be the black clay (KniHe) 
but it is sown largely in other soils, ^d the only difficulty to 
its indefinite extension appears to bo the want of facilities for 
Mnyiag the crop to market. It is therefore grown in f^uth 
BiwWbiRl principally for home oonsnmption, and is used 
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l«i^ 3 r f(». lamps under the name of Teese ka TeU, Under 
tlie native process wliich is the same as previously described, 
it produces 16 per cent of Oil:—^wliat it produces with the 
European method, I am unable to say. The native method 
produces a tolerably clear looking oil, but it smokes much in 
burning 5 showing that a large proportion of vegetable fibre 
finds its way through the mdo press unto the pure oil: consider¬ 
able quantities .arc grown near the Ganges for export. The 
price varies much according to the season and the quantity 
in the market. I have known it sell for Rs. 40 or £4 sterling 
per ton and I have known it fetch double the price. Until 
Roads—Railroads and canals with better modes of con¬ 
veyance than exist at present, equalize prices, no average of 
price can bo given, with any certainty: as one season in 
one part of the country, may have been favoimable:—and in 
ajtiothor part unfavom’ablo, all within a radius of twenty miles 
and tlio two places shew a diffcrenca of 50 per cent in the 
selling price as well as in production, thus shewing how im- 
j>erfoct aro tho means of transport from one part of the coun¬ 
try to another which would otherwise equalize prices by cen¬ 
tering the produce in tlm tlcarest msirkol till a medium was 
found, or in other Vords til^ fiarther export to tlmt place was 
unprofitable. 

15. CoUmi seeds—Benoul (Gossypium Hcrbaceum or Indi- 
emn) is tlie seed of the cotton ])ods of Kupas after the fibre 
has been removed by tho Churka. It is more used as a food 
for cattle that as an oil iwodncing seed and is considertd in 
cotton localities to bo a better food for tho working Bullock 
than grain. It produces under tho action of the native oil 
mill, 25 per cent of a good oil, which by being purified 
might grow into an extensive article of commerce. *1 do not 
think it would answer to export the seed as owing to the fibre 
adhering to it and perhaps from other causes it is very liable 
to hefit, and deteriorate, in Bulk. The oil is said to be a vei^’’ 
useful qH, more so tlian most others for machinery purposes. 
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16. Poj^md. (&fyeam or PostaJi kndma.) fbe Pappy 
plant is Jaigely cultivated in ali parts of Shahabad aad 
Beliar as also in the neighbouring district, for the drag which 
is a govenment monopoly, the well known opium of commerce. • 
The seed has no intoxicating qualities, but has a sweet taste 
and is used parched by the lower classes of natives as a food 5 
it is also much used by the sweetmeat makers as an addition 
in their wares. This and the seed of the Til (Sesamum 
Orientale) are the only oil seeds with the exception of the 
cocoanut, which as far as I know is used for tliat purpose. 

It produces under tlio native method a clear limpid oil:— 
which however has the disadvantage of burning voiy quickly. 
About 30 per cent of oil is extracted and tlie cake is then 
sold as a food to the poorer classes. The oil at present sells 
at about 5 seers per Rupee. It appears to me that this oil if 
properly prepared would from its thin and limpid character 
be admirably adapted to supersede many of the pm^oses if not 
all whore the more expensive olive oils of southern Franco 
and Italy are now used: and would be an admirable watch¬ 
maker’s oil. I tlu-ow this out as a suggestion for more practi¬ 
cal men to decide. Tlic production of this seed is only limited 
by the production of the poppy. • 

17. ThiMU. Bhur Bhur Sfc. several species of the common 
thistles of India produce small black seeds which yield a 
large proportion of oil. These seeds arc gathered only by 
the poorer classes and the oil expressed for their own use. 

It is very smoky when burnt, but otherwise of good quality. 
None of these thistles are an object of cultivation bnt grow 
abundantly in a wild state; and it is only noted in this place 
because it is a well known oil bearing seed. 

18. Atiise seed • (saumpL) Coriander med ( Dhmiah ) 
Cummorin seed (jira or Kamun) are all oil bearing seeds, 
but as they are the subjects of a garden cultivation, and are 
grown as spices and not for their oil bearing qualities I 
only' MMBtioh them here in a recapitulation of oil bearing 
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plants. Their oil is extracted for perfumery and medicinal 
purposes, but I have no data as to the quantity of their 3 deld 
or tlie commercial value of the oil. ' 

19. I will now ])roeeed to notice the few common oQ 
bearing trees, as stated, under Para 9 of this paper. 

20. Malvmoali (Bassia Latifolia.) This is a forest tree grow¬ 
ing in large quantities all over the country; and in great 
abundance in the Kymore Range. It produces a very hard 
wood which is serviceable for many purposes. Few zemin¬ 
dars will sell the tree, as it is a source of yearly profit to 
them. First from its flower-buds which drop when ripe and 
have to the European olfactories a very ottensive and sickly 
smell. The flowers are used by the native distillers for 
the purpose of pro])aring the common couiiOy litiuor, and arc 
also used in cakes as food for both men and cattle which de¬ 
vour them eagerly. They fatten the cattle rapidly, but it 
would not answer to fatten cattle for the slaughter house, as 
the meat would have tlie ottensive flavour of the flower. After 
the floTiver has fallen, the second source of profit is from a 
largo kernel which is formed after the flower fidls which con¬ 
tains one or two seeds. These bear tlie name of Quoindah 
and from them -is jiroducnd a rich buttery peculiar sweet 
thick oil; little of which however finds its M’ay into the open 
market as the Quoindah is bought up by Bunnialis and Mu- 
liajuns for the purpose of expressing the oil and adulterating 
the ffhee (Buffalo Butter) so largely used in all Indian cookery, 
I should say from what 1 can hear and learn that but little 
ghee finds its way into the markets of Benares, Patna and 
particularly Calcutta; without having been previously more 
or loss adulterated with Quoindah (Maliawah) oil. It will 
doubtless when better known, become a. valuable artichidif 
commerce, but the seed would not keep. Tlie yield of >^ 
from tlie Quoindah is about 33 per cent; and its residue^ 
cak§ forms food for both men and cattle. 

21.. Ifimb (Melia Azadirachta) Nind>. Tins is a large 

2 7 . 
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forest tree yielding a wood nsed fin- cabinet purpose; and re¬ 
sembling the Toon wood (Cedrela Toona.) It produces abun¬ 
dantly small yellow seeds which drop firoin the tree when ripe. 
These pulpy fruits contain a kernel;—^and are eagerly ga¬ 
thered by the poorer classes. The kernel yields about 25 per 
cont-of bitter impure Oil; which smokes offensively in burn¬ 
ing. The Oil is however much valued in native pharmacy as a 
liniment. I do not know whether this qualify is known or 
valued by European practitioners or no. Tlio kernel would 
not bear exportation, but the oil might be found useful and 
its production is only limited by the quantity of the trees plan¬ 
ted, which are hardy and grow in any soil. 

22. Chironjee (chironja Sapida.) Tliis is a common forest 
tree all over the Kymoro Range and doubtless in other parts 
of India. It produces a small sweetish black fruit called pyor 
or pyal with a hard kernel. The Hill people dry”- the fruits and 
then pound up pulp and kernel in a mortar as required for 
their bread. The Kernel itself when broken yields the delica¬ 
cy known so well in the native bazars as Chironjee which 
sells at 1 or 2 seer per Rupee. The taste when parched is agree¬ 
able to the European palate and appears something between 
the pistachio and the almonds. It is rather larger than a 
grain of barley and each kernel contains two grains. The 
kernel of the Chironjee when the outer nut is removed yields 
nearly 50 per cent of a delicious and pure oil, but it is seldom 
met in the market as the kernel itself hnds a ready sale as a 
dessert to be oaten with raisins or alone. 

23. I think I have now exhausted my knowledge of this 
subject.. Doubtless there are many more oil bearing plants and 
trees, but I am unacquainted with them. Other persons wiU bo 
able to supply the deficiency. 


R. W. Bingham. 
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Section IV. 

Medicinal Substances. 


I cannot pretend to much knowledge of these matters, and 
as erroneous description would be worse than useless:—and 
no correct description of use or preparation can bo had from 
native practitioners, who are for the most part mere quacks 
and have no recognised pharmacopea; I have thought it 
bettor to confine myself to a mere list of names of Medici¬ 
nal substances as far as I can learn them, verifying them as 
far as I can by their scientific names and specifying also, in 
the same superficial manner, the diseases for which they are 
used and adding a few remarks when I can speak from per¬ 
sonal knowledge. Probably tliis list in the hands of a medical 
man might enable him to ve 4 fy how far these medicines would 
answer for Emropean practice in which several of them are 
already known. 


2 For Fevers and Febrile symptom. 


L 

Shahtaira 

( Oldcnlandia biflora 

) 

11. • 

hasawrqn 

( Cordia Myxa 

) 

III. 

Kashme 

^ ... ... 

) 

IV. 

Mokooee 

( Solanun Nigrum 

) 

V. 

Melophur 

^ ... ... 

) 

VI. 

Toolsee 

( Ocimura Sanctum 

) 

VIL KukraoandJui (. 

) 

VIII Fatal Nindf 

( ••• ••• ••• 

) 

IX. 

Surphoukha 

(. 

) 

X. 

Chiretta 

(.) 

This is a well 


known tonic and febrifuge, and is probably more extensively 
known, than any other in India. Its properties are well 


known in Europe also. 

XL Gooreech ( ... ) 

XIL Kulupmth (... ) 
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XllL Semul Kapas ( Bombax Heptaphyllnin) 

XIV. Kutkcmmja (... ... ... ) This drug 

is also much used in native Hospitals. 

3. Astringents. 

I. Nimb ( Melia azedirachta ) The leaf is 

much used for poultices in sores or wounds, either cold or hot. 
A solution of Nimb loaves in hot water, and applied as a bath 
relieves pain—as also docs the local applications of Nimb seed 
oil; w'hich is said to bo a valuable application in liheumatism. 

IL BiU (Egle Mamielos.) The wood apple is a most valu¬ 
able medicine in dysentery—either used in a jwwdered state ; 
—cut in slices and made into preserve, sucked raw—or Bell 
sherbet 1 was eured of a very severe dysentery in a few 
days by the use of the preserve; and can confidently recom¬ 
mend it Its taste is pleasant and I should say would be 
peculiarly applicable for the dysenteric symptoms and diar¬ 
rhea of children. Lieut. Pogson’of Simla sells a preparation 
from tlie wood apple, which is also used with great success. 

III. Bluing (cannabis sativa) a coaling drink made from 
a preparation of the leaves of the plant It produces if dnmk 
to excess a dreamy intoxication, but it is much used by native 
practitioners as a remedy in dy.senteric diseases. 

IV. Anar (Pomegranate.) The bark of the Pomegranate 
is a powerfid astringent:—and a solution of it is given for 
worms:—It is also used for other pur})oses:—while the cool¬ 
ing sherbet prepared from tlio fruit is particularly grateful in 
fevers. 

V. Kutch or Kuth. Is a powerM astringent and is pre¬ 
pared in largo quantities in the Kymoro range. It appears 
to me that it would be a valuable addition to the resources of 
European Tanneries for the preparation of Leather. 

4. Pain. 

I. Sondah Oil. 

II. Mustard Oil. 

III. Samif (Anise) 
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5. Ointments. 

L Ghow kooroo (... ... ... ... ) 

IL Cltahaxouv (... ... ... ... ) 

IIL UurHur ( Olcome Viscosa) 

IV. Sejarroo (... 

V. Ghikuwar (Aloe Porfoliata). The inspissated Juice 
of this plant yields the aloes drug of commerce. 

VI. Burmee (... ... ... ... ) 

VII. Okafihawiir{.,. ... ... ... ) 

VIL Dhutoorahf^ ... ... ... ) A sleeping 

potion of great and deadly efficacy is also prepared from 
this:—and a preparation of the black Dhutoorah is used with 
a powerful and useful effect in Asthma. 


VIll. Burriarrah ( ... 

6 To cause snoozing. 

...) 

I. Snuff, prepared from tobacco leaves. 

II. Nutchikimnee. ( ... ... 

...) 

7. Medicines for children. 


1. Aymain ( ... 

... ) 

II. Artemisia Vulgaris. 

III. Jasutnqrree. 

) 

8. Punjatives. 


I. S(um(i. (... ... ... 

... ) 

II. J^iuck Suit (... ... ... 

.y ) Generally 

combined with Senna, it has an offensive smell and taste. 

III. Amn/tos (Cania fistula.) This is a powerful purgative 
and is much used. The purgative powers reside in the seed 
vessels;—and I believe a purgative oil, little if at all inferior 

to croton is expressed from the seed. 


9. For digestive powers. 

I. Akhawun (... ... . 

10 Befrigerant Medicines. 

) 

L MooUee ( Radish.) 

11. Khurfa ( Do ) 

IIJ. Sheeshum leaf (Balherpia Svieoo.) 
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IV. KJteera seed (Cnctunis Sativus.) 

V. Kukhniree seed (Cacomis Utilissimus.) 

11. Miscellaneous. 

I. Kassaundi (Cassia sophora.) 

IL Sum Babul (Mimosa Arabics.) 

III. Himli (fimit) (Tamarundus Indieus.) 

rV. Dudhi (Asclepias rosea.) 

V. Cabcd} chinni (Piper cubea or cubebs.) 

VI. Peppermint (Piper Mentha.) 

VII. Dhunnyah (Corriandcr.) 

VIII. Adrak (Ginger.) 

and numbers of others which I cannot call to mind. Should 
this imperfectly prepared list however have pointed out one 
new drug, which may alleviate one human suffering, or bo 
found a curative or even palliative in any one disease, or be 
the means of adding one to the many articles of commerce, 
which this country now supplies to the markets of the world, 
I shall be satisfied. 

12. The list from my want of the proper knowledge must 
necessarily be imperfect, and a number of germs in particular 
are omitted:—^while I have omitted a number of remedies used 
by native practitioners which T know to bo useless:—and 
which have only the feeble merit of being harmless; and it 
is probable I may have recorded names of drugs which on 
examination will also be foimd useless, but as I make no pro¬ 
fession of knowledge in the matter:—should such be found, 
I trust the error will be looked on indulgently:—^as no one 
likes even his ignorance to be laughe4 at. 

R W. Bingham, 
fjony. Asst. Magistrate. 
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Section V. 
Manufactures. 


Shahabad is^n almost wholly Agrictdtural District and in 
tho extended sense of the word possesses no manufactures of 
importance or at least none which are exported in such quan¬ 
tities as to give it a name as a manufacturing district I am 
not certain however whether the quiet nature of its local ma¬ 
nufactures may not absorb a larger amount of money than 
some districts which have pre-eminently obtained the name of 
manufacturing. It is moreover extremely difficult to obtain 
any statistics of Indian manufacture: as owing to tho system of 
caste, and hereditary trades and professions, which trades 
and jtrofessions arc carried on, not as tlicy are in England or 
in other civilized countries in large manufactimies or factories, 
but in tho recesses of tho private house, and even in the 
zenanna, and further owing to tlic system of bai’ter which pre¬ 
vails : and tho comparatively small quantity of manufactured 
goods which are exposed for sale in the Bazaars: it is almost 
impossible to obtain an even approximate idea of their value. 

2. Still by known results we can to a certain extent cal¬ 
culate causes; and in tho absence of any other gtiide these re¬ 
sults must bo tiikcn as our standard: and I shall take care to 
avoid any excess in results, so that as a general inile I thmk 
25 per cent might bo safely added to all my calculations. , 

3. Shahabad has few centres of manufactnries, in fact I 
know of none except ^asseeram and JBuhbooah for carpets. 
SuJiar and Hurriergunge for paper, and Chynepore^ Sasseeram 
and Buhbooah, with perhaps Arrah —^for coarse cloth, and Sas- 
sooram for woollen and cotton carpets in imitation of the Per¬ 
sian ones. 

4., All those manufactures arc however family ones and only 
manufactured as sold, and always sold by a member of the 
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family which manufactures them, there is no stated mart, but 
any reasonable amount of goods may be made to order. This 
involves an extra expence of 10 to 20 per cent, as natives of 
India know but little or notliing of competition in trade j their 
favourite plan is combination. Thus if a large demand ensued, 
the manufacturers would all hope to bo sudden^ rich, combine 
and demand high prices, prices which would not be supported 
by any wholesome trade: and thtis inevitably lose the advan¬ 
tage of the demand, verifying tlie old adage of “ grasping at the 
shadow and losing tlie substance.” They arc besides from their 
fr.mily work and connections incapable of any sustained labour^ 
so that they could not be depended upon for any extra work. 
As a rule they will work for a bare subsistance and when that 
object is obtained will work for no more. They cannot either 
be depended upon to tlie quantity or for the quality of tlieir 
wares, for whatever their contract, tliey will alwaj-^ try to pass 
off inferior articles after their samples have been accepted. 
Moral honesty they have none ; neither have they any trade 
shame. Having no ambition to rise in tlie social sphere and being 
bound down if they had by the trammels of caste, trade hon¬ 
esty, or honor, or ambition to excel is unknown to them; 
the consequence is that no wise Eurofiean trader would con¬ 
nect himsdif witli any native manufacturer, and the only safe 
way to purchase their goods is in the markets after inspection. 
This of course involves an extra amount of labour and an 
amount of supervision wliich charged upon tlieir manufac¬ 
tures would render them unremunerative, otherwise there ai’e 
many native manufactures which could command a sale in the 
European markets, and which it will bo long ore the superior 
mode of European manufactures boats out of their own. 

5. It is all very.wcll for political economists to argue that 
India must be the producing and England tlic manufacturing 
country, could such a tlieory be carried out it would undoubt¬ 
edly lend to the advantage of both countries, but chwgcs 
which anywhere else on the globe involve at the most, a few 
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years; ui India involve generations: tbeir trades are heredi¬ 
tary ; and their manufactures only carried on by a certain class 
from generation to generation, such manufactures only being 
limited .by tho number of that class. From thoir edu¬ 
cation and training they arc incapable of doing any other 
work. With them thoir trade is their religion: and no mat¬ 
ter how low their trade or profession may be: they neither 
lio])e nor wish to rise above it; nor, so long as the present tram¬ 
mels of caste I'emain, could they do so even if they would. The 
Chaitiar although Hindoo will eat tlio flesh of a cow or bullock 
which has died fi’om disesxso, and wotild shrink from killing 
a cow or bullock tor the purpose. The Mussahir will catch 
rats .and snakes and eat them. Tlie Mullah will cat any tiling 
that swims in tho water; and the lower class ofMussulmon 
will eat almost any thing that flies, swims or walks provided the 
iC//wa or creed has been spoken over its flowing blood. They 
are not awake at all of thoir own inconsisteneios and close every 
argument by saying, “ Our flithei's and grandfathers did this ; 
how is it possible for us to do otherwise ?” This is the bane 
of India, and althougli she has made great progress dining 
our rule: it is in spite of her castes that she has dune so— 
wliile she would have made tenfold progress if she could only 
have liecn persuaded to tlnow them overboard altogether. 
Such a consuinmation is not unlikely in anotlier quaiicr of a cen¬ 
tury : il‘ the government will make up their mind to disregard 
caste in all public employment and in tlie army; but while 
the go\’ernment, and its officers support caste by only choosing 
their soldiers and then: servants from certain classes, tlie advo¬ 
cates of the old system have an argument which tliey do not 
refrain from using: and the argument being a valid one car¬ 
ries weight with it. I do not hesitate to say that the govern¬ 
ment by its direct action has fgught tlie battle for caste in India, 
and is still doing so. Tho people hate caste, and would gladly be 
free of its trammels, but they would lose more social distinction 
under our rule by so doing than they would under the Moham- 

3 A 
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medan luJe, and the result is that oven the Mohammedans of 
India all go back to caste. They hold the doctrine of the pro¬ 
phet of Mecca, but the Jallmha or weaver, and the Me/Uer or 
sweeper; the Hullatkor or Butcher, the Nao or Barber, and 
various other Mahomedan professors pride themselves as much 
on their caste as the most orthodox Hindoos do, and transmit 
their trades and professions from fatlier to son as absolutely as 
tlie most rigid Hindoo, wliile although all Mussulmen will on 
certain occasions eat in common, they will not eat fi’om the same 
tUsh, All this I believe is due to our governmental supjjort 
of caste: and which only perpetuates the Hindoo system under 
a new name, and will jxjrpctuatc it OA en if, the people l)ccomo 
Christian, thus rendering trades, miumfaetures and professions 
hereditary: which system while admitting of occasional excel¬ 
lence still binds the professions to a wearisome mediocrity and 
sameness, stifling invention as innovation and retaining every 
tiling, even trade morals, at the mark of their great grandfather. 

6. In a brief notice like this it is imi)ossiblo to divide the 
manufactures of Shahabad into classes, and as before saitl 
they are mostly of so domestic a nature that but few real 
results can be obtained by dividing them into heads, but a 
few notices may bo acceptable. 

7. Opium. This is produced very largely in Shahabad, and 
is only partially manufactured by the producer, it is manu¬ 
factured projierly speaking at the largo Government factories 
of Patna and Ghazeepore, which is then known to commerce 
as the Benares or Patna Opium. As however not more than 
four-fifths of the opium produced in the districts finds its way to 
the Government factories, its remaining one-fiflJi may bo termed 
a local manufacture:—and it can always be bought under proper 
precautions at Bs 4 per seer, were it not that the natives of 
India have no enm-gy:—and there is no loose European popu¬ 
lation with capital:—the retention of tlio Government mono¬ 
poly would be a farce: as smuggling opium to a very large 
amount could be easily managed:—and the profit weuld bo 
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fortain, while the first to aid it would be the Government 
native opium officials as they convive at the present •illicit 
sale. 

I have no means of knowing the annual value of the Opium 
produced in Shahabad, but with tlic allowances I have made 
such statistics could be easily obtained from the office of the 
Deputy o[)ium agent of Shahabad:—^and would be valuable as 
showing authoritatively what is the annual value of one of 
the largo manufactures of Shahabad. 

8. TwJIf/o. This is manufactured in Shahabad to a consi¬ 
derable extent:—and as is usual over all of the rest of India, 
it is by Enro])ean eneigy and ea})ilal alone. Native made 
Indigo lias no status in the market: nor have natives who 
can work much e.hoai)er, been able to compete with Euro- 
j)cans in the manufacture of this arti<ilc which bears so large 
a j)ro[)or)ion to the a uIuc of the exports of Hindostan. The 
manufacture of Indigo need not be described here, as it is so 
well known, it is however in Shahaba<l capable of great ex¬ 
tension and improA-cment and may be described as a third 
class Indigo i. c. allowing the first place to Bengal:—the 2ud 
to Tirhoot, and the third to Shahabad, Benares, Juanpore, 
and Azimghur, Avhile the 5th may be allowed to the AUalia- 
bad province and the Oth to Allyghur, Agra, and Delhi. In 
Shahabad the ])lantcr is not exposed to the extreme \-icissitndes 
of Ib-ngal and Tirhoot:—^but as a reverse ho will never 
make a sudden fortune. Ho has however the advantage of not 
making immense losses. The losses and gains in the manu¬ 
facture are both less and the jiroduction more steady; con¬ 
sequently tho position as filie planter is more safe. At present 
Shahabad produces an average of 5,000 factory maunds of In¬ 
digo or about 180 Tons of all kinds, which is invariably sent 
to Calcutta for sale, Avhence greater part is exported from thence 
to France, England and America. Tlie aA^orage valTio is about 
Rs. 150 per maund :—which Avill giA'e a total for tho district 
of Rs • 7,50,0000 or £ 75,000 sterling. Tliis production is 
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the rainimun; the maximum would probably riae to £ SSjOOO 
sterling. 

9. Sugar. The sugarcane is grown largely in all parts of 
the district:—^and almost every village has its field or fields of 
Hookh. This is sown in April and May by planting one of 
the knots of the sugarcane in the ground when well prepared 
for the purjwse. Seed is never used which may perhaps 
account for the continued deterioration of the cane. The canes 
are generally short., seldom rising more than 5 feet in 
height and vaiying from half an inch to one inch in dia¬ 
meter, The ground is always extremely well ju'cpared for 
sugorcane and no clods are allowed to remain bigger than 
a hazel nut, while watering until the rain falls is constant 
and weeding is cai’cfiilly performed. After the first fall of 
rain no further care, exce])t fenciftg is taken with the crop : 
after that :t is never hood or dug, and I shoiihl imagine 
that a little of tlie same careful and laborious work underta¬ 
ken before tlie rain falls, followed up after them in tlicsc es¬ 
sentials would matcrisilly improve the yield. This how'cver the 
naturally indcleiit native will not do. He will not work if 
providence will work for him, the consecjufaice is that in the 
rains much of liis crop runs to weed. Still the sugarcane is 
considered by the villagers to be an extremely paying crop, and 
but little encouragement would be needed to extojid the (ail- 
tivation tenfold. The cutting of the cane is commenced to¬ 
wards the close of December, and continues until February, 
while each field has its ow’u rude cru.shiiig mill much like the 
oil seed crushing mill described in a previous section, (and 
jllustrated by a model.) Tlie juice*of the cane after expres¬ 
sion is carried to the nide earthen fumaces, and transferred 
from one baking pan to anothei*, and is tiius gradually worked 
into Goor (or sugiir and Molasses combined) in square Imnps 
averaging about 30 tb weight: which is sold to tlie sugar re¬ 
finers at fixim 24 to Sfitb per Rupee, Those sugar refineries arc 
common all over the district but being altogether in tho*hands 
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of natives but few results can be obtained. The sugar pro¬ 
duced is however exported as I loam in considerable quantities 
while still larger quantities are required for local consump¬ 
tion. I have no data from which to calculate the actual pro¬ 
duction. The sugar prepared is well known in the market 
as Patna and Ghazooj)oro sugar, and finds its way to England 
under the name of “ East India”—It is wliite and clean, but 
not crystalized, the native manufacture apparently not admit- 
tuig of that operation, though the native candies ciystalize ad¬ 
mirably. 

10. Cotton or Calico manufactures are almost wholly for 
local consum])tion. I do not believe any are prepared for 
export, and although to a superficial observer the amounts of 
native manufactures would appear to be almost nil; still to 
those who know the ))coplo and their domestic economy and 
to whom the aggi'cgatc amount of consumption is known, that 
fact enables them to furnish statistics which will perhaps be 
looked ujtoti as 6xtravagant. Tliose which I shall famish are 
however not so, whatever they may appear to bo:—and will 
fully admit of the allowance I have mentioned in a former 
section. 

11. At least sit'tenths of the whole population of Shaba- 
bad are clothed in wholly native and local manufactures:— 
these are the purely labouring proportion;—two-tenths of 
the remainder may be called thf middle class and are half 
clothed in native manufacture, while the remaining two-tenths 
consisting as they do of the higher classes, court Omlah, 
Police, Merchants, and classes brought into daily contact 
with the Europeans may be clothed eight-tenths of their con¬ 
sumption in English manufactures. 

13. Shahabad contains a trifle over 4,400 square miles 
and we shall be allowing (considering the district and allow¬ 
ing for its southern Hills) of a very low amount of population 
if we assume its total population to average 220 per square 
mile*of surface. It has few towns of any consequence or 
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would raucU exceed this, aud probably does so, as many 
parts are densely peopled, but taking that amount as the 
basis of calculation, we have a population over the whole 
area of 968,OOQ people, or for convenience say of 1,000,000. 
This is far under the mark but will serve to illustrate my 
position. 

13. Out of this 1,000,000 people, 600 thousand as above 
said are wholly clothed in native manufactures and gene¬ 
rally wear Dhotces and Chudder, the lowest amount of clo¬ 
thing they will consume is 15 yards each yearly. This gives 
us 9,000,000 of yards. 

14. The second class of two-tenths or 200,000 comprises the 
well to do Zemindars aud the better class of ryots whose ex¬ 
penditure will be about 40 yards each yearly of which 20 
yards will be country or local manufacture; this 20 yards will 
give a total of 4,000,000 of yards. 

15. Il we also allow 20 yards as the average consumption 

of the remaining two-tenths of the people i. C., 4,000,000 of 
yards more :—and that this is far under their mark (as they 
use native cloth for floor and coiling cloths for the covering 
of their mattrasses and for numberless other purposes), will 
be self evident to any one acquainted with the class spoken 
of,'we have then the apparent enormous consumption in Sha- 
habad alone of local manufactures of seventeen millions of 
yards of country manufactufes of which the greater portion 
might be replaced by the looms of Manchester :—and which 
now only holds its place in the local market by the want of 
good roads, by the consequent expeuce of carriage of bulky 
goods and by the system of barter which is the foundation of 
all native local trade. Local goods may be purchased by bar¬ 
ter, while European goods require cash payment:—a mode 
not yet understood in the interior. • 

16. There are four kinds of cotton goods commonly made 
by the native weavers, who also make occasionally other 
andiiner qualities, but these four are their staples and* are 
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sufficient for the purposes of illustration. Sasseeram weavers 
i. e., properly speaking two or three families of them#make 
a fine striped fabric which is eagerly bought for Pyjamahs 
and for female dresses, by the Mussulman population, but 
as it is uot always to be had it can scarcely be reckoned as 
a standard manufacture; when it is however in the market 
it competes fairly with European goods as it is light, strong, 
and serviceable. The four kinds in most general use are as 
follows : 

I. Pieces of 16 yards in length of a coarse fabric, some¬ 
thing coarser and heavier than the “ grey shirtings” of 
Manchester and called “ barra gtrrea." This is as its name 
implies 12 girrahs or two feet broad, and is used for the 
clothes of children, it is sold at ils. 1-12-0 to 2 rupees per 
piece. 

II. Pieces of 16 yards in length of a similar fabric but 
from 2 feet 9 inches to 3 feet in breadth ; and often divided 
by two inches of unwoven cloth into four pieces are sold for 
dhotces or waist cloths. These are for men divided into 4 
aud 5 yard pieces and for women into pieces of six yards 
each. The pieces of 15 to 17- yards sell at from Ils. 2-8-0 
to 2-10-0. This is called Dhoteeah. 

III. Other pieces of 16 yards of a coarser fabric are ma¬ 
nufactured and called guzzee. It is used by the very poor; 
and for domestic purposes: its breadth is almost ) \ feet 
and length 16 yards; and price from fifteen annas to one 
rupee per piece. 

IV. Another finer kind, which is only manufactured by 
practised workmen, aud.who are almost always Mahomedan, 
is the description known as Puggree or turban. It is almost 
invariably used as an head dress by the better classes in 
Eastern India and varies from the character of a coarse 
muslin to a fine gauze-like texture:—with or without tin¬ 
sel thread as decoration let into the ends above the frin¬ 
ges. , The coarser kind are called fehnteh and the better 
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kind puggre. Its breadth is from 10 inches to 1 foot and 
its length varies from 18 to 24 yards, while in price it varies 
from 12 annas to 2 rupees, and of course in the case of em¬ 
broidered turbans often reaches a much higher sum accords 
ing to the amount and value of the embroidery work ex¬ 
pended upon it. 

V. There is another kind of coarse cloth manufactured 
known as Khassa or fine: because I suppose of its fliiusi- 
ness. It is made in pieces of IG to 18 yards each : and 
in breadth of about 2^ feet. It is used generally for the 
dyed clothes of women, for straining cloths and other pur¬ 
poses of a similar nature, and fetches in the market a price 
of its. 1-2-0 to Es. 1-6-0 per piece. 

17. I have thus euumerated the principal native calico 
manufactures ;—any others made : (and as I have before said, 
there are others of local celebrity) are only of limited sale 
and application. The above arc however manufactured in 
almost every village more or less : and principally from 
1 oeal cotton : any deficiency in which is made up from the 
markets of Ghazeepore, Mirzapore and Benares. If we as¬ 
sume my previous calculation of 17,000,000, (seventeen 
millions of yards) to be almost the average local consump¬ 
tion, and I think that is under the mark; and allowing the 
average price to be 2 annas per yard, (and that it will be 
seen is low), as the principal expenditure is for dbotees and 
women’s ebudders from No. 1. and II. we have total value of 
local calico manufacture in Shahabad of twenty one lacks 
and twenty five thousand rupees per annum or the large 
sum of £ 212,500 sterling per annujn. 

18. Carpets. These are made wholly of cotton and al¬ 
most invariably striped. From being made of cotton they 
are cool and pleasant, and are in invariable use by the bet¬ 
ter class of natives and by all Europeans. The smaller kinds 
are used as a quilt for beds; and of late the government 
has given them to its European soldiers for that pur^iose. 
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The (uaaafacturers, called in this district Kaiteem Btgj are 
almost iavariabij Mussulmeu of the weaver class :*^vho 
will make carpets of any size aud patteru given ki stnfis. 
The two local seats of manufacture in Shahabad are fiub- 
booah and Sasseeram. In the former place from Rs. 10,000 
to 12,000 are yearly manufactured and sold; aud in the 
latter from Rs 30, to 40,000. These durries or carpets are 
sold readily in all the bazaars around, and at all the neigh¬ 
bouring fairs, particularly at Berhampore, and Hurrier~Chut- 
tur or Sonepore, probably § of the whole quantity made 
are exported from the district:—while the annual expendi¬ 
ture in the district will vary from Rs. 20 to Rs. 25,000 
worth per annum. 

19. The Durries or carpets generally made for sale are the 
following. 

I. 6 yards long aud 2 yards broad; thick and strong, of any 
colours sold at from Rs. 6 to Rs. 6-8 each. 

II. A small kind used as quilts or to spread in lieu of 
any other bedding on the ground. They weigh from 2 to 3 
lbs each and are 1;^ yards to 14 yards broad by about 2 yards 
lung, they sell at fpom 14 atinas to 1 Rupee 8 annas each 
according td thickness and quality. (The specimen accom¬ 
panying is 14 annas only.) 

III. Houj Hassiah. This is the better kind of carpet; 
aud often displays much taste in the arrangement of the 
striped colours. It is made of auy size to fit any room and . 
is always sold by weight. The price varies according to 
quality from Rs. 1-4-0 to Rs. 1-12-0 and sometimes as high 
as Rs. 2-4-0 per seer. It is sold in all the fairs and in all the 
large cities around such as Patna. Ghazeepore, Daudnuggur, 
Gya, &c. and no merchant’s or Banker’s shop aud no rich na¬ 
tive's reception room is complete without one of these being 
spread. This Is the kind generally used by Europeans for. 
their fining and public rooms. 

IV. Is <8 small kind of carpet made for use in Zemin- 

3 B 
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dary and other small caehermes and mach a«ed from its por¬ 
tability. It is from 3 to 4 yards long and* from to 2 
yards broad, and sells at from 3 to 4 Rs. each. It is general¬ 
ly made from 5 colours from which cause it obtains the 
name of Durrie Pouch Rungha. 

20. Any other descriptions wanted - are made, but these 
are the principal in use. The supply of these articles is 
only limited by the local demand. I am of opinion that in 
this manufacture Manchester might step in with great ad¬ 
vantage ;—and by copying and improving on the native pat¬ 
terns command a very large sale indeed. If Manchester 
would make these articles in long webs and in all widths 
and patterns, she would be certain to drive the native manu¬ 
facturer from the market to other trades, while commanding 
a valuable trade all over India for herself: while the supe¬ 
rior stiflfuess, thickness and quality of Manchester goods, 
would as in the matter of her calicoes and cottons surely 
but slowly supersede the native manufacture j but to do so^ 
it is important to work native patterns, the natives are a 
people of routine even in their carpets and would not pa¬ 
tronize sadden changes in the patterns and colours to which 
they had been used from childhood, but there yet exists 
abundaut ground for innovation and for Manchester to im¬ 
prove pn the established native patterns, as Europeans, (and 
they wonld probably consume ^ of the supply) would he 
glad to have some other than the monotonous stripes of 
native manufacture j and as other patterns came in use among 
them they would slowly but surely find their way among the 
native population. 

21. Gulleeehas or carpet. These are only manufactured 
in Sa^eram, and are almost always woollen of florid but 
neat patterns in imitation of the Persian carpets. They 
are used to a considerable extent by the rich natives in their 
&nanas and by Europeans also. The 'size usually ^manu- 
faotured is 2-yards long by one yard broad and seUs at from 
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Bs. 2 to Rs. 4-8 per carpet. Any other sizes and patterns 
can be made according to order, and some of the patterns 
are extremely pretty. The European carpet manufacturers 
could not compete with them as to price and actual value, 
as the wool costs but little, and the native dyes answer ad¬ 
mirably for the purpose. The colours are harmonious and 
I have but little doubt that it would pay any enterprizing 
merchant to export them to Europe. The annual manufac¬ 
ture at present in Sasseram is about Bs. 10 to Rs. 12000 
Rupees. 

II. Another kind in imitation of the above but wholly 
of cotton is also made, prices nearly the same. The pat¬ 
terns are pretty, but they rapidly become spoiled by dirt 
and dust. They are invariably made of only two colours 
blue and white. 

22. Paper of a coarse kind is made from hemp and 

other cognate substances in large quantities at Suhar and 
Nasreegunge on the Soane, and large quantities of it are ex¬ 
ported to the surrounding districts. This manufacture is 
wholly in the hands of Mussulmeu and I do not think it is 
capable or worthy of extension. It has certainly received 
no improvement for the past two hundred years, and will 
speedily be beaten out of the market by the Serampore, 
European and American cheap papers. One thing however 
is perhaps worthy of notice. . Being a paper manufacturing 
place of great local notoriety, it would doubtless be an ad¬ 
mirable site for some European firm to commence a paper 
manufactory; as the workmen trained in a great measure to 
the processes are at baud and the materials from which pa¬ 
pers of all kinds are made have here found a centre: a good 
paper manufactory would be sure to pay, aud the suggestion 
is I think worth the attention of the trade. v 

23. Many minor manufactures doubtless exist in the dis¬ 
trict. ^Sasseram for instance produces Soap and Glue of 
great local celebrity and is also a large depot for the masn- 
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fttctiire of shoes aud boots for the Caicatta and the Mau¬ 
ritius mnfKets. Chynepore is famous for it* fine yaras aud 
cottons. Jngdeespore used to be famous for its arms, and 
Sasseram used to make daggers and knires: but I think 
I have mentioned aud described all the main manufactures 
of the district. I am aware my description must in many 
cases have been imperfect; but I trust the will will be taken 
for the deed. I will now close these remarks hoping that at 
least I may have given the ground work upon which some 
closer observer may furnish more accurate facts. 

1 have &c. 

E. W. Bingham. 

P, S.—I trust the models of “ Iron smelting furnace” and 
“ Oil seed crushing mill” reached you safely. 

R. W. B. 

Reports on Tea Cultivation for Season 1861-62, in Assam, 
Cac/iar, Darjeelin", and Sylhet, received from the Board of 
Revenue. 


annam. 

From Major William Agnew, 

Offg.for Commissioner of Revenue, Assam. 

To H. Bell, Esq. 

Under-Secretary to the Govt, of Bengal, 

Fort William. 

Sir,—1 have the honor to submit the Report called for 
in your letter No. 728 dated the 16lh Instant, and in doing 
so to apologize for its not having gone in at a much earlier 
date, but the multifarious duties that have devolved on me 
since Major Hopkinson went away occupy me so incessantly 
that 1 find it very hard to preserve that puuctaaiitytin my 
correspondence Itshonld wish to do. 
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tn Ai$am, Caehar, DarjeeUng and Sylhei, 

I am sorry I must premise my report by candidly pro¬ 
nouncing it to be of little value, oving to the defective mate¬ 
rials 1 have got to prepare it from. For instance, to take a 
few of the first errors that present themselves, several plan¬ 
tations are left out of the Kamroop statement altogether. 
Again the Assam Company’s plantation of Singri in Dnrrung 
was shewn last year as having had in 1860 one hundred and 
twenty acres of cultivation, while this year it is return¬ 
ed as then having had only 25 acres cultivated. In like 
manner Mr. Bruce, in the same district, returned his culti¬ 
vation last year at 30 Acres for 1860, while now he shows 
he had not begun cultivating that year at all. Then again 
in many instances information is withheld altogether.—For 
example, the total area under cultivation in Nowgong 
was given in last year’s report from that district as 1685 
acres; for this years’ report it appears the planters have 
only returned 155 acres as the amount of their cultiva¬ 
tion, in 1860, and they only give 797 acres for last year; in 
other words the returns show that in the Nowgong district 
cnltivatiou has fallen off from sixteen hundred and eighty- 
five acres in 1860, to seven hundred and ninety seven in 
1861, whereas in point of fact it has increased probably one 
fourth. It will be seen then how valueless a report must be 
compiled from such imperfect data. Although the Planters 
are probably not over communicative about their affaire. 
Deputy Commissioners are not altogether blameless for the 
imperfectness of the returns submitted. They know, at all 
events, what lands have been taken up and the area thereof, 
and in those points their reports should be complete, but 
neither the Kamroop nor Nowgong reports are so. I shall 
bring this matter to Major Haughtons’ notice and recom¬ 
mend him to take steps’to ensure greater correctness next 
year. 

2nd. The returns show that there were at the end of 1861 
one huQdred and sixty plantations altogether held by sixty 
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two Companies and indiridnaU. Fofr of the former are 
public bodies, namely the Assam Company, with twenty four 
plantations in Seebsagar, Lackimpure and Durrung: the 
Jorehaath with two in Nowgoog: the East India, with 
seren in Seebsagur: and the Lower Assam with one in 
Kamroop. The Central Assam Company, whose advertise¬ 
ments hare been so conspicuous in the papers for some time 
past, has not concluded the purchase of its lands yet 1 
believe. 

8rd. There are fifteen private Companies. Nine in Luckim- 
pore holding niuteen plantations : three in Seebsagnr hold¬ 
ing five: one in Tezpore holding four : one in Kamroop 
holding two: and one in Nowgong holding one. The rest 
are in the hands of private parties, seventeen of whom are 
natives. The only natives shewn in the statement as culti¬ 
vators are in the Seebsagnr and Ltickimpore districts ; but 
besides those there is a small joint stock Company who have 
planted a few Bighas in Gowalparah, and one or two indi¬ 
viduals are trying the cultivation in a small way in Kamroop 
also. 1 shall watch with interest the further development of 
native enterprise in this direction. 

4th. The statements submitted to me show that up to 
the close of last year, the area taken up fur tea cultivation 
in the Province amounted to 71,218f acres, but this is 
clearly not correct, for the quantity shewn in last year’s re 
port was considerably in excess of that mentioned. 13,222 ^ 
acres are said to be now under cultivation. I here pause to 
observe that through au office error in addition. Major Hop- 
kinson was made to report last year that there were 20,945 
acres cultivated at the time he wrote, whereas the quantity 
should have been 12,045 acres. 

5th. Taking those then as the correct figures it will be seen 
that there has been an increase of 1,177^ acres in the cul¬ 
tivation daring the year 1861. But 13,222^ acres, does 
not nearly represent the cultivated area, for many proprietors 
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as I have before notieed, especially those Id the Nowgong 
district, have uot made any return of their present cultivation, 
which 1 have no doubt amounts to at least 16,000 acres in alU 

6th. It appears from last year’s report that the estimated out 
turn of the tea crop for 1860, was 17,05,180tt5s, but this year’s 
returns shew the actual yield to have been only 14,90,872ftl5 
or 2,13,605^ less than was expected. In Nowgong district 
however two concerns that estimated between them for 90, 
SOOlbs have not given any return at all of their yield. Again 
the Singri concern in Durrung estimated for 82,OOOfl6s, 
which must either have been a clerical error or facetiousness 
on the part of the then manager, for the outturn was only, it 
seems, 4,000Bbs, so • that the figures above quoted do not 
represent any thing like what the actual yield was. The 
outturn from the present season’s operations is estimated at 
17,88,73711>8 or 2,97,801J over last season’s yield, and the 
crop throughout the Province will probably be fully that or 
more, as many managers have not furnished us with any esn 
timate at all- 

7. The number of laborers engaged in the several plan¬ 
tations is 16,611, of whom nearly one half are employed in 
Seebsagur; but while there has been an increase during the 
year under review in the other four tea growing districts in 
the number of laborers working on tea lands, iu Seebsagur 
very considerable falling off appears. The r;eturns do not 
distinguish between imported and local labor, and 1 find no 
statistical information, I regret to say, in this office regard¬ 
ing the extent to which coolie emigration has been carried. 
1 have however great satisfaction iu saying that the fright¬ 
ful mortality that used to prevail amongst the coolies on 
their way to Assam, reaching on one occasion it is said to 50 
per-cent, has diminished ; for instance out of four gangs sent 
to Dibrooghur, in December, February, April and May last, 
amounting in all to 277 persons, only four deaths from dia> 
esse ocqurred, which shows undoubtedly that more care and 
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kiudijr coDsideration is now being shewn towards these poor 
people than was formerly done. 

8. The Revd. Mr. Higgs of Dibroogarh observes on this 
subject. 

“ With the exception of the first gang the whole of the 
coolies were procured by Messrs. Barry Smith & Co. of Cal¬ 
cutta, and having careful medical inspection, and at the last 
hour even, any shewing syratoms of disease, were put on 
shore and healthy men substituted. 

“The boats (flats) in which they came were not over 
crowded, and the usual bad custom of washing down decks, 
where the coolies lived, every day, was not adhered to. In¬ 
stead of this at every station the whole of the coolies were 
sent ashoro, and their place of living thoroughly scoured 
out, aud purified witli chloride of bine, uud then allowed to 
become perfectly dry before the coolies were admitted. 

“ The old practice of washing down decks cverj'd -y, no mat¬ 
ter what the weather, and leaving tlii! coolies to live in the 
wet and muck was bad, though oii the surfaci* it might ap¬ 
pear a very cleanly practice. All gangs of coolies iiiight be 
as successfully lauded at Dibrooghur, as the four I have ci¬ 
ted from my own knowledge, if the simple precautions thus 
adopted were always observed; that is, careful selection, 
aud medical inspection at the last moment before leaving, 
*A good blanket served proper clothing* and good aud aliolc- 
ont to each coolie just some food aud water, aud above all 
before starting. attention on board i he steamers to the 

rSal comfort and cleanliness of the emigrants. 

“ An immigrant agent, appointed by Government* and re- 

• The Planters and sponsible toit, aided by asimplelcgisla- 

others procuring itnmi- measure, would effect the first of 

grants would bear the . 

expence of the agency by <*»e8e ncccssary conditions; and It 

tax or fees for each immi->'would not be difflcult to induce ot 

’cdVnpel the commanders of stpamers 

effectually to attdiMiio the other. 
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" 1 think I have only to add to this, that all the coolies 
of the gangs I have mentioned, have been remarkably heal¬ 
thy since their arrival, and on the whole contented and well 
behaved. 

“ I have remarked, that in the case of gangs where great 
mortality has occurred in the passage up, discontent, bad 
behaviour, and frequent desertion have almost invariably fol¬ 
lowed.” 

9. The committee now sitting in Calcutta to enquire into 
the system of emigration to the tea districts will doubtlessly 
put Government in possession of such facts regarding the 
subject as will lead to proper measures being taken to en¬ 
sure emigrants the protection they stand in need of. 

I have &c. 

Gowhatty: (Signed,) W. Aonew, 

'6rd July, 1862. Off. Commr. of Revenue. 


tfrartiar. 

Extract from a letter from the Offidating Commissioner of 
Dacca to ihe 'Secretary to the Board of Revenue Lower 
Provinces, dated 14fA June. 1862. No, 55. 

“ The cultivation of Tea is steadily and swiftly progressing 
in Cachar. At the time of my last Report there were but 
52 European Inhabitants in the District; on the 1st of May 
1862 there were 110 most of whom are Tea Planters. I am 
sorry 1 am not able to give detailed statistics of the area un¬ 
der cultivation, or of the kmount produced, as there appears 
to be in soma* concerns a jealousy regarding making these par¬ 
ticulars public : hut judging from the estimates framed last 
year, and which have every chance of being realized, 1 should 
say that, not less than, ten lakhs of Rupees worth of Tea 
will leave Cachar this present season. These results are most 
satisfactory in every way, as this is only the close of the 
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fifth year since Tea planting was introduced into the Dis¬ 
trict. They shew at once the energetic spirit of the planters 
which have made impenetrable Jungles and forests richly 
remunerative; and also the fostering and liberal policy of the 
Government which has spread out this field on such advan¬ 
tageous terms.” 

“ 1 have before had occasion to remark that at first the 
natives of the District looked upon the liberal grant of lands 
to European Tea Planters, with jealousy, as they themselves 
when they had to settle waste lands for their own cul¬ 
tivation, had to pay at much higher rates and for much 
shorter terms of lease. Much of this feeling has now pa.'S- 
ed away, and it only exists when the native Merasdars and 
the European Planters are applicants for the same piece of 
land, when if decreed to the one or the other, there is such 
considerable difference in the Jummah demanded. The 
planter in taking up remote localities is looked upon by the 
natives as a general benefactor, and this will be easily under¬ 
stood when it is shewn that, in such a small province as this, 
the Tea planters monthly expend about Rupees 50,000 to 
laborers. It is true that, most of the laborers are imported, 
but as they subsist upon the products of the country, the 
most part of the sum is divided among the native 
inhabitants.” 

“Then again it must be considered that the present export 
of ten lakhs worth of Tea is but the first fruits of a cultiva¬ 
tion yet in its infancy; it will be doubled next year, and for 
several years to come will go on doubling in geometric pro¬ 
portion, as no plantation is in full bearing till its fifth year, 
few having yet attained that age; and as the yield goes on 
doubling from year to year until at that age, and as the 
number of young plantations far ejcceeds that of old ones.” 

“This suecessful state of thingk«would appear to justify 
the proverb “ Let well alone,y’ but there is a point upon 
which, as 1 have before stated, I think Government inter- 
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ference necessary. The whole of the future success of Tea 
planting in Cachar rests upon the import of labor into 
the Province. The local labor is totally insufficient, and 
even no# in the present state of the cultivation upwards of 
5,000 coolies from the Western Provinces have been im¬ 
ported. Nay, many more than 5,000;—there must be 
6,000 now at work on the Plantations, not counting the num¬ 
bers who have died and absconded, and these form no incon¬ 
siderable part of those that have left their homes. Let it 
be considered that, if now 5,000 of such men arc at work, 
it will be absolutely necessary to have 20,000 when all the 
lands now under Tea cultivation shall be in full bearing, and 
then let us think of the system in force for obtaining this 
emigration. There is no system at all. The planter simply 
offers to certain agents down below so much a head for each 
cooly that is despatched, and coolies arc despatched in all 
states and stages of disease, maimed even, blind even, lame 
even,—even utterly incapable of labor are sent up, and are 
sent up, there is not the slightest doubt, under false persona¬ 
tion. Those that are hale among them abscond during the 
passiige up in numbers. Nay, appeal to Magistrates on 
their way and are released, as no documents of Contract 
accompany those who are in charge of them. The mortali¬ 
ty among coolies so crimped on their voyage up is, as may be 
fancied, very large, and disheartens those who come up with 
a fixed intent and full understanding; and even these abscond 
in great numbers, at great loss to the planters, and filling 
the, courts with cases of breaches of coutraot.” 

“ Of the agents employed down below some are Natives and 
some Europeans. The contracts entered into by them with 
coolies are sometimes simply signed by thepa as being done 
in their presence, crosses being put for the names of the 
coolies; at other timei^'*the signatures are purported to be 
before witnesses, but none that I have seen are executed be¬ 
fore a'Magistrate or notary public. The European agents 
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may be under the impression that they are witnessing 
boua^dc bonds for service; but that in some cases they do 
not, has become patent to me: they must in tlieir turn 
employ Native agents to hunt up emigrants for them, and 
these retain a body of able men to come before the Kuro|)u> 
ai» agent as prepared to go to Cachar, who sign crosses be¬ 
fore the European agent to certain names there written down, 
while others, also bearing those names, are actually sent up.” 

“ With reference to the treatment that these coolies receive 
after arrival in Cachar I may safely state myself, as being 
competent to judge, there is hardly a plantation that I have 
not personally visited daring the past year, and in every one 
1 have remarked the greatest possible consideration paid to 
them. There are houses built for them as comfortable as 
the lines of any native troops 1 have ever seen in India. 
Hospitals erected for the sick, and food supplied at the cheap¬ 
est rate, the labor expected being in every case moderate, 
many doing twice the amount and receiving double wages. 
But here again the defect of the system of emigration which 
sends incapable men into the district is perceived. A maim¬ 
ed man, or a blind man, or a diseased man has been entrap¬ 
ped to come up to Cachar. He is as willing to leave it as 
the Planter, to whom he has come up, is to get rid of him, 
and the contract is absolved and the poor wretch has to find 
his way home, in many cases dying before he reaches the 
station, or on his way thence to his native place.” 

“ These evils might be prevented were a system of regis¬ 
tration of contracts introduced, where they are made; the 
agents being obliged to produce th6 coolies who sign before 
the magistrate of the district whence they emigrate, or be¬ 
fore an emigration agent in Calcutta. As they are sent off, 
advices of their despatch might also be sent up to Cachar, 
to the Magistrates as well as to %ile Planter to whom they 
are consigned, to ensure their good treatment on the voyage 
and reception on arrival. Some such system seems^ to me 
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absolutely necessary as well for the interests of Tea Plan- 
.ters as in humaaity to the coolie.” 

The cultivation of Tea appears to be progressing very 
rapidly, and the produce of the several Tea gardens pro¬ 
mises in a few years more to form a great branch of the 
trade of the Province. The Superintenden-’s remarks re¬ 
garding the emigration of coolies are well deserving the at¬ 
tention of the Board of Revenue. 


From H. C. Wake Esquire, C. B. 

Superintendent, Darjeeling. 

To The Usder Secretary to the GovEKNiUENTOF Bengal. 

Fort William. 

Sib, —With reference to your letter No. 729 of 16 June 
last I have the honor to submit the required report. I regret 
that there has been so much delay in doing so, but 1 have 
been unable till now to obtain the necessary information 
from the planters, and, even now the report will be imper¬ 
fect from the scanty information they have afforded me. Still 
enough is given to give a good idea of the rising prosperity, 
and increased Cultivation of these hills and its prospects in 
future,—when the issue of the new rules will enable me to 
dispose of the lands applied for, which includes every cul¬ 
tivable acre in the district.— 

2. You will perceive that the land planted last year amount¬ 
ed to 3,251 acres, and this year to 5152^, shewing an increase 
of 19014, while the land cleared and cither cultivated or ready 
for planting amounts to 87674acre8.— 

3. The quantity of manufactured tea last year was 
27,983 lbs, and that of the present ye^r will probably be 
78,244168 in 1862.-J'; 

4. Some of the Above cultivation is coffee, but the pro- 
poi^ion is small and decreasing, it being found not to pay at 
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any higher Elevation than 1500 feet: quantity made last 
year 8200 Ifes—and this year 3460 Il5s—decrease 5740 Ites. . 

5. The Coolies employed last year were 3534, this year 
4819—increase 2285. Of the number employed about 4000 
appear to be Nepalese, 398 Lepchas and Bhotias, and 531 
plains men. As the planters in several instances have not 
given the respective number of each, this is obliged to be 
guess work but is pretty correct.— 

G. The returns give the general health ns good, though 
there has been a good deal of small pox especially among the 
lowest lying plantations; in one of these, Mr. Fitzgerald’s, 
it has caused great havoc. This is a subject calling for 
special attention. The practice of inoculation to which the 
Nepalese and hillmen obstinately adhere causes the disease 
to spread with frightful rapidity. The person inoculated 
rarely if ever dies of the disease, but he communicates it in 
every direction : on the other hand they have got an idea, 
whether with any truth or not I cannot say, that of the few 
cases in which they have resorted to vaccination, there have 
been a large proportion of fatal cases occurring afterwards. 
Considering the ravages made by this disease, in the dis¬ 
trict,—one of the chief causes of the difficulty wc e.xperience 
in inducing emigration of the laboring classes,—I think that 
extraordinary measures are called for. A staff of Nepalese 
vaccinators should be trained under the Civil Surgeon and 
distributed over the district, and the practice of inoculation 
should be severely punished. Indeed section 270 of the penal 
code provides for the punishment of any person likely to 
spread the infectioji of any disease dangerous to life, but till 
the people generally are made to understand this, ptinishment 
would be hard. For this reason, I, some little time ago, issued 
a proclamation to Ijiis effect, and in ^otisequence a depute- 
lion of Napalese sirdars waited on m^Jlbegging that I would 
either allow inoculation, bndcr sanatary restriction, or ap¬ 
point one of their countrymen as vaccinator. 
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7. The Coolies appear liappy and contented j only one 
gentleman complains of the loss of large numbers of his 
laborers owing to the raised wages of the Executive Engineer 
department. That such has been the case on his plantation 
is a fact but it is owing to its position, low down far from any 
market or thorouglifare.— 

8. At first the rise in wages alluded to certainly caused a 
few cases of desertion, but as I invariably apprehended, and 
sent back the deserters who had left without legal notice, it 
ceased and 1 have lately had no complaints. 

9. When the comfort and health of the coolies is looked 
to by the planter they generally prefer plantation labor to 
that of the Cart road.— 

10. The causes which prevent the superior comfort of the 
1st. kind of labor telling arc remoteness from thorough¬ 
fares and markets and an occasional panic from small pox, 
and doubtless in some cases bad management and injudici¬ 
ous assets.*— 

11. In conclusion I must remark that it would be well if 
immediate possession could be given to those amongst the 
registered applicants for land who are willing to bind them¬ 
selves to any terms Government may afterwards determine 
to impose. Of these, tiicre aru many persons who have already 
invested largely in seed, which I am given to understand will 
not keep long, and arc willing to take land on the old rules at 
10 Rupees or any terms that shall be afterwards fixed on.— 

12. 1 would strongly urge on the Government some conces¬ 
sion of this sort. Much disappointment has been caused by the 
delay in the issue of tlfe rules which no one had any reason to 
expect, and, no doubt great loss has already been suffered by 
individuals. The sowing season has indeed already passed, 
but transplanting from nurseries can go on till October and 
immediate possession, would be considered a great boon.— 

13. With regard to general trade there is little to be said. 


or Bitea. 
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little or no commerce existing except in articles of consump¬ 
tion for the stations. Were a good road communicating with 
Thibet, through Sikim constructed, trade from the above 
country would doubtless flow freely into our territories, and 
the inhabitants would also probably resort to the Darjeeling 
market for tea.— 

Para. 13. of the Treaty with Sikim of March 1861, provides 
for the construction of such a road, binding the Moharaja to 
afford protection and security to those engaged in the work 
and to maintain in good order the road when completed, 
erecting places of shelter for travellers. The importance of 
such a road must be patent to the Government.— 

I have &c., 

Dahjceling : (Sd.) H. C. Wake, 

Dated the 16M, July 1862. Superintendent Darjeeling. 

Note by the Committee of papers. 

The' Committee regret the very imperfect state of the re¬ 
turns, of the extent of cultivation and production of tea, 
given in the foregoing papers; still as they contain much in¬ 
teresting information they are published as received. As it 
will be desirable to obtain reliable returns from which to 
prepare a correct statement for publication in a future num¬ 
ber of the Journal, the Committee take this opportunity of 
inviting the proprietors and managers of Tea Plantations to 
forward correct statements to the Secretary of tiie Society 
for that purpose. 

trom S. H. C. Tayler, Esq. 

Collector of Sylhet. 

To The Cohhissioner or Revenue. 

Da^a. 

Sir,—I n answer to the Board's letter No. 241 of the 24th 
'iiltimo, forwarded with your oflScememo. No. 86 of the 27th 
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Idem, I have the honor to make the following remarks. 
Prom enquiries made it would appear as follows 

Mr. C. B. Jeninngs states he has but one grant settled 
“ on him, the extent of which is about 1,150 acres, out of 
“ which he has cultivated about 160 acres, and would have 
“ had much more, but was disappointed in getting seed last 
“ season j he had no crop off his plantation last year as the 
" bushes being too young to pick leaf from. The cultivation 
''^ofthis year considerably exceeds that of last; no steps to- 
“ wards clearing the remaining portion of the grant appear 
“ to have been made; no profit was received last year from 
“ this plantation, some little is however looked for in this.” 

Mr. M. Samuell, manager, Sylhet East India Com¬ 
pany, states, “ That he has under cultivation 100 acres of 
“ the plantation (Tillaglmr) under his charge. About 20 
" acres only yield; last j'car no crops were obtained. 
” The cultivation of this year has exceeded that of last by 
“ about 60 acres, he states no steps can at this season of 
“ the year be actually taken for bringing uncultivated land 
" into cultivation; but after the rains (in October,) steps 
" will at once be taken to bring, it is hoped, 200 additional 
“ acres under cultivation. It cannot be said that there are 
this year; as compared with the past year there is 
“ an improvement, as tea is being made on the estate for the 
” first time, but the sale of the outturn will not more than 
“ cover the expences of one working month.” 

Mr. W. O. Howard, Sylhet and Cachar Tea Company Li¬ 
mited states: 

_ “ The only grants in Sytliot owned by this Company are 
“Lullee Che"i-ra grant, /he puttah for which I have sup- 
“ posed to be 2,500 acres}; and a grant adjoining the north- 
“ ern portion of Lnllee Wherra applied for July 9th 1861, 
” surveyed, possfissiun given by P. Davis Esq. Collector, the 
“ puttah for which not yet codie to hand, the grant is said to 
“ coutaii> 1,000 acres. I was obliged to open and plant a 
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“ portion of this grant this year, without awaiting for the 
“ puttah, as the heavy jungle therein coming very close to the 
" station of Ottargatch caused the place to be unhealthy. Of 
“ this 3,500 acres, there is now planted or ready to plant 
“ about 800 acres, about 25 acres of which are on the new 
“ grant. About 12,0001fe of Tea are made in the season of 
" 1861 that is from March 24th to April 31st. Last year but 
** 62 acres planted, this year there has been cleared for 
" planting 450 acres. These figures do not include land 
** cleared unfit for planting and used for hutting sites.^* 

“ My instructions have not yet arrived as to what quantity 

of land is to be cleared the coming cold weather, but I have 
“ suggested 400 acres which will I think be ordered: about 
“ that figure will probably be planted yearly until all the laud 
“ available for tea, say 1,000 or 2,000 acres be planted.” 

“ It is impossible to tell as the Tea season is not half over; 

*' the increase of yield of Tea this year over last will be 
“ about 80 per cent.” 

Mr. Oswin Weynton Sylhet Tea Company limited states. 
“The Sylhet Tea Company's plantations consisted of 314 
“ English acres under plant, out of the original grant of 
“ 1566 acres obtained by this Company in March 1860. 

“The Growth of the Tea plant and produce of leaf up to 
“ April 30th have been very satisfactory. 

“ More land has been brought under cultivation this year 
“than any former years since the Company have been at 
“ woik in Sylhet. 

“ As much land as considered necessary will be brought 
“ under cultivation next cold season, probably between 100 
“ and 200 English acres.” 

“ No profits have yet been derived from the Company’s 
“ plantation^ the age of the planU not admitting of any 
“ considerable quantity of Tea being made from them.” 

It appears that the trade of the district, has been to some 
extent reduced during this last year. The fact u, 1 con* 
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ceive attributable in the first place to the disturbances in the 
Frontier, which have tended to put an almost entire stop to 
the export and import of different articles of merchandize 
from the Hills to the plains, and vice versa. 

The price of rice, paddy, &e equals that of other Districts, 
■hence, their import and export have likewise in a mea¬ 
sure discontinued. The small pox and cholera which 
visited this district in one of their worst epidemic forms 
have helped greatly to bring about this state of things. 

Linseed, Radish and mustard crops were not good this 
year, and the price of Limestone having decreased, the 
Mahajuns have, I believe, suffered greatly, and the trade 
has been to a great extent abandoned. 

I have &c., 

CotLECTou's Office Sylhet : S. H. C. Tayler, 

The 24/A July, 18C2. Collector. 


Sketch of the Flora of the Country passed through by the Ex¬ 
peditionary Force under Brigadier General Cuambbbxain, 
17/A April to 19/A May 1860. 

t 

( Forwarded to the Agri-Horticultural Society by the Govt, of 

India.) 

Previous to the end of last year, the tract of country 
including our Traiis-Indus Territory and the mountains to 
the west of it, *. e., from Peshawar to Mittunkote, and from 
the Indus to Qhuznee, was a tep'a incognita to Botanists. 

On all sides of this space, circumstances had enabled 
more or less to be done tp'elucidate the Flora, but the dis¬ 
trict 1 allude to, would, in a Botanical chart, have been 
almost a perfect blank. 

In these circumstances, and especially in these days 
when access to an “ unexplored district” that acme of de¬ 
light for the pursuer of any branch of natural science, is so 
rare, I might well be gratified, at having it in my power,* 
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through the kindness of Brigadier General Chamberlain, to 
accompany the 1st and 2nd Wuzeree Expeditions, and thus 
to do wliat in me lay, and what circumstances might permit, 
to help to fill in some few of the details in this blank. 

I may premise that, botanically, the exploration of any 
part of this tract would be most interesting, from the fact • 
of its tending to shew the relative distribution of plants of 
Persian and Indian Floras which lie to either side of it, and 
this even, although the country might be arid and stony-'' 
and the Flora numerically a poor one. 

The Ist Expedition was necessarily undertaken in the 
" dead of winter,” and without the supplement of the 2iu], 
its botanical results would have been of comparatively 
trifling value, as of course many of the specimens collected 
during the former, consisted merely of a scrap or a few 
leaves. In this sketch therefore, I shall confine myself 
almost entirely to remarks on'the Flora of the country of 
the Buttunies, and Mahsood and Momeetzaie Wuzeerees, 
which the 2nd Expeditionary Force passed through in its 
progress from Tank, the place of rendezvous, up the ravine 
of the Zam stream, to Kanugurm, and thence down the 
Khyssore towards Bunnoo, when it broke up j and shall 
adopt a modified “ diary” form as perhaps the best suited 
to my purpose. 

The city of Tauk, near which the Force assembled, is 
situated in an oasis of Date-trees and surrounded by culti¬ 
vation {chiefly of barley and beardless wheat) which looks 
very refreshing after the very dry ■ and dusty country on 
either sides of the southern front'c^ the Trans-Indus SalN 
Range, through which our road hadtlain.—Irrigation is ac¬ 
complished bjr means of cuts from a Canal from (I be¬ 
lieve) the Zam, a stream which issues from the Buttumni 
Hills, a few miles to the west. 

The only large trees besides the Date-Palm, were fine 
Dalbergias {Shisham Punjabi, Shewa Pushtu,) -aikmg the 
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margins of the water courses, Tamarix {furas Hindi, Furwa 
Panjabi, Rhwa Pushtu, Ghuz Persian ) common as jungle, 
Morus (toot), and the larger variety of Zizyplius' Jujuba 
{ber Hindi, berra Pushtu.) 

Capparis Aphylla, {karil Hindi, kirra Pushtu) covered 
with showy flowers was abundant, and the other ordinary 
shrubs were as follows—the small variety of Zizyphus Juju- 
ba (Jharberi Hi., Karkan Pushtu ) j a Prosopis ( ? Jand ) 

- which I had only met with for 3 days previously, generally 
as a shrub, but in one or two places as a middling sized 
tree; and an Acacia (A. Arabica?) neither of them in flower 
or fruitSalvadora Persica {pilu Hi., plewan Pushtu ) 
occasional. 

The commonest grasses were Cynodon dactylon {dub Hi., 
barawa Pushtu;) Eleusine flagellifera, dulu Hi., chubrei 
Pushtu ; Andropogon Blad-hii, aewri Hi., and a species of 
Cenchrus. 

These, the ordinary plants about Tank, do not differ from 
those we had had most of the way from the Peshawar; as one 
of the exceptions to this, however, I may mention the Salva¬ 
dora, which, although abundant from Scindc to Kohat, does 
not, so far as I am aware, grow in the Peshawur Valley. 

The only novelties I got here were two Asclepiadaceous 
climbers, neither of them in flow'er. 

The country round Tank is a nearly level plain the soil 
mostly of clay in horizontal strata, very little out up by 
ravines, and in them only are occasional sand, and gravel 
beds found. The only deep ravine is one which runs along 
to the south side of t^ic city. It is very marshy, and has 
an abundance of Typha Angustifolia (the English “ Bul¬ 
rush”) gond Hi., dib Panjabi, rukh Pushtu, the leaves of 
which I observed to be used for thatch in the city. 

In Tank itself, besides the ordinary Mulberry, &c., I 
noticed a few trees of Pipul (Ficus Indies,) and also some 
of amij fine cultivated Acaci'a. 
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The Hemp plant, bhang Hi., was a common weod iu the 
extensive gardens to the north of the city; and I saw one 
patch of a hirsute variety of Chicory, Cichorium Intybus, 
kasni Hi., cultivated for the Punsario, 

On April 17'th we marched from Tank, and after a gentle 
rise of some miles, entered the edge of the hill-country in 
the channel of the Zam, (it seems possible that this is a 
generic term for a river, as there is at least one other Zam, 
a few mites to the south of this, which is generally called 
the Tank Zara) up which lies the main road towards Kuuu* 
gurm, the central city of the Mahsood Country. 

The ravine was in most places at first, a wide and easy 
one, floored with shingle, and presenting occasional shrubs 
of Tamarix and beds of Typha, with Equisetum dobile, &c. 
It has been formed by the stream in the course of ages cut¬ 
ting through the alternating strata of soft sandstone and 
conglomerate, which constitute the whole of the rock here, 
and which generally dip to the south-east at varying angles. 
These rocks, as Professor Oldham informs me, probably 
belong to the same section of the Tertiaries as the Siwalik, 
or Sab-Himalayan series, and parts of the salt range. 

Here the common Acacia Modu^ta, pbulahi Punjabi, 
palosa Pushtu, was iu full flower and perfume; with Cappa- 
ris Aphylla and Salvadora not uucouiraun ;—and a small 
Grewia (G. bctulmfolia ?) which is called by tho Kohatis, 
Shikari Mewa (it is difficuit to see why as he would be a 
hungry hunter indeed, who should be tempted to eat its 
miserable little fruit.) 

The common grass was a tall dead 'Arista, and I found a 
good many plants of a now (?) Andropogon. 

The Troops encamped at Khirgi Zerat, on a lofty plateau, 
composed of horizontally deposited beds of shingle, which 
here brjjjiiired the river ravine,—most of the rock in the 
neighborhood was the conglomerate, generally nearly 
hori%onteii bat occasionally twisted and bent in a remavka- 
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ble way, especially at a gorge to the south-east of Camp 
through which the stream rnu. 

One march of April 18th carried us 10 miles further up 
the Zam. 

Above Khirgi groves of Vitex {Shamalu IL, Murwandee 
Pushtu) a common Indian bhrub, were frequent along the 
edges of the ravine below the cliffs, and hanging from the 
latter, Coccuius Icmba was frequent. 

Dalbergia got more common, 1 or 2 small Date Palms 
were occasionally seen, and Calotropis procera {Mudar Hi., 
Sjmliiiei Pushtu) which we had not secu the previous day, 
also got frequent. Acacia Modesta and Capparis Aphylla 
were common with a few Salvadora. 

Pegauum Ilarraalu {harmal Hi., spelane Pushtu) a plant 
of the Hue Family, common from Delhi to Peshawur, was 
frequent ; Coscinia Calcitrapseforma, Ccutaurea Calcitrapa, 
and Carthamus, occasional; Alalcomia Africana and a Plan- 
tago with a sericeous broad spathulatc leaf, frequent. 

An Aruudo (A. Karka ?) was common, with tall Aristida 
and a Saccharum.—The other grasses were Alopecurus 
Prat('n^is ; Polypogou Monspellensis—an aquatic grass— 
abundant ; and Cymbopogon Iwaraucusa, “ lemon grass” 
frequeut, but was almost destitute of its peculiar turpeutiuy 
odour. 

The geology of the day’s march continued much the same, 
tile generally wide, shingly bed of the Zam, enclosed by low 
hills composed of conglomerate and soft sandstone in alter¬ 
nating strata, dipping mostly to the north-west at varying, 
generally low, augle^ Here also, as on the previous day, 
part of tlic sides of the river valley (if so it ma]^ be called) 
was often filled up by Horizontal beds of shingle frequently 
to the height of 50 or 60 feet forming plateaux from a few 
yards to many acres in extent. 

At the place of our new Camp, Palosiu (Qu: is this name 
dcriarod from Palosa, the Pushtu name of the Acacia Mo- 
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desta ?) the country opened oat considerably, t. e., the 
higher hills retired to some distance, the plateaux on cither 
side were of greater extent than usual, and close by the bed 
of the Zam was a low flat of alluvial deposit (under culti* 
vation) large enough for the Force to encamp on. 

On the south'West side of stream there was one place well 
supplied with moisture from Canals, where was a grove of 
Dalbergia and Morus, and a number of the smaller plants 
of spring, under the shade of trees, wCre still preserved from 
desiccation by tlieir protection and the damp. Of these 
Trigonella Incisa was profuse, and there was still a few 
plants of Arnebia Echioidcs j a little Boragewort, one of 
those plants (it is a native of the Caucasns and Armenia) 
interesting as just extending from the westward into our 
Indian possessions ; I have got it as far east as the llurroo 
near Hussan Abdul. It has an agreeable odour and a pretty 
yellow corolla with 5 dark purple spots on it, whiclr the 
Musalmaus about Fcshawur and Kofaat assert to be the 
marks of Mahomed’s Fingers.—They call it " Paighambari 
phul" and hold it in high favour. 

Another interesting plant not uncommon here w.as the 
Withania Coagulaus of Airghanistaa and Sciude, which 
extends some distance into the ,Punjaub, and is abundant 
in the Traus'ludus Territory. It is the paneri or panere 
bad of Afighauistan so called from being used (e. g., in 
Caudahar, as Dr. Bellew informs me,) to coagulate milk. 
It is not however applied to this purpose about Fcshawur, 
where it is called Bhapyang, and Spin (white) liujfa, in 
contradistinction to the Adhatoda which is called 

tora (blackf BuJJa; I may remark that Dr. Livingstone in 
his travels alludes to a plant of the same family (Solanacese, 
the egg apples, &c.) and it may be of the same genus, which, 
'in 8 o#i 4 >artB of Central Africa visited by him, is used for a 
JKUiltWsillurpose, and has a name of similar signification. 

Fanrimhlea Tenacissima, another western plant Ifii the 
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Nettle Family) extending to a short distance into India, 
was pretty common on the rocks bordering the ravine, 
while Salsolaceons Species were very much more rare here 
than on the saline Tank plain. 

As about this place occurs a transition in the geology of 
the district, and the Flora also soon after this became 
altered, it was fortunate for me that the part of the Force 
to which I was attached, remained here for 13 days, so that 
1 had full time to make many examinations into the nature 
of the vegetation, &c., about Palosiu. 

Although the hills around were quite as bare as those w'e 
had passed yet, there was more verdure near the banks of 
the stream on account of the numerous irrigation canals, 
some of which were works of great labour. A dry one I 
noticed was carried for at least 3 miles along the side of a 
hill, but as the hill surface was of loose soft sandstone, and 
the plateau to which the canal went quite barren, I presume 
that after all their sisypIRan labour, the Wuzeerees had found 
that all the water was lost ere it could reach its destination. 

The ordinary shrubs were Acacia Modesta, Zizyphus 
Jujuba and Capparis Aphylla; another species of Caper, 
Rhara Pushtu, (probably C. Spinosa, whose young flower 
buds in Europe aflbrd the culinary “Capers,”) was occasional 
on the cliffs as high as this, and is pretty common in such 
situations on this frontier. 

Abutilon Indicum, not uncommon but very small and 
stunted; a'small leguminous shrub (Taverniera ?) with 
pretty pink flowers, common—One or two climbing ascle- 
piads occasionally occur/ed, and a curious almost leafless 
erect one, b'drrarra Pushtu (Periploca Aphylla ?) ,.was fre¬ 
quent. 

- Of smaller plants there \ere Solanum Nigrum, a Pilose 
Erodium occasional; a pretty little Polygala with a bluish 
and white perianth; Convolvulus pluricaules bommon in 
some pl^es. (It is esteemed by the Punjabis as a thandA 

.3 £ 
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sag) Coscinia Caloitrapa abaudant; Boerhaavia procam- 
bens not nncommon, with another species of Boerhaavia 
only found in one place; a wild species of onion (Allium 
Leplophyllum ?) called by the Punjabis chiri poyaz, profuse 
in places; Rumex Visicana, closely allied to the English 
“ Sorrel,” and with a similar pleasant acid flavour, a .plant 
very widely distributed over the globe. 

The grasses were as follows, Andropogon Gryllus, abun¬ 
dant, Cymbopogon Iwarancusa, and Eragrostis Cynosuroi- 
des, common ;9pecics of Chioris and Elcusinc Flagellifera 
profuse on plateaux and ridges in the driest places; Cyno- 
don dactylon only below where moist and swardy. 

Among the more remarkable plants I got here were the 
following:— 

A curious little plant of the Poutulaca Family witii red 
fleshy, hairy leaves was not uncommon. The Punjabis call 
it Haksha and hold it to have medicinal powers. 

A species of Cometes rare. 

A shrubby spinous Astragalus, with yellow flowers, in 
general appearance not unlike tlie “ Furze” of Britain, 
and forming in some pince.s, a pretty large bush called Zare 
“yellow” by Pathans. 

A small plant of the Rubia “ Madder” family, allied to 
Spermacoce, with a scariose perianth and having perhaps the 
most disagreeable foetid odour of any plant I have ever met 
with. This I had got in some quantity on the skirts of 
Kaffer Kot in the flrst e.xpedition, and here it was common. 

A spinescent small shrubby Convolvulus^ common at 
several places near camp. 

A species of Rbamnus (a form of R-Virgalus?) wurak 
Pushtu, which I have found very common on almost all 
those hills on this Frontier that I have visited, with another, 
a spinescent Rhamnus, Sherawane Pushtu, not nearly so 
coiUMon* 

I ailftlouad pretty frequent the Tecoma Uudulata, a large 
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shrab of the Bignooia Family, with splendid large orange 
flower, by far the most gorgeous of any indigenous plant 
I have seen on the frontier. It is the rebdoon or regdawan 
of the Pathans, whira in Hindoostan. 

A small labiate plant (Teucrium ?) with an agreeable 
odour, abundant, and large odorous Salvia (?) occasional. 

I also got here a curious little Asclepiad (Caralluma sp;) 
called pawaue Pushtu, chunji Punjabi, and panj angusht 
Persian. 

The Perisian name is not a bad descriptive one as the 
plant looks not unlike a bunch of tetragonal fingers grow¬ 
ing out of the scanty soil on rocky surfaces which it affects. 
Its steins have an intensely bitter taste, and are regarded 
by both Pathans and Punjabis as a capital tonic. The 
plant it not uncommon on the frontier. 

On the 26th April, we moved camp fully a mile further 
up stream. 

The change in the geology to which I have alluded was 
of this nature below Palosin; the whole of the rocks seen 
in Siiu had been conglomerate or soft sandstone, probably 
contemporaneous with the strata of the outer Siwaliks. 
Immediately above our first Camp at Palosin, limestone 
began to crop out, frequently in the form of isolated knife¬ 
like ridges, to 60-70 feet high, the jagged edges of the near¬ 
ly vertical strata rising aloft in the air and presenting a 
curious appearance. The moat conspicuous of the sub-erect 
ridges were of a hard, white, non-fossiliferous limestbne, very 
frequent; of a chalky appearance. Besides this there were 
a greyish hard limestonqf a soft chalky-white do., both non- 
fossiliferous', and in several places beds of nummnlitic lime¬ 
stone, literally crammed with shells, mostly small, and appar¬ 
ently not of many different species. This rock was best seen 
in a ridge between our first and second Camp, and on the 
upper slope of the bed, was a deposit of mounds of the num- 
mulitcs (called, I am told paisa, by the inhabitants of places 
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where they are commonly found) caused by the disintegra¬ 
tion of the binding portion of the rock. 

Amongst the beds of limestone were occasional strata of 
various sandston% coarse and fine, often externally of a 
semi-vitrified appearance, also numerous strata of decompos¬ 
ing parti-coloured shales, with much salt in their composition, 
and these exposed to the air, reduced to mere heaps of dark 
coloured dirt, closely simulating the ash heaps of a volano, 
or of some Titanic smithy (such appearances are not uncom¬ 
mon in parts of the Trans-Indus Salt Range). 

Another noticeable element of the geology here was the 
occurrence of numerous masses of limestone, varying from 
an inch to a foot or two in diameter, appearing entirely 
composed of corals, cchinodcrroata, and similar forms. 

These were nowhere found in Situ ? but lying detached, 
among and upon mounds of debris of various rocks, and scat¬ 
tered over the vallies between the limestone ridges—once or 
twice I found the impression of the extremities of similar 
corals on the semi-vitrificd surface of the sandstone I have 
alluded to, shewing that in Situ they must have been super¬ 
posed on each other. 

About half a mile above our new camp, there was quite 
a little grove of a Poplar {Populus Euphratica) in fruit, 
which has a curious diversity of leaf. The young leaves are 
long, lanciolatc and entire, while those on the old branches 
are short, obovate, cuiieate, with serrations on the apex, and 
in fact somewhat resemble a deformed native hair comb in 
shape. These are the extremes of a great variety of shapes. 
Here the tree was rather stunted gpd shrubby, but in the 
1st Expedition there were some fine trees of it at one spot 
(near the foot of the Zakkar gorge). This Poplar has a 
wide distribution in Asia, having been first found near the 
, Euphrates (whence its name) afterwards by Grifiith on the 
Sutledge and Stocks in Scinde, and lastly by Dr. Thomson 
ia.ihe.. ^uhra Valley on the Upper Indus in -Thibet. Mr. 
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Deane, 3rd Punjaub Infantry, informs me, that he got it on 
an Island in the Indus near Dera Ghazee Khan. Its Native 
( Panjabi ?) name is balram. 1 am surprized tha't it has 
not been introduced as a planted tree in the Dera Jat Can¬ 
tonments, as this could probably be easily effected, and it 
vrould prove rather an oruameutal addition to the small num¬ 
ber of species of trees usually planted. 

About our new camp Aplotaxis Candicans and Oreoseris 
Laiyiginosa were frequent, also a tall Cirsioid plant having 
a large globular head of flowers with immense radiating 
spines, like a veritable " Caltrop.” 

In the bed of the stream Typha Angustifolia occurred in 
quantity, and Equisetum Debile was common. 

Heteropogon Coutortus was not rare. This is the curious 
“ spear grass” with a tortile awn which by gradually twisting 
works itself through the clothes, or wriggles the specimen 
out from between the papers in which it's placed, e. i., if 
it is put in at a certain stage of ripeness. 

Other grasses were Peiinisetum Araneosum, Ps. Cin- 
chroides and Digitaria Sanguinalis, which in the Punjaub, 
are with dub reckoned the best for milk ;—a tall Saccharnm, 
Audropogou Bladhii •, Aristida, Sitnerm and the tall Aristida; 
Panicum Ma.rimum, a species of Mi lica with a fine feathery 
]Ouking head, and Imperata Koeiiigii with its silky flowers. 

On May 1st I was enabled to make a short excurrion of 
3 or 4 miles among the hills to the northward with the sur¬ 
vey party, and found one or two novelties such as% species 
of Edwardsia in fruit. This \then in bloom has beautiful tas¬ 
sels of yellow flowers, Reminding one of the “ broom” at 
homp. 

Also one or two specimens of a small shrub (Xanthoxylon f) 
and a fine odorous labiate allied to Ballots. 

In addition to the usual -shrubs Beptonia Buxifolia was 
plentiful. This plant was first described by Dr. Falcoriei*, 
and is peculiar to the lower hills of our Trans-Indus Territo- 
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ry and part of Affghanistan. It is called gwgura,. the fruit 
is eaten by Pathans, and I believe, its wood although small, 
is a useful one. 

The Tecoma was common in fine flower. On one of the 
bills we visited, and in the escarpment of the same hill, there 
was an admirable view of the nummulitic between non-fos- 
siliferous strata. 

At Palosiu we found the temperature much more pleasant 
than the height would have led us to suppose, indeed ,the 
Thermometer iu Teuts very seldom rose above 90® F., and 
there was almost ahvaj^s a breeze throughout the day general¬ 
ly easterly, although the prevailing wind at night was from 
the west. 

May 2nd, we made a march of 4 miles, passing through a 
continuation of strata similar to those at the Upper Camp 
of Palosin. 

A tall Saccharum was common near the edge of the chan¬ 
nel of the stream. 

A little capparidacious plant ( Polanisia ?) was got for the 
first time in some numbers ; and one or two plants of Ere- 
mostachys Laciniata, a fine tall labiate with yellow flowers, 
indigenons in the Caucasus, Persia &c., and got sparingly 
about Peshawur. 

There was here a greater number than usual of a shrubby 
Acacia (A. Farnesiana) Nanju Pushtu, which, though not 
nearly so common as the A. Modesta, is yet pretty frequent 
on the frontier, and had bceu occasional from Tank upwards 
to our present camp at Shingai.. 

May 3rd, march 4i miles. The l^ills now fully or better 
covered with the usual shrubs than before, and*, numerous 
fine trees of the ordinary Populus (P. alba) Salix and Mo¬ 
rns along the banks of the stream. 

. .Plantago Lanciolata and 2 species of Sonchus all British 
common about water, with 2 Cypercae, and the 
Centauria Calcitrapa, also common. 
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The rocks were similar to those of the previoas day, varie¬ 
ties of limestone with occasional beds of the parti-coloured 
disintegrating shales, and just above our camp the'ravine 
was narrowed into a gorge (the Tungai or Pass of Anae) by 
a ridge of limestone, hardish, grey, uon-fossiliferous, of 150 
or 200 feet above the bed of the stream. The strike of these 
strata was south-west and north-east, they dipped at a mode¬ 
rate angle to north-west, and they appeared to me (I had not 
opportunity of examining them closely) to overlie very un- 
conformably, indeed at nearly a right angle, the parti-colour¬ 
ed disintegrating shaly strata, where they met. 

By our camp were some liner Olive trees than we had be¬ 
fore seen. This is one of the common trees of all the lower 
hills I have visited on the frontier, (.-ilthongh except in fa¬ 
vorable situations it is small and shrubby) and its well 
known^hard wood is used for many purposes; it has been 
proposed by Mr. Cope as an Indian substitute for the Box¬ 
wood of Europe in wood-engraving, &o. This species is 
common in parts of the Himalayan range, and Waliich nam¬ 
ed it Olca Cuspidata, but it is now considered identical with 
the ordinary European oilolive (O. Europea). The Punjabis 
call it Kari, the Alfgliuns Rhwan. 

In the ravines of a hill close by Anae where our camp 
was, I found abundance of Sagerctia (an uudcscribed spe¬ 
cies ?) in fruit. It is very pleasant eating, and with several 
other species of the same genus, is the Humane of the 
Aifghans. 

Ileptornia also was commdn in fruit. The Dodonsca Bur- 
manniana, frequently c^iltivated for hedges in our gardens 
and (erroneously) called “Bog-myrtle”, and a Celastrus 
which with the former is common on all the lower hills of 
the frontier ; ■ these, with the Olive, constituted most of the 
shrubby vegetation of the hills here. 

How, in the relation of cause and elFect, the excessive 
ariditj of the hills we had hitherto passed through, stand&dn 
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relation to the almost total absence of Olea, Beptonia, 
Dodonoea, Celastras, Sageretia, I am at loss to guess, or has 
the nature of the rock aught to do with it ? 1 have certainly 
seen all five common on hills that appeared to be quite as 
dry as those below Palosiii, but then the former were lime 
or slate, the latter are as I have said entirely sandstone and 
conglumerute. In connection with this, 1 may remark that 
in the Bahadur Khcyl branch of the Trans-Indus Salt 
Range, I noticed a similar infrequency of these shrubs. 

Again, the amount of saline ingredients in the rocks may 
have something to say to*this, as .from the number of Sal- 
solacese, and shrubs of Tamarix in the Zam below Palosin, 
there must be a considerable amount of salt in the rocks 
washed by its waters, whilst above Palosin, those salt loving 
plants have disappeared. 

This may probably form an interesting subject of enquiry 
for future observers on this frontier. 

May 4th, we marched 8 miles, but as the fight at the 
Barrarra pass occurred in the course of this march, hardly 
the same attention was paid to plants, that might have been' 
given to them had our progress been unopposed. 

Just after passing through the Auae gorge, the ravine of 
the Zam became considerably narrower than formerly, being 
enclosed by high cliffs of grayish limestone overlaying un- 
conforraably strata of the parti-coloured shales. The plate¬ 
aux of horizontally deposited shingle also that occasionally 
skirted the ravine became here much higher than before, 
sometimes being as much as 150 feet above the bed of the 
stream. 

The Flora now began to change considerablythere were 
one or two Peach trees occasionally and a new Fern was 
found, the only one of that family previously seen having 
the Adiantum Capillus Veneris “ maiden hair” which is 
iional in Britain &c.] common at damp shady places 
the frontier. 
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There also saw ia the bed of the stream a cone of the 
Pinas ijongifolia (the cheer of the Himalayas). 

On the hills the “ Dwarf Palm” Chammrops (Masare 
Pushtu^ was abuudaut. This is possibly the same as C. 
Humilis, the only Palm that is indigenous in Europe, and is 
common on the lower hills of Affghanistan and the frontier, 
above 1,600 feet; but it is not found I believe in quantity on 
the hills to the north of the Pcshawur valley. Its leaves 
arc of use for making mats, ropes, sandals, &c., and the red- 
(fish mossy hair found in the axillic of the petioles is used 
by the Pathaiis for touch-paper. 

At the puss whore the enemy stood, the stream had cut 
its-way through a ridge of the noii-fossiliferous grey lime¬ 
stone, at a place where the hills on cither side came much 
closer together than- usual, and beyond this, the ravine in 
which our road lay was much more confined by the rugged 
heights on the right and left, and the character of the vege¬ 
tation changed a good deal. 

Fine trees of Salix, Populus and Moras continued abun- 
pant near the water. 

Daphne Oleoides and a shrubby species of Buxus or Sar- 
cococca were common, and both arc called Laghune, by 
Pathans. The leaf and habit of both is alike, but the 
structure of flower artd fruit quite different. The latter 
is, I think sometimes called Shanda “ barren” Laghune, 
from its fruit not being eatable, whilst that of the former 
is somewhat juicy, and may by eaten. 

Sageretia and Olea were common,.with Edwardsia and 
a Bramble (Rubus frutfeosus) hanging in masses on the 
cliffs. 

Oaks were met with by some of those who crowned the 
hills to the south-west. 

Just at the Barrana pass a few trees of Punica G-rauatum 
“ Pomegranate^’ were in flower. 

A Mieutha-like Uncaria ? but more pilose, yet unflowereJ, 
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was abundant, a fine Buttercup, Bannnculus Coevis was 
cuntmon latterly, with a nou-edible Strawberry (Fragaria 
ludica) the last not yet in flower. 

Gardenia Tetraspuma, a shrub of the Madder Family, 
whose flowers have a delicate odour, and another small plant 
of the same family were both pretty frequent. 

Close by our new camp at Bungewata was a fine jungle of 
Vitex, Celtis, &c., with abundance of Ercmostachys Laci- 
niata and a number of the small spring Caryoph} llacem, Cru- 

* * *4 

cifirse, &c. 

The Celtis was jirobablj’ C. Ncpalcnsis, several species arc 
tolerably coinnion on these and the Affghanistan hills. 
They belong to the Elm Family, and having like many of 
their allies, tough wood, are approved of by the Puthans for 
Churusticks. 

The tree is called in Pushtu Fagho, and at Peshawur is 
occasionally to be seen planted at the Tombs of Pero as 
rather rare and ^accfnl. 

May 5th, we marched 15 miles to roach Kanugnrm the 
Peuetrale of the Wuzeereo Country, near vihich we encamp¬ 
ed at 6,700 feet above the sea. 

In the course of this inarch <we soon passed quite out of 
the limestone region, the hills on either side being composed 
of various Schistose and slate rocks. In one part especially 
a bluish slate in thin beds was covered with the impressions 
of algae or other low forms of aquatic vegetation, while a 
greyish slaty rock, in thick beds which occasionally alterna¬ 
ted with the former was often remarkably bent as if it had 
while in a soft state been subjectedHo great lateral pressure. 

During the latter part of the way, almost the whole of the 
semi-arboreous vegetation of the rounded hills above wdiich 
we were gradnally rising, consisted of % species Quercus 
(Oak) one of them Q. Inxiflora probably, the other more 
common one, with a shorter, thicker, mealy-Iooking, coria- 
ceous leaf. 
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The Moras aad Populus coutinued common near the bed 
of the stream, but Dalbergia did not extend so far up. 

From the great and sudden rise we made this day, 1 had 
rather an “ embarras de richesscs” as to plants, getting 30 
or 40 species not previously met with in this trip. The 
more note-worthy plants were as follows:— 

Of trees and shrubs Apricot was occasional, Peach com¬ 
mon at one or two places; Cotoucaster (C. Uotuudifolia?) 
common (a tough wooded shrub the kheroa or kheraba of 
the Pathans rouns, of the Himalaya) with a shrubby Cratae¬ 
gus ? “ Hawthorn” forming a pretty ol)ject with its masses 
of white blossoms and a Spiraea (S. Lindloyana?) abun¬ 
dant latterly, but not in flower:— 

A Buddleia (B. Crispa ?) rather a striking plapt with its 
white leaves and white flowers was frequent. 

A yellow flowered Jasmiuc (J. revolutum ?) w'as rather 
rare;—of an Abelia (a shrub of the Honeysuckle Family,) 
with pretty little reddish flowers, and a delicious perfume, 
there were a few at one place. 

Rhus Cotiuus the “ wig tree,” so called from the brown 
hairs of its fruit panicles which give the shrub a curious 
look, was common. 

Berberis Lycima was common. One or two plants of a 
Clematis (C. Grata?) were got. 

And a shrubby indigofera (I. Niterantha?) not in flower 
was occasional. 

Of herbaceous plants the following occurred. Two spin¬ 
ous Astragali abuudatit latterly, both of them new to me, 
and probably Afighau forms, a Galium (G. Tricorne ?) com¬ 
mon in fields, Scutellaria linearis and another S. Ajuga 
parviflora and two or three other Labiatse; Phagnolon abun¬ 
dant on rocks half way, and a large species of Coscinia 
abundant latterly; a species of Thymus quite carpeted,the 
ground and perfumed the air in places; a form of Polygonum 
avicukre, I had not met before profuse at our camp; a litWe 
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Valerianella abundant at camp about 6,000 feet; a Geranium 
(G. Nepalense ?) common at one place, a Valeriana and a 
fine Saxifrage, not common, both at end of march. 

Ccntaurea Calcitrapa accompanied us all the way, also 
of grasses the tall Aristida and Chloius sp 

May 7th—I went with the Survey Party to the top of a 
hill called Bar Pit about 6 miles westward of our camp, and 
as it was 1,600 feet higher than the latter (indeed, the 
greatest elevation we reached during the Expedition) I got 
a number of plants that I had not as yet seen. 

During the ascent, Berheris was common, Buddleia 
abundant, another species of Celtis (C. Australis ?) Ed- 
wardsia (a 2nd species) Spirma Lindleyana, Rubus, and the 
Apricot. These were only got low, near the brook up the 
bed of which our road lay part of the way. 

Higher up *2 Querci constituted the mass of the wood to 
the top of the hill; a 2nd Clematis was occasional to the 
top; a species of Loniccra (Honeysuckle) common; a Jas¬ 
mine (J. Officinale?) common, the Abclia, occasional; lu- 
digoferaand Viburnum Cotinifolium and Cratmgus common, 
one or two specimens of a Syringa (Lilac) were got on the 
ascent, and a 2nd Cotoneaster. ,, 

Of herbs, there were met with low, Planfago Major, 
common near the Kanugurm brook, Oxalis Corniculata 
the “ Wood-sorrol” or “ Shamrock” (not uncommon also in 
the plain on the frontier) abundant. Trifolium repens? 
(“white Cloveri’) common; ^Adiantura Capillus Veneris 
frequent, Barbarea vnlgaris? and a Species of Sedum (S. 
adiuotrichum ?) rare and higher up on the hill,—Taraxa¬ 
cum Officinale {Dandelion) common to the top; Thymus 
and a Scutellaria abundant; Morina Wallichiana, a fine 
thistle-like plant, common towards the top, and Scabiosa 
( Succisa common, Scnatula Pallida not uncommon, high; 
one or twos spinescent half shrubby Astrogali and several 
Ufeiatgpttfrequeut. Andosce incisa abundant, rathe^ low. 
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a Valeriana rare; Fragaria vesca (Strawberry) and a Viola 
both rather common high, but only iu leafj Trigonella 
Emodi a few, and a Palygala (P. elegans ?) abundant at 
one part of hill. 

The only parasitic plant found was Viscum Album “Mis¬ 
tletoe” which was abundant on oaks just opposite K. Village, 
and the only Orchid (I got during the whole expedition) 
was Cephalauthera Ensifolia which was common aboutJialf 
way up the hill. This Orchid is rare iu Britain, but has now 
been found on the various northern mountain ranges from 
the extreme east to the farthest west of British India. 

It was rather a disappoiutmeut to find that on the hill there 
were no pines, although they were plainly visible at similar 
heights some few miles oir,'ou the tuaguifieent Pir Gal which 
here represents the centre of the Suleiman range. 

Must of the strata of the hill appeared to be of a meta- 
morphic slaty nature, generally dipping towards the north¬ 
west at a high angle. 

This being higher than most of the other hills near (ex¬ 
cept Pir Gal and its congeners which tower some 3,000 feet 
above the former) commanded an extensive view, and it 
could bo seen that althougly the various ridges of the hill- 
mass through which we had comi', and winch lay stretched 
below us to the eastward, were disposed very irregularly, 
yet there was a general tendency to a north and south di»- 
rectionj and the usual strike of strata as noticed on the 
way to and from Kanugurm from below corresponded with 
this. 

On May 9th we maached 8 miles down stream by the 
same route as we had gone up, so that there was not much 
novelty for me j I however found Bubia Cordifolia not un¬ 
common at one place about half-way. From the root of 
this plant is prepared the “Madder” (Munjith) of Nipal 
and probably of AfFghauistau which form considerable arti¬ 
cles o^ export to Europe. 
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There were aJso several, buslies of & white Bose (not 
unlike Rosa Wcbbiaua in habit of leaf but not nearly so 
prickiy, and with a white flower) and a small Veronica (V. 
biloba) was abundant in fields. 

The strata were, as before noted, mostly slaty, (blue and 
grey) occasionally nearly horizontal, and often remarkably 
bent and wavy, but generally with a dip of about 45° to¬ 
wards north-west. 

The high masses of horizontally deposited shingle were 
still common along the skirts of the ravine of the stream, 
but its composition had changed greatly since Palosiii, here 
it was composed mostly of slate and granitic pebbles, both 
of which were infrequent below, at, and some distance above 
the latter place. 

Towards the end of the march to Dotoi, Olea became 
much more abundant, while Quercus had become much more 
scarce than about Kauugurm to which the Olca did not 
extend. 

On May 10th we left our upward road, and marched to 
to the northward, following a feeder of the Zam. 

Olea and Quercus were about equal in numbers, a few 
Pomegranate trees in a grove, and Vitex occasional where 
damp. 

Mistletoe was common, an Olea, and the rose of the pre¬ 
vious day occasional. 

Erodium Cicutarium occurred, and Chenopodium Botrys 
was not uncommon (young) in fields. This plant (a small 
odorous “ Goosefoot”) I have Irequently found on the fron¬ 
tier. It is of very wide distribution being found in south¬ 
ern Europe, Persia, Northern Africa anil North America. 

Of grasses Cynodon dactylon was abundant, and Penni- 
setum Cinchroidcs common. 

Adiantum Capillus Veneris was abundant on damp cliffs. - 

The rocks were mostly the same as those passed through 
the previous day, and in some places irrigation canals had 
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boen with much labour, tunnelled through the, slaty 
ridges. 

Our new camp of Tandachena was on a plateau of the 
horizontally deposited shingle, where a small pink-flowered 
spinescent Astragalus and the Kanugurm Consinia were 
abundant. Shrubs were few and consisted of Cotoneastcr 
Kotundifolia, Olea, Berberis, Edwardsia and Daphne Olcoi- 
des. 

The commonest grass was the Chloris, which seems to 
delight in the driest possible situations. 

I was here puzzled by a root brought me by an Afrcedie 
Sepoy. It is called in Pushtu Kwerei, is of a yellow colour, 
an inch thick, and wooily, and has a strong but not dis¬ 
agreeable bitter taste. It is said to be abundant in Teera, 
and is much valued as a stomachic. I was not able to find 
the plant, but from the description am inclined to think, it 
may be a thorny Spiilax and if so, it is related to the Sar¬ 
saparilla of the Materia Medica. 

On May 11th I took the opportunity of accompanying 
up one of the spurs from the Pir Gal mass, a llegiment 
which was to aid. in covering the operation of destroying 
the extensive collection of villages known by the name of 
Makin, situated round the edge of a small fertile basin 
watered by a brook, and enclosed by two of these spurs. 

The ridge we ascended might be 300-400 feet higher than 
the Camp plateau, aud had a scanty shrubby vegetation of 
Quercus, Berberis, Edwardsia, &c., with a few Olese. There 
were two or three trees of Juglaus Regia (Walnut) near a 
hamlet, and 1 found a small, unflowered Impatiens common 
in shady places near a low brook; a Datura was abundant, 
young. 

The hill was covered with shingle mostly granitic, and 
only could sight he had of the grey slate rock in Situ, in' 
nearly vertical strata, dipping to the east—This was the 
near^t I got to the Pir Gal hill mass, the strata of all which. 
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so far as could be made out from a distance, appeared to 
have a similar dip and direction, but the colour was much 
darker. 

May 12th—March of some 8 miles, still in a northerly 
direction, up the bed of the stream we had followed in the 
previous march. 

Here, Cutoueaster Rodifulia, and Berberis was common; 
wild Peach trees abundant at one place; and a new shrub¬ 
by species of Bercbemia (first found by myself in Huzara) 
was frequent. 

A nettle (Urtica-ureus or dioica) called by the Pathaus 
Sazankei “ the Stinger” occurred at one or two places, and 
a curious member of the Goosefoot family, Blitum-virga- 
tum (?) with a pretty red fruit, not unlike a Strawberry, 
but perfectly insipid, was frequent, part of the way. 

Peganum Harmala was not uncommon j one plant of Vcr- 
bascurn Thapsus was got, and the little Yaleriauella was 
abundant at luw' places. 

A creeping Convolvulus with very white sericeous leaves 
abounded in fields latterly, and a very pilose species of Ce- 
ratocephalus (a remarkable genus of the Crowfoot family) 
was profuse in one little field. 

Just before reaching our new Camp at Cuzmak, wc pass¬ 
ed an extensive mass of the thin blue slate marked with 
impressions of Algae (noted before, as occurring on the way 
to Kauugurm) overlaying the strata of a ridge of meta- 
morphic looking clay-rock, b^th dipping at a high angle to 
the west. 

Our road lay up the ravine which the brook had cut 
through a wide, sloping mass of the shingle which filled up 
part of the space between the higher hills to the right and 
left, Ti^(||t|||aiT ^ was a considerable ascent-till we reached our 
Cam{^||li^h was the highest (7,300 feet above the sea) we 
hadjipl^g the Expedition—Near it there were one or two 
of i^ilnest trees of Populus Alba I have ever seen. 
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On May 13th, we halted, and I took a short round by a 
hill to eastward of camp, and found, besides abundance of 
the ordinary spring plants of the frontier—a 2nd species 
of Delphinium, profuse, a fine thistle (Carduus Nutans, a 
British species) also abundant and greedily eaten by the 
camels, who had hardly left me a specimen worth taking j 
Diplopappus Molliusculus (?) rare, Tblaspi Arvense, profuse 
in fields, and in one place there was abundance of a species 
of Hyoscyamus (probably Hyoscyamns niger, the common 
Henbane of Britain^ called in Pushtu Dumtura and Bangi- 
lewune, and said to be abundant in Teera. 

May 14th.—March of some 5 miles to north-cast. For the 
first mile and a half we continued to ascend in the bed of the 
stream as before, but then made’ a very rapid descent the rest 
of the way in a rough, precipitations gorge, generally dipping 
to the east, at a high angle, and occasionally much bent. 

Down this ravine rau a small brook, the commencement 
of Khyssorc, which debouches into the plain a few miles 
to the south of Bunnoo, and the course of which we after¬ 
wards followed in a northerly direction till we issued from 
the hills 5 days subsequently. 

The cammou shrubs were, 1-2 species of Querens, Coton- 
castcr Eotundifolia, Berberis; Daphne Oleoides, Viburnum 
Cotinifolium, occasional; Edwardsia, Berchemia, two shrub¬ 
by spinous Astragali, Cratmgus, Bndleia a few, and Olea 
abundant. 

Sageretia and Reptonia, w)iich had not been seen for 
many days here began agafn, and seedling plants of Celtis 
were common in the bed "of the stream. 

The-only' novelty was a spinous Caryophyllacious herb, 
of which a few prickly clumps were seen near the level space 
on which our camp was to be pitched. To get to it, we 
rose from the stream to the right (east) over the edges of 
strata of a ferruginous metamorpbic rock dipping at a 
very high angle to the north-cast. 

Ji o 
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The district about Kanugnrm has long been noted for its 
iron, of which large quantities are, in the cold season, brought 
into the weekly market at Bannoo by the Wuzeerees. 

From about 5th May, furnaces with large collections of 
ore and slag had frequently been seen by our Troops in Til¬ 
lages, but no where before had I observed any place so 
likely to be near the ore in Situ; 1 therefore made attempts 
to get a sight of the mine but failed. The process of min¬ 
ing I understand to consist simply of following the out¬ 
cropping ferruginous strata by scraping^fT the superincum¬ 
bent non-metalliferous rock, both generally sloping at a 
high angle. 

It would be a matter of interest, and not probably of 
great difficulty, to get the Wuzeerees to bring down suffi¬ 
cient quantities of the ore, and the rocks among which 
it is found, to enable competent judges in so far to decide on 
the capabilities of this district as an iron producing one. 

Just at our camp the pilose Ccratocephalus was abundant 
in.fields, with the Kumigurm form of Polygonum Aviculare, 
and on the dry rocky ridges Pennisetum Araneosum was 
common. 

On May 15th we marched 11 miles down the Khyssorc. 
There were groves of fine Olivia trees, just below the village 
of Bazam, at which we had been encamped. 

The strata shewn in section in the ravine were mostly 
of various slates, generally dipping at a high angle towards 
the west, and often a'ith thjck beds of shingle overlying 
them horizontally. 

Querens was abundant at first, but rare latterly, and 
Daphne Oleoides was common in flower. 

Bharanns Virgatus, Acacia Modesta, the Celastrus, a 
species of Asparagus, Ephedra, Chamoerops and Periploca; 
all these began here, after being absent at the higher alti¬ 
tudes to'■winch we had reached. 

Also Attdraehne Telephioides, Aplotaxis CandicanS) Helio- 
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tropinm RamosiBsimam, Boerhaavia Procumbcns, Spergula- 
ria Rubra, and Solanum Jacquini reappeared this mdrch. 

A foetid, white tomentose labiate (Salvia-Lanata ?) tvas 
common most of the way; Verbascum, Thapsus, Peganum 
Uarmala, and the Cocsinia of Kanugurm common; young 
plants of Celtis were occasional in the bed of the stream. 

Of grasses, the tall Aristida was abundant, and I got one 
or two tufts of a curious Rottboullia, the head of which 
looks exactly like a number of short cylindrical joints 
placed end-to-end, Aristida sitaccaCymbopogon-lwarancusa, 
Eragrostis Cynosuroides and the tall Saccharum, were also 
seen ere the end of this march. 

Linaria Cabulica was occasional on cliffs (L. Ramosissima 
however, had been the form most frequent in the district.) 

I found in fruit a few trees of the s/mec (Pushtu) a new 
species of Fistacia seen sparingly during both Expeditions, 
a species of Statice was got, unflowered, and one or two 
plants of a small Dianthus “ Pink.” 

The spinous Caryophyllacious plant of the 14th was abun¬ 
dant at our new Camp of Siroba, where Reptonia, with a 
few Olca ; and Acacia Modesta was the prevailing shrub. 

May 16th, march of 11 miles down the Khyssorc—Mo- 
rus, Populus and Salix were common along the banks of 
the stream, although the previous day, none of either of 
the two former were -seen. 

Arundo karka (7) was common, and Polypegou Monspe- 
liensis profuse. 

A few small Tamarix oeburred in the bed of the stream, 
and Tecom^ was occasional. 

Dodonsea was abundant in high dry places, forming with 
Celastrus and Acacia Modesta, the chief shrubby vegetation, 
Cocculus Leseba on cliffs, and Vitex below new water com¬ 
mon. 

Achyranthes Aspera occurred on rucks,, Aplotaxis Candi- 
cana^lso a few, Lactuca Aurieulata, one or two plants *of 
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Hetropogoa Contortus were found, and Avena saliva was 
abundant in barley-fields on this and the preceding day. 

Centauria Calcitrapa was abundant and Cirsium Arvensc 
common, Galotropis Procera re-appeared, a species of Lyco- 
pus was occasional at water, and Eremostachys common 
in several places. 

Flantago Lancilata was profuse near water, with Verbena 
Officinalis and Samolus Valerandi; and Typha Angustifolia 
was common in marshy spots. 

Cannabis Saliva was occasionally seen, also Zizypliora 
Tenuior, one or two Pomegranate trees occurred, and Celsis 
was not uncommon as a small tree. 

Eriophorum Comosum a curious cottony headed kind of 
sedge was not uncommon on clifis, and in such situations 
also, Capparis Spinosa re-appeai’ed. Fagonia and Malcomia 
Africana were not uncommon. 

Plants of a Colocynth (Cucumis Colocynthis ?) frequently 
found on the frontier, and often met in the lower part of the 
Zam, began to appear again, as did Acarna Javauica. 

The rocks seen in Situ were mostly slaty, and their dip 
was towards the west, almost at rigiit angles to what it had 
been the previous day. We halted at Dawawarka. 

May 18th.—March of 10 miles down the stream, and in 
the course of it leaving the slate behind us, pass through a 
tract geologically similar to that at Palosin, with ridges of 
limestone, heaps of parti-colonred, decomposed shales, and 
blocks of the Echinodermata, and Nummulitic limestones 
scattered about, &c. 

We then entered upon the tract of sandstone ^nd .conglo¬ 
merate, thus almost exactly taking in reverse the series of 
rocks we bad passed through in ascending the Zam. Both 
the sandstone and limestone tract, however, appeared to be 
of radicffi* smaller superficial extent here than on the Zam. 

We had now at Spanwaru almost got into the plains, the 
crops were ripe: the Vitex, in flower, and Capparis aithylis, 
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Zizyplius Jujuba, Acarna Javanica, and the other ordinary 
Frontier plants abundant. 

May 19th. The first mile and a half of the march car¬ 
ried us quite out from between the low sandstone hills, 
amongst which our Camp had lain, and into the plain of 
Bunnoo, which place we reached on tlio 20th May. 

In taking a short general view of the vegetation of the 
country passed through, we find that it may from the nature 
of its Flora be conveniently divided into two zones or re¬ 
gions an outer (lower) one, from the level of the plains of 
Tank and Bunnoo, about 1,000 feet-above the sea up to 
about 3,500 feet, which would comprehend the Zam from 
the plains up to Anae and the Khyssore up to Dawawwarka j 
and an upper zone nearer the centre of the mountain range 
comprehending all the tract of country above these two 
places, that we visited, i. e., from about 3,500 to 8,300 feet, 
and including the upper part of the Zam and its tributaries, 
the hills near Kauugurm and Makim, and the Kuzmuk 
Pass. 

I shall now proceed as concisely as possible to notice, 
even at the risk of Tepetition each of these Zams, beginning 
with the former and lower one.* 

Of trees there are almost none met with in this region if 
we except the four or five species (a Salix, a Fopulus, a 
Dalbergia, 2 Mori and a Ficus) which arc frequent along 
the banks of the Zam and canal, but which, if not intro¬ 
duced, have at least been fostqred and spread by man’s aid. 

The indigenous shrubs of’^this zone, are in some numbers 
and mostly similar to those o«dinarily found in the lower 
dry hills along this frontier; whithout attempting any arrange¬ 
ment of these, as to comparative frequency, the chief natural 
orders and genera represented are briefly as follows 

Of Meuispermacem, Cocculus (a half shrubby climber) 
common. 

€ap,paridaoe<£, 2 species of Cappai’is, both common. 
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Malvaoess, Abatiloa -very small aud atuated. 

Tiliacese; 2 small species of Grewia, common. 

Sapindacete, Dodonsea abundant. 

CelastriI^esB^ a small Celastrus abundant. 

Bhamnacemj 2 species of Zizyphus and one of Bhamuus, 
common, 2 of Sageretia less common. 

Terebinthacese, a species of Pistacea, rare and only towards 
the upper limits of the zone. 

liegiiminosH!, one Acacia abundant, another rare, 2 spine- 
scent Astragali not uncommon, an Edwardsia occasional in 
the upper parts of the zone, and a small bushy Taverni- 
era (?) abundant. 

Tamariscinem, a Tamarix, abundant in the lower and more 
saline parts only. 

Myrsiuacese, Beptonia common, not iu the saline district. 

Oleacese, Olea communis:— 

Bignoniacem, Tecoma common, but not abundant. 

Conrolvulacete, a spinescent bushy convolvulus rare. 

Ehretiacem, Ehretia, pretty common. 

Acanthacese, Adhatoda common, only near the outer edge 
of the zone. 

Verbenacese, Vitex common, and a Lantaua (?) 

Salvadoracese, Salvadora, common. 

Ulraacese, a Celtis common near upper limit of zone. 

Gnetacese, an Ephedra, abundant in driest part. 

Palmas, Chamserops, common. 

The herbaceous vegetation of this zone shows, as do the 
ordinary spring herbs of the Purijab and North-west Provin¬ 
ces, a strong resemblance, to that of Europe^ indeed the 
genera and even the species are, in many cases, identical 
with those of Britain. 

The statistics of the herbaceous plants of the zone may 
be generalized as follows:— 

Of Banunculacem, 2 or 3 species of Bauunculus and 
Adonis—all British species, common. 
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Papaveracese 8 species, one of them British—occasional. 
Fumariacete, Famaria, British—abundant where damp. 
Cruciferae, 8 or 10 species, several of them British (we 
were much too late fojr most of the plants of this order, which 
generally precede those of most others in this part of India.) 
Violacese, one small Viola, common. 

Folygalaceae, 2 species of Polygala, both rather common. 
Caryophyllacem, 3 or 4 species. (This order also is a 
very early one.) 

Liuacese, a Linum, not uncommon. 

Euphorbiaccse, a Euphorbium, and an Andrachne. 
Malvaceae, a Malva, British—common. 

Gcraniacese, a Geranium, common. 

Osalidacese, an Oxaiis (the Cosmopolitan O. Corniculata,) 
Zygophyllese, Fagonia, abundant, mostly near the outer 
margin. 

Rutacese, Peganum, occasional; Tribulus. 

Legumiuosse, 5 or 6 species, half of them British, 
llosnccse, a Potentilla, not uncommon. 

Cucurbitaceae, a Cucumis not uncommon. 

Umbelliferic 4 or 5 species. 

Bubiacese, 2 species one them (Galium) British. 
Dipsaceae, a Scabiosa, common. 

Composite, 19 or 20 species, several of them British. 
Primulacese, 2 species, both British. 

Apocynaceae, Rhazya (half shrubby) occasional near outer 
margin. 

Asclepiadaceae, 6 or 6 spfecies, 2 of them erect, the rest 
climbers. 

Convolvnlaceae, 2 or 8 species of Convolvulus. 
Boraginaceae, 5 or 6 species, 1 or 2 of them British. 
Solanaceae, 4 species. 

Scrophulariaceae, about 5 species, 2 of them British. 
Acanthaceae, a Dicliptera, not common, near outer edge 
of aojie. 
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Verbenacese, Verbena, Britisbu 

Labiatse, 7 or 8 species, none-of them, I think, British. 

Plantaginaccse, 2 or 3 species of Plantago. 

Salsolaceae, 5 or C species, but only in saline part near 
outer margin. 

Amarantacem, 3 species, 2 of them Amaranti. 

Nyctaginaceae, 2 species of Boerhaavia. 

Polygonaceae, 3 or 4 species of Polygonum and Bumcx. 

Thymelaceae, one species of Thymelsea, occasional near 
outer margin. 

Urticaccae, Forsk^hlea, common. 

Of Endogens only 3 natural orders are represented 
thus;— 

Liliaceae, an Allium and an Asparagus. 

Cyperaceae 4 or 5 species. 

Of grasses, about 40 species, (at least 10 of them British) 
including the following genera j 4 species of Andropogon, 
3 or 4 of Panicum, 2 of Pennisetum, 2 of Aristida, and 
at least one species each of Ileteropogon, Eragrostis, 
Digitaria, Dactjdoctenium, Brornus, Elcusine, Cynodon, 
Koeleria, Melica, Imperata, Avena, Cymbopogon, Agrostis, 
Phalaris, Alopecurus, Chloris, Lolium, Sporobolus, Poa, 
Saccharum, and Arundo, only one Fern, the Adiantnm, 
abundant. 

In regard to the second (upper or inner) zone, it deserves 
remark that although abundance of large forest-trees would 
have been found even in the most western Himalaya, at 
heights similar to those we reached (8,000 feet), yet the 
largest plants we met here were species of Qnercus, which 
in strictness could only be called sub-arboreous being very 
seldom -indeed more than “ three times the height of a 
man.” 

Doubtless, inhere were numerous Pines and (probably) 
other large ||!ces on Pir Gal &c., but we can hardly take 
ttupi into our estimate, as we did not reach that hill. 
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So that, as before, 1 will classify the vegetation of the 
upper zone into ist, Arbuscnlous and shrubbj an'd 2nd 
Herbaceous. 

The more note-worthy families and genera of shrubs were 
as follows:— 

Ranunculacese 2 (or 3) species of clematis j 

Berberidese, a Berberis. 

Euphorbiacem, a Buxus (or Sarcococca?) common near 
lower margin only. 

Rharanese, a Berchemia, a Rhamnus (just above lower 
margin) and a Sageretia and Zizyphus not to higher parts. 

Terebiuthacese, one species of Rhus. 

Leguminosse, an ludigofera, an Edwardsia, and 2 spines- 
cent Astragali. 

Rosaceae, 2 or 3 Cotoneasters, aud one species each of 
Rubus, Prunus, Cratoegus, Amygdalus, Spirma and Rosa. 

Myrtaccse, Puiiica Granatum. 

Caprifoliacese, 2 species of Lonicera, and one each of 
Abelia, and Viburnum. 

Rubiaceae, a Gardenia, near lower margin only. 

Oleacesc, a Syrioga, rare, and an Olea, to some distance 
above lower margin. 

Jasminem, 2 species cf Jasminum. 

Loganiacese. Buddleia common. 

Thymelacete, a Daphne, common. 

Amentaceae 2 (or 3) species of Quercus. 

Ulmacese, 2 species of Celtis. 

Gnetacem, Ephedra just above lower margin. 

One parasite, Viscum, was common on Oak and Olive at 
various places in the zone. 

The more prominent herbs of this, zoue may be briefly 
analysed thus— 

Ranunculacese, 3 species of Ranunculus, and on each of 
Delphinium^ Adonis, Aqailegia(?) and ceratocephalus. 

Berber'^.«e, a species of Epimedium (?) 

Oh 
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PapaveracesB, a Papaver just above lower margin. 

Fumariacem, a Hypecoum and a Fumaria. 

Cruciferse, 11 species including one each of Barbarca, 
Tblaspi, Neslia, Lepidium, Arabis, and Sisymbrium. 

ViolacesB, a Viola only'in higher parts of zone. 

Polygalese, P«lygala. 

Caryophyllaceae, one species each of Silene, Stellaria, 
Dianthns, and a spinous species. 

Euphorbiacse, 2 species of Euphorbia. 

Malvaceae, 2 species. 

Gcraniaceae, a Geranium and an Erodium. 

Balsamineae, one Impaticns. 

Oxalideae, Oxalis (coniculata.) 

Leguminosae, 3 or 4 herbaceous Astragali, 2 species of 
Trigonella, 2 of Vicia, and one each of Mcdicago, Lotus, 
Lathyrus, and Trifolium, and 5 of other genera. 

Bosacem, 2 species of Fragaria and 2 of Potcntilla. 

Crassnlacese, a Sedum. 

Saxifragaceae, a Saxifraga. 

Umbellifer®, 4 species. 

Rubiaceae, 4 species, including 2 of Galium, and one of 
Rubia. 

Dipsaceae, 1 species each of Scabiosa, Morina, Valeriana, 
and Valerianella. 

Composite, 23 species including 2 of Gnaphnlium, and 
one each of Cousinia, Phagnolou, Serratula, Dijtlopappus, 
Carduus, Prancoeuria, Filago, Aplotaxis, Sonchus, Tarax¬ 
acum, Cirsium, Artemisia, Echiuops, (?) Bidens (?) with 
7 of other genera. 

Primulaceae, an Androsace, and Samolus. 

Asclepiadacese, one climbing, and one erect species. 

' CoDvolvulaceae, 2 species of Convolvulus. 

Roraginacese, six species, including one each of Lithos- 
piSrmnm, Bochelia, Nonea, and 3 of other genera. 

Solanacese, a Hyoscyamus, a Datnra, and a Solanup. 
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Scrophalariaceee, 8 species, iacludiog 3 of Veronica, 2 
of Scrophnlaria, one of Linaria, and 3 others. 

Verbeuaceaa, Verbena. 

Labiat®, 35 species, iuclnding 3 or 3 of Mentha, 3 of 
Scutallaria, 2 of Ajuga, and one each of Thymus, Nepe- 
ta, Lycopus, Lallemantia, Plectraiithus, Eremostachys, Sal¬ 
via {?) and eleven others. 

PJumbaginacc®, a Statice. 

Plautaginaceffi, 2 species of Plantago. 

Salsolace®, 3 species of Chenopodium (near lower mar¬ 
gin of zone) and one of Blitura. 

Polygoiiaccje, one aquatic and one terrestial Polygonum, 
and one Buincx. 

Urticaceffi, one species of Urtica. 

CaiinabinacefB, Cannabis. 

Orcliidace®, common one place near upper margin only. 

Liliace®, 3 species. 

Alismacc®, Alisma. 

Equisctaccic, an Kquisetum. 

Juncace®, one Juucus. 

Cyperace®, 6 species, including 3 Carices, a Cyperus, a 
Maiacocluete, a Fimbristylis, and one other species. 

Graminace®, 15 species, including one each of Rottboel- 
lia, Audropogon, Bromus, Dactylis, Chloris, Saccharum, 
Digitaria (?) Sporobolus (?) and 7 of other genera. 

FiliceSj an Adiaiitum and one other species. 

In the reviewing the vegetation of this upper' district it 
is worthy of note that mosifof the genera, and even species 
shrubs are identical with* Himalayan plants, while the num¬ 
ber of western and northern forms {e. g. Ephedra and pro¬ 
bably some of the species of Celtis, Quercus and Rhus) is 
very small, whereas, of the herbaceous plants a very large 
proportion are western and European forms. But any 
minute analysis in this respect would be premature, ,until 
there has been an opportunity of determining the specids 
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of manj of the plants more definitely than 1 have been 
able to do. 

Such is a summary of about 400 species of plantlt got 
between Tank and Buunoo, about 70 of these being shrub¬ 
by or snbarboreous, and the rest herbaceous. 

The singular paucity of Endogenous plants (grasses ex¬ 
cited) and tropical forms, in both zones, is very remark¬ 
able. 

It seems hardly necessary to say, that the value of the 
timbers of these hills is to us in an economical point of 
view, very small; if we except the possible supply of fire¬ 
wood to a certain extent by the shrubby vegetation of the 
outer zone, which as we have seen, is so similar to that ail 
along the frontier, and but few of the uncultivated shrubs 
fitted by quality and size for being of use except in the 
construction of agricultural implements, and the roofs of very 
small buildings, &c. It does not appear likely that the bene¬ 
fit to be derived from the use of the timber of the small 
oaks &c., of the inner region for building purposes, would 
compensate for the great -distance from the plains ; while 
the labour of conveying the pine timbers of Pir Gal, &c.^ 
to even Makin and Kanngurm must be very great, nOw 
much more than transport to the distant plains. 

In bringing this sketch to a close, I have to apologize for 
its many imperfections. 

Those in the botanical part are in some measure, the re¬ 
sult of this having been the first extensive Affghan hill 
district that I have had an opportunity of visiting ; while 
for the few barren remarks, I have Tentured. to make on 
the geology of the country, I must plead as apology my 
most imperfect practical acquaintance with that science. 
To this excase may be objected the proverb “ ne sutor” &c. 
but it seetns better to insert even these observations made 
in a .coMkry previonsly nnexplored, than to leave the sub- 
jdet oslonched. 
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With its defects fully in my mind, 1 have thought it pre¬ 
ferable at once to send in this paper as it is, than ta delay 
its submission to Government for the intolerable time 
necessary to render it more worthy of perusal by means of 
a reference to distant authorities and collections, and as 
I have generally only trusted myself when my data are 
pretty sure, the errors will, I think, be found to be more 
of omission than of commission. 

Signed,) J. L. STEWART, m. d., 
Pesbawuk: Asst. Surgn. 

The 5th July, 1860. In medl, charge 14fA Punjaub Infantry. 


Memoranda on the sowings of Hill poppy seed in Behar and 
the N. JF. Provinces, 

[At tlie monthly general Meeting of the llth June the following memoran¬ 
dum was read from Mr. W. Peppe, on the result of his sowings of the Hill 
Poppy seed received last year from the Society, being a portion of the supply 
contributed in July ISCl.-by Lieutenant J. F. Pogson. (Journal, Vol. XII., 
page 46.) ] 

On receiving the seed I had it divided into several parcels 
and distributed amongst experienced cultivators; 1 also had 
it sown in my garden at different times, but in every case 
in conjunction with Patna seed. 

The first plot was sown about the 5th November; the seed 
germinated, but the young plants died off. The Patna seed 
on the other hand, did not germinate so freely, but the 
plant stood aad grew into Vigorous plants: the same result 
followed with the ryots,’and not a plant of the first sowings 
survived. 

The next sowings were about the 25th November; as the 
weather had by that got quite temperate, the plants arrived 
at maturity and gave a very good yield of opium, but the 
capsules were very small, and the ryots did not give a satis¬ 
factory report of them. 
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I thought that the small size of the capsules resulted from 
the nou-irrigation of the plots, but I had afterwards an 
oj)portunity of examining a plot which had beeu regularly 
watered, and on this also the capsules were small both in 
comparison with the Patna seed and also with common seed 
of the neighbourhood. 

The great desideratum with us is poppy which will bear 
early sowings, say on the 15th of October. It makes a 
difference of fully two hundred per cent, in the yield, if the 
plants arrive at maturity by the end of January. 

This year I have induced many of the Assamees to sow 
on or about the 15th October, by ofiFering a reward of ten 
rupees for the first seer of opium ; and they are unanimous 
as to the great advantage derived from this practice, the 
only objection is that the young plants are so liable to die 
off. 

The yield of the successful competitors was twenty seers 
per beegah, and even then the crop was not full, that is, 
there were empty spaces all through the field, but then each 
plant had some twelve or fourteen capsules, and each cap¬ 
sule was “ patched” some seven or eight times. 

I am in hopes that should this practice be adhered to, 
that an early variety of the poppy may be obtained, and in 
the meanwhile the result of last season will, 1 think, ensure 
the Assamees giving it a fair trial in this district. 

It would be advisable that another batch of seed be sent 
down from the hills for a fresh trial, but it would be very 
desirable that some of the Tur'key seed be imported from 
Smyrna, both on account of the high quality of the opium 
and also as a new variety. I have no doubt that the Agri¬ 
cultural Society would be able to effect this. 

Poppy seed grown for several years in the same locality 
gets deteriorated, and becomes very liable to a disease called 
by the natives Moorkha,” and is caused by a fungous 
growth in the stem and leaves of the plant. 
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[Read also the following extract of a letter from Mr. C. Annstrong, of 
Qbozeepore, to Mr. Grote’s address on the same subject.] 

Here is a little statemeut showing the average yield per 
beegah from land sown with “Patna,” “Country,” and “Hill 
seed.” This land is iniicli of the same kind, not far apart, 
and cultivated by eight Assardees. 

No. Assamee Kind of Seed Produce per Beegah 

Seers C. 


1 

Patna seed 

.. 11 

3 

2 

Country seed 

4 

Oi 

3 

Pitto 

5 

Ilf 

4 

Patna seed 

4 

n 

o 

Country seed 

.. 10 

5^ 

C 

Hill seed 

1 

14 

7 

Country seed 

.. 10 

15 

8 

Ditto 

9 

0 


“This shows the Hill Poppy this year to be a failure. The 
plant germinated pretty well where it did grow, but when 
some four or five inches high the leaves began to turn yel¬ 
low, this change does not generally occur before the plant is 
from one to two feet high, at which time tlie leaves gradually 
commence withering at the lower part of the plants extend¬ 
ing np until the whole plant becomes dry as the juice is 
collected. The Hill Poppy grown here had not sufficient 
strength to remain upright, but trailed most part of its stem 
on the ground. The flowers are not only red and white, but 
various colours. I dout know how to account for the plant 
being so weak, the seed perhaps may not have been fresh; 
it could not be owing to indifferent laud, it was prepared as 
other poppy lands are. I think as the experiment has been 
made here, it is sufficient to condemn the Hill Poppy being 
introduced. Were it reported on favourably I doubt the 
Assamees changing their own poppy seed which always pelds 
well in a good season. 
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[The following letter was read at the uonthl; general meeting of tiie 
Society on 10th August 1862,—from Lieut. F. Pogeon, Simla, 1st. August 
1862.] 

“I see by the Society’s Proceedings (11th Jane 1862) 
that the Hill Poppy seed has proved to be a failure. 1 can¬ 
not make out why the seed was sown in November, instead 
of September. 1 sent a lot of seed to Mr. Hamilton, 
Government Opium Agent, Ghazeepore, for September’s sow¬ 
ings, but I have never been informed when it was sown. I ob¬ 
serve Mr. W. Peppe states:—‘ The great desideratum with 
us is poppy which will bear early sowings, say on the 15th 
October.’ In reference to the above, I shall be happy to 
send you down a seer or more of Hill Poppy seed of my 
raising: the seed was gathered early in June, and is there¬ 
fore as fresh as it can be; it is almost pure white poppy 
seed, though a few red poppy seeds may have been mixed 
with it. If you will cause this seed to be tried, I will send 
you down some on hearing from you. I would wish this 
seed to be sown as soon as the Patna rains are over, whe¬ 
ther that event takes place in September or October being 
immaterial. The said seed should be tried on tobacco lands, 
or such land as contains a good percentage of iron in the 
soil. In selecting land for the poppy care should be taken 
to avoid calcareous soils; the less lime there is in the soil, 
the better for the poppy. I suspect Mr C. Armstrong, of 
Ghazeepore, selected a calcareous clay for his experimental 
Hill Poppy field, and if so, the failure of his experiment is 
accounted for. In the hills, the opium is not grown on 
calcareous soils, but in soils which oontain mucK iron, sand, 
and some clay—poor soils in fact—and if such soil is to be 
met with in the plains it would suit hill opium well; but 
iron seems to be an essential ingredient in opium soils. 
Perhaps the hills near Rajmahal would afford such soil—• 
any red soil, be it in the hills or plains, contains iron, and 
vfill do for poppy; but the higher above the sea, the better 
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is the opium. It will interest you.to know that my second 
poppy crop is coming on famously. The seed was'sown in 
June, just as the rains set in, and as soon ns we have a 
break in the rain, I will begin to thin out my plants, and 
trust in November to send you down some opium made in 
that month. 1 made a small quantity of opium in May, 
which a wealthy opium eater tells me is very superior. I 
also made an extract from poppy-heads ripe for tapping. 
This is also pronounced to be very good and strong. In 
November I will (D. V.) send down samples of opium and 
extract. My idea is that the latter article contains far more 
morphia than our best opium, and if so, it would suit the 
London morphia manufactures admirably. I think opium 
making on the present plan a very slow and primitive pro¬ 
cess, and if my new plan extracts all the morphia and nar- 
cotiiie present in the pod, it is much to be preferred. It 
is curious that the extract, as made by me, has nut the 
slightest smell of opium, though whilst being made its 
steam as given off is quite unbearable from the peculiar 
'smell of opium. The said odour gives me a headache. 

“If you will get it analysed, I will, on hearing from you, 
send down some of this extract. I would wish to know its 
richness in morphia and narcotinc. Pray answer me on this 
point.” 

[ 'I'lie Meeting resolvsii that Lieut. PogHoii bu iuiked to forward a sample to 
tlio Society for analysis. ] 






{Wednetday, the 15/A January, 1862.J 

A. Qrote, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The Proceedings of the last Montlily Meeting having been read and 
confirmed, the members proceeded, in accordance with the B.re-laws, to the 
election of Officers and Council for the current year; and tlie President 
having appointe<l Mr. J. E. Macliiclan and Dr. W. H. Hayes to be scrutineers, 
they reported the result to be ns follows:— 

iVemVen/.—Mr. A. Orotc. 

Ttce-Presidentt. —Mr. S. P. Griffiths, Baboo Sbibchnnder Deb, Mr. Stewart 
Douglas, and Baboo Qobindchnnder Sen. 

Secretary. —Mr. A. H. Rlechynden. 

Council.—m. 8. H. Robinson, Mr. C. B. Wood, Mr. T. B. Carter, Dr. J. B 
Barry, Mr. C. A. Cantor, Uajah Pertnnb Clmuder Sing, Mr. W. 6. Rose, 
Baboo Peary Chsnd Mittra, Dr. T. Anderson, Mr. W. Haworth, Mr. C. B. 
Stewart, aud Mr. W. S. FitzWilliam. 

The revision of the Standing Committees was next entered on, and the 
names of the following members were added where vacancies had occurred, 
viz.:— Cotton. —Mr. h'itzWilliam ; Oil and CHI Seeds.—Mr. H. Demornay j 
Sursery Garden. —Mr. C. B. Stewart j Florieultural. —Messrs. J. S. Elliot 
and C. B. Stewart. 

The Secretary read the Annual Report. [It is not deemed nrsoessary 
to introduce the Report in this place.] 

Proposed by Mr. S. P. Griffiths, seconded by Mr. Stewart Douglas and 
resolved, that the Report of the Council be received and adopted. 


Tlte ordinary business was then proceeded with, and the following geutle> 
men, proposed at the last Meeting, were duly elected members:— 

Messrs. F. E. Elliot, C. S.; F. A. Tilton; John Parrattj H. G. Temple, 
and Lieutenant F. H. Lewin. 

The names of the following gentlemen were inbmitted as eandidates foi 
election 

P, J. Delauney, Esq., Indigo Planter, Tipperah,—proposed by Captrin 
Eb H. Wintle, seconded by the Secretary. 


1 
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B. H. Q, Mattiieiro, Bsq,, Bampore PArtory, «e*r Benares,—proposed by 
JKr. Tlioinas WilBon, seconded by Dr. A. H. Chele. 

Henry Mead, Bsq., Calcntta,—proposed Secretary, seconded by 

Mr. SWart Douglas. * 

Tp. G. Howard, Ksq., Manager Sylliet and Carbar Tea Company,—pro¬ 
posed by Mr. W. F. Fcrgnssou, seconded by Mr. C. B. Stewart. 

Kdwin Hudson, Esq., Singbeer Factory, Tirboot,—proposed by Mr. R. 
Dleehyiiden, seconded by the .Secretary. 

J. P. Sagrandi, Esq., Slercbant, Calcntta,—proposed by Mr. W. G. Rose, 
seconded by Mr. Douglas. 

Hicliol Macnicol, Esq., Howrab,—proposed by tbe Secretary, seconded by 
Mr. S. H. Robinson. 

Henry A. Anbert, Esq., Indigo Planter, Benares,—proposed by Mr. Doug¬ 
las, seconded by Mr Robinson. 


IMie Council announced that they bad flxed on Wednesday, the 29th of 
January, fur the first show of the season, to be held in the Auckland Garden. 


Tlie following contributions were annouiieod :— 

1. —lteiK>rt on the extent and nature of the .‘'nnitary Establishments for 
European Troops in the Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Presidencies. Presented 
by the Government of India. 

2. —The Journal of the Royal As^vtic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Vol. 19, Part 1. Presented by tlie Society. 

3. —Memoh's of tlie Geological Survey of India —PalaontoUffia ladiea. 
Presented by tbe Government of India. 

4. —Report on the Administration of the N. W. Provinces for 1860-61. 
Presented by tbe Government of India. 

6.—A small quantity of Australiau Pino Seeds. Presented by Dr. David 
Scott. 

6.—A case of Araucaria plants from tbe nursery of Mr. GuiUbyle, of 
Sydney. Received tlirougb J. C. Wilsom'r Esq. 

' These have arrived in good condition. 

- f.'—Cuttings of a fine kind of Poplar from Simla. Presented by Lieut. 
Ji F. Pogson. 

Tlie following is extract of Mr. Poggon’s letter :— 

t*I liave by this dqy's bangy dawk despatched to your address 80 cuttings 
'of the gigaiitie, or wild Himalayan Poplar, w1iich#trastwiR reach you 
jafefy. The cuttings have been pnt in a one-pound tin emfister, huVittg 
moistened moss at tbe bottom—the top was then fiUed in with more moss, 
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(alto noiatened) and the cover pnt on, and aealed down nfjth aeaUng-wax; 
M 1 hope the euttinga will arrive in a perfect atute of preaervation. I 
enoloee a dried leaf of this beantifal poplar, and, for comparison, I also send 
a dried black poplar leaf. In July 1854, I pub down a catting of this 
poplar, the tree ia now 28 feet in height, and eight indies in diameter, at three, 
feet ftom the gronnd. I am moat anxious to get this tree iutrodneed into 
Bengal, and I think it wonid thrive on Parisnath Hill. Poplar charcoal ia, as 
yon know, exdnsively made use of in the manuiocture of gunpowder in Bng* 
land; in this country, nrhnr dull stalk is subjected to the retting process, 
and afterwards made into diarcoal. No gnnpiiwder nmnufactnrer, in Eng' 
Iand,^woald look at sueh nibbish in tlic siiape of fh.in’onl; in India, however; 
there is nothing like hean-staik charcoal for making gunpowder The 
powder made from tiiis charcoal has recently been iit .the Oaxetle, as 
worthless at any range exceeding 300 yards. Modem rifles are siglited 
and wanauted to kill, or hit an object iiiiuud, at tiiree times tliis distance. 
Now, unless we make better powder, all our bailed auinmuition muat come 
from England, and a pretty penny it will eost. 1 hear (iovermnent intend to 
import iiiachiuory to work their ponder mills: this ia a move in the right 
direction, but unless the best materials are selected, no amount of 
mixing will torn out a iirst-elabs gunpundcr, Governinent will no 
doubt And it more economical to import pure suipbnr, instefld 
of au impure article reijairing liuul purificatinii in India—but where 
is good chnrcyal to eoiuc from, for witliout It good gniipowder cannot be 
made. Under these eirrumstanecs, 1 think our lull poplar and willow char* 
coni slionld be tried, and if the powder produeed from sneh charcoal ia 
equal to Engiiaii gunpowder, tlien bean stalks must be given up, and true 
wood cimreoal be alone made use of. In order to hare a supply of good 
poplar and willow cbareoal, Oovernment will have to form, and keep up 
plautatioiis; and a better silo than Parisnath could hardly be found for 
them. 

“ The cuttings I liave sent, will, if they take root, form a small plantation, 
and, if necessary, any number could be scut down iu the rmus. I have read 
somewhere that charcoal inade dead wood, or wood well soaked in 
water, never could he made into gm«l charcoal. Tfet the “ Urhur Dali ” 
stalk U retted before being made isito charcoal. Need we be surprised at 
Qovernment gunpowder being uiifli for modern Are-arms.*’ 

Tltese outtittgs liave reached iu fair order, and been put down in pots 

under glass. > 

8,~Semplet of Cotton raised at Gya from New Orleans seed, by B. 
Deutoar, Esq. Eeceived through Messrs. Giilanders, Arbuthnnt •khd 0tl. 
'Referred to the Committee.) 
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itmn. B. 0. Ltpage and Co. aubmltted, on iialialf of tiie Patentca 
Vt> B. Bnnii of Edinbnrgh, a cotton roller gin, for the inipeotion of tbe 
Ifeeting and ojdidoB of the Committee. (Referred to the AI)i«hiiiei 7 and 
Cotton Committeee oonjointljr, for report.) 

Mr. J. H. Gottidhawhe enbmitted an Improved instrnment for weeding. 
*' The imprnvementa eonelst in havmg the blade riretted on to allow of ita 
being changed when worn ont; and the rivet on the handle, instead of the 
twitted nail-like fastening that hnrtt the hand j and a eteel edge.” These 
are procurable at six annas each. 

For the above communications and presentations, the best thanks of the 
Society were accorded. 


(WediusSay, iht \%th Fehruary, 1862.^ 

A. Grote, Esq., President, in the chair. 

Tlie Proceedings of the Anniversary Meeting were read and confirmed, and 
the gentlemen then proposed were elected Members, vtz. i— 

Messrs. P. J. Delauney, K. U. G. Matthews, Henry Me.id, W. Q. Howard, 
Edwin Hudson, J. P. Sagrandi, Niehol Macuicol, and H. A. Aubert, 

The names of the following gentlemen were eubmitted as candidates for 
Section i— » 

Lientenant J. A. Dolimaye, Police Corps, Cuttack,—proposed hy Ur. 
Grote, seconded by Mr. Griffiths. 

Walter Thomson, Esq., Behea, 8habal)ad,—proposed by Dr. J. B. Barry, 
seconded by the Secretary. 

Captain O. E. Leggett, H. M.’s 77tli Regiment, llazarcebaugh,—proposed 
by Lieut.-Colonel the Hon’ble A. Cliicliester, seconded by the Secretary, 

Captain J. Q. Skene, H. M.’s 77th llegiment,—proposed by Lientenant* 
Colonel the Hon'blo A. Cliiehester, seconded by the Secretary, 

H. Reinhold, Esq., Merchant, Cnlcntfaf- proposed by Mr. S. P. Griffithe, 
seconded by Mr. C. E. Crosweil. 

C. Marquard, E*q., Merchant, Calentta,—proposed by Mr* Gr!ffitbe,se* 
«ohded by Mr. Creswell. 

Koorwnr Harendra Krishna, Calcntta,—proposed by Mr. Grote;, leoonded 
1^ Beboo Peary,^and Mittra. 

O. W, Esq., Shafapote factory, Arrah,—proposed by Ur, i. 6. 

DOflit, lacaHll^y the Secretary. 
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MofU-Wloriaittiiral Smhibitim. 

Read the following reporte of the judges respecting the show of vege> 
teblest fruitSi and dowers held in the Auckland Garden, on the 2^th January 
1862!— 

" SorUmMural .—Considering the long continned rains of the past season, 
end the hear; falls etperieiiced in the middle of October and the carl; part 
of November, this first show of the year, thungli not equal to some of ite 
predecessors, was certainly very creditable in every respect to the native 
gardeners. 

“ Of the Brassica tribe, the Early York, Battersea, Savoy and red Cabbages 
showed well formed heads, firm and compact. The Canlifiowers, tliongli less 
in quantity, were perbans equal in quality to previous years. Some good 
specimens of Scotch Kale and Brocoli were also submitted. 

“ The collection of Carrots was good, both the “ early horn” and “ long” 
kinds. 

“ Tlio best specimens of Celery were of private growth, but the collection 
was altogether smalt. 

« Ttie Turnips were tolerably well represented, especially the flat American 

'* The assortment of Potatoes was excellent—perhaps as good as at any 
previous show j they were principally from nati\e gardens. 

“ The stock of Lettuces was scanty, but some good baskets were broughi 
forward. 

“ Of Peas, the Imperial, Prussiiin, Blue and Marrowfat, were well grown 
a few fair specimens of the Victoria pea were likewise introduced. 

“ Besides other foreign vegetables, such as leeks, onions, radislies, beuns 
artichoke, iiole kole, Ac., there was n fair display of native produce in thu 
department. 

“ The collection of fruits was altogether scanty, but it included sever*' 
good baskets of sapotas, guavas, long plums, and pomegranates. , 

" Pour Bronze medals were awarded for the best specimens of Windsor 
Bean, Celery, Potato, and Turnip. „ 

“ The assemblage of gaidcncr| .was considerable. Prizes amountang ti 
Bs.320 wore awarded to forty-eight, by S. P. Griffiths, Esq., K P. 

' S. Boitolsb. 

Pkabt Chskd Mittb*. 
Josxcu AaABm." 

" f/orieuUiiral,~A» might have been anticipated, the show was a pom 
one : the collection of Roses was however tolerably good. Prom Bqjah Pro¬ 
tap Chunder Sing’s garden, to wUicli the principal prize was given, flfty, pot< 
'were sent in, consisting of fifteen kinds ] and the second prize was awardet 
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tvi tb* %nk Sqnkn gardoo fbr a ooll«efci«n «f forty<two pate, conilaUng of 
fourteen hinda. Some floe cot apacimem were likewiae abown of rarer kinds 
from tile gardens of Messrs. S. P. Oriffitha end J. S. Elliot,- iiiduding » 
perfectly new one called Meniard de* Amafeurt from Mr. Griflitlis. 

“ A smell, bnt pretty, collection of Ferns from Captain T. H. 'i’rousoA’s 
garden was placed on tho table, consisting of Zj/eopodlnm of three kinds; 
Adianium of three kinds, iJaralba pmtiula, Ophiogiostum vtilgalum, Mt- 
meonilet S|ieeie8, &<-. A few well-grown examples of Olea fragram were 
introduced, and a few good Camellias. The only novelties were a plant of 
Soehmeria species, and another of Calaihca Zebrina from the garden of 
Mr. Caridiaatid Baboo Ki^sory Cliand Mittra. 

“ The produce of twenty girdens was brought forwarded, and prizes 
hmonnting to Bs. 93 were given to fourteen, as per list annexed. 

A. Gnoij!. 

S. I’. GKinriina. 

C. B. Stbwaiii. 

J Scott Elxiot. 

Tuos. A. C. KBiuttsasB.” 

A report was submitted by the Officiating Gardener on the result of trial 
sowings of varions descriptions of seeds })resenled to the Society during the 
latter part of last year. 


Tlie Council reported that they had elected the following members to 
their Sub-Committees:— 

Ainance.—Mc-srs. C. A. Cantor, 1‘eHry Chand Mittrn, and S. P. Griffiths. 
1‘apera. —Messrs. A. Urote, W. llawoith, S. B. Itobiiison, and Pr. Thomas 
Anderson. 

Corretpondence. —Messrs. A. Grote, W. G. Kose, and Stewart Douglas. 

The Council further reported:— 

JVrsf.—That they had flxed on Weiliicsday, the 26th Feb nary, for the 


teeond show of the season. 

*’ ‘‘flreend —That they had agreed, in cdiKmnnicatiou with the G irden Com* 
mittee, to import a eoiisignuicnt of vegetable seeds from England, by Over¬ 
land route, in lieu of the supply hitherto received from the Cape of Good 
Bope ; that they bad given another ordef for seeds of field crops and for 
flower seeds; that in respect to the latter, Messrs. Cniter&Co. have bean 
portieulariy ^atmeted to adhere os closely as possible to the list sent for their 
gttldtnce, #!inh ooinprises, tbougb rather smaller, yet a better selected a|> 
nartmteMpl that of last year. The usual order for vegetable seeds from 
MortHuS^Kca had been given to Messrs. Lendretb and Sou, of Pbiladelphte. 
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Tb« Cotmeil, liiitt; ncommtBd tliat Ifr. J. S, BUiOt b« •I<oted«t 
Mrt Meeting to flU the vecancy in the Couneil caused by tby iwsigl»« 
tioh Of Mr. C. B. Wood, who bu left for tlw Upper Prorinuet. 


The following presentations were annonneed 

1. —Selections from the Itccoids of the Government of India, Ko. 29. 
From the Government of l!eng.il. 

2. —Beport of the Bombay Ciiainber of Commerce for 1S60-61. From the 
Chamber. 

3—Annals of Indian Administration, Part 4 of Yul. Y. From the 
Qoveinmeut of Bengal 

4.—Beport of the Bengal Cliamber of Commerce, May to October 1861, 
From ifae Chamber. 

6.*~A collediun of Orciiids, from Moulmein. From Colonel Fy tebe. 

6. —A collection ot Orchids lioin Arracan, From A. L. McMillan, Bsq. 

7. —Two samples of Colton raised at A'.kc. From H. U. Miiielihi, Kaq. * 

8. —^"Iwo s.imples of Cotton from UiiiriUor. From 11. Coi>e, Esq. 

9. -^T»u samples of Cotton raised from foieign seed at Banda. From,, 
B. Uashwood, iisq. 

10. —A saiuplo of Colton from Pei uambuco seed raised at Penang. By 
Mr. T. G. Mitchell. 

The nbove a impU s, n ith the vai ions communications relating to them, were 
refetred to the Colton Committee. 


(WedHuJan, the 12<A March, 1862.^ 

Baboo Peary Cband Mittra, senior member present, in the chair. 

The Proceedings of the last Meeting acre read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen «ere elected Members, who were proposed at 
the last Meeting 

Iiient. 3. A. Boliumye, Capt. G. sB. Ueggett, Capt. J. Q, Skene, MeArs. 
Waltw Thomson, 11. Keinhold, 'C. Maiquard, G. W. Barton, and Boomar 
Harendro Krishna. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as candidates for 
election i— 

B. Kerr, E«q., Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. W. G. Bose, seoouded by BaboA 
Feory Cliaiid Mittra. 

Ur. 0> F. Tonuerre, Calcntta,*—proposed by Mr, S. Dosglai^ scoo&d^ 
by m. 0, A. Cantor. 
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3. M. Beecber, Esq. Karan Factory, !Krhoot,—proposed by Ur, James 
Forlonq, seconded by the Secretary. 

Ur. A. A. Ogg, Raneeguiige,—proposed by Ur. Grote, seconded by the 
Secretary. 

Frederick Peterson, Bsq., Secretary Simla Bank,—proposed by the !“eore> 
tary, seconded by Mr. S. 11. Robinson. 

Lient.'Colouel H. I). Taylor, Kagpore,—proposed by Mr. J. S. Elliot, 
seconded by Mr. S. F. Griffiths. 

T. H. Moseley, Esq, Merchant, CalcnHa,—proposed by the Secretary, 
seconded by Mr. S. H. Robinson. 


The following presentations were announced : - 

1. —Selections from the Records of the Government of India, (Public Works 
Pepartment,) Ko. 35. Presented by the Government of Bengal. 

2. —Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XIX. P.trt 3. Presented 
.by the Society, 

3. —The Records and Annual Meeting of 18C1 of the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of Madriis. Presented by the Society. 

4. —Annual Report of the Administration of the Bombay Presidency, for 
1860-61. Presented by the Government of Bengal. 

5. —Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 4 of 1861. Presented 
by the Society. 

6. —The first Annual Report of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of Oude. Presented by the Society. 

7. —List of siiecimims of some of the woods of British Burinah sent to the 
International Ki^hihitiun. Picsented by the Superintendent of Forests, Pegu 
and Tenaaserim. 

8. —A small collection of double Zinnia seed gathered at Lucknow. Pre¬ 
sented by Dr. E. Bonuvia. 

9. —A small quantity of double Zinnia seed collected at Benares. Pre- 
'sented by R. U. Smith, Esq. 

10. —A specimen of Joum dhan from Sylhet. Presented by Baboo Jodoo- 

nath Bose. ‘ '• 

The lollowing is extract of the Baboo’s letter, dated from Sylhet, forward¬ 
ing the above 

" 1 have the pleasure of forwarding to you by to-day’s dawk banghy a 
specimen of the joom dhan (joom, paddy or rice) cultivated by the Hill 
people on the North and South of Sylhet. The rice prepared from the 
juom form, among these people, the staple of food. 

" Joom cannot be grown on the same piece of land on two snecessive years. 
An interval of about twenty years must be allowed to intervene before two 
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crop$ may be obtained from tbe same piece of land. Tliis is tbe reason 
why these Hill people are generally observed to lead a nomadic IJfe. They 
must every year And out new places for growing their joom. The following 
is the method, described to me by a gentleman, of cultivating the joom os 
it exists among the Koolcecs and Tipporahs inhabiting the Sontli of Sylhet. 

“ Land which had been lying waste for abont twenty years, has all the 
jangles covering it cut down during the latter part of Deoombor or the 
commencement of January. From tbe middle of January to the middle of 
Febrnary, the jungles tlius felled are sot Are to and burnt down to ashes. 
When the land is thus cleared, joom is sown from the middle of February 
to the middle of March. 

" The mode of sowing is as follows: a hole is dug in tiic ground with a 
dao, and in it are put some Aye or seven seeds of joom, some four or Ave 
seeds of cotton, and some two or three of cJieiiar or teel all together, and 
covered with earth. 

“ From the midiUo of March to tiie middlo of May is the timo for weeding 
the Jeheis, during which the Kookees prepare mKshangs or raised sheds, 
and from these watch tlioir croi>s. In July tlio joom ripens and is At to 
ho reaped. Hm’ing the mouths of August and September, the stubble is cut 
and stored. There arc two kinds of stubble—the Booug or good, tho Kotta 
or bad.” 

Baboo Peary Chaud MUtra pronounced the above to be like a Burmese 
rice, and ns not likely to come into general competition here, but it may be 
exported to Aladrsis, Colombo, &c. The v.alnc may be estimated at Its. 1-8 to 
1-9 per bazar inannd. The Baboo was rcciucsted to send a larger sample 
for a fuller report. , 

11.—A collection of plants and seeds and bnlbs from South Africa. Pre¬ 
sented by Captain \V. 11. Lcwllicr. 

Most of the bulbs nud several of tbe plants have arrived in good order 
under Captain Lowtlicr’s supervision. The Secretary stated, that the seeds 
were already under distribution. Ho also submitted varions interesting 
notes drawn up by Captain Iiowthcr respecting some of tho plants included 
in the aimve collection. 

The best thanks of tho Society were given to Captain Lowther for this 
most acceptable contribution, -it was directed that tlie notes skoold bo 
pnblisbod in tbe Journal. 

13.—Samples of cotton and sugar and a collection of orchids and other ' 
plants from Port Blair. Presented by Captain J. C. Haughton. 

Tbe following is extract of Captain Haughton’s letter, dated the 2Sth 
January 1862' 

" 1 have this day packed two specimens of Cotton, regarding which I 
shall feel favour by your obtaining opinions to bo published with a report pn 

2 
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the result of our Cotton experiments here, which I will (D. V.) send yon 
so soon as our cotton harvest is over. I also put up a jar of sugar for 
report. It has been prepared with the mucilage of the Okra in lieu of 
bullock’s blood, eggs, or the article used by Hindoos, which is unubtuinable 
here and the plant [the “ Sbeoln,” f'alisneria ociandra} yon sent by Hr., 
Hayes, I regret to say, died before it reached me. 

" The sugar seems to me very imperfect, but this is due in my opinion 
to the want of skill of the maker rather than to defect in the cane. 
The community here buy our own manufacture in preference to that imported 
from Calcutta, the price of both being the sanit 

“Whatever may be the report ns to the quality of the Cotton I send 
yon, there can be no doubt as to the profitableness of the article; ns to quan¬ 
tity, the yield is equal already to 1,200 lbs. (if ray calculations are correct) 
per acre; but as I have already said, I will give you a csvrefully considered 
report when the crop is all in. 

“ I have three cases of plants and heaps of orchids waiting for a ship, to 
go to you. 

“ Please, in returning ttie eases, put anything useful in them. 

" The yam and other roots you sent have just been harvested. Cnfortn- 
nately the Chinese gardener put them down without tlie names. That 
which I take to be most successful is, I tliink, Dioscoreafuteieulala; it atfords 
a pleasing change from the ordinary roots, a matter of no small importance 
when potatoes are at llupees 14 per basket, the latest quotations here. 
I shall therefore be glad of any thing new in tliis line.” 

In a subsequent letter of the 6tU February, Captain Uaughton adds— 

“ The box now sent contains samples of our Chinee, Shuker, Misree, and 
jCotton. I have written already, and shall be glad if you are able to get 
opinions on the cotton ready fur the report I send as soon as the harvest 
is completed. You will observe that one packet is from the plants gr <wn 
last year fi'om New Orleatw seed, whicli have been allowed to stand: and the 
second packet is fi om plants Ilf tliis year from the seed of the crop of last 
y'ear. This mention is sufficient to indicate the interest attached to them.” 

'The samples were referred for reiiort to tlieir respective Committees. 

13. Sample of cotton raised at Kllenguvge Grant, Mutluh, from Egyp¬ 
tian Uecd. Presented by Messrs. Jolin Iturradeilc and Co. 

Beferred to the Cotton Committee. 

HonTi-FtoBicci.TtrttAi. ExaiBiTiou. 

Bead the following reports of the .fudges at the Second Show of the 
seasou^ld in'the Aucklotift Qardim, on the 26th of February 1862:— 

' u^j^iOTTii'nrBAiu—The second show of the season may be considered 
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ns altogether a good one. There was not so large a display of produce 
as at the first show, but the quality was very fair. 

" The artichokes were very well represented—a marked improvement on 
previous shows. Cabbages of soi-ts (Savoy, Battersea, Early York, and 
Drumhead) were good, and so were brocoli, beet (both long and turnip 
rooted), carrots, endives (well blanched), potatoes, and turnips. The celery, 
both from public and private gardens, was good. 

“ Of Cauliflowers very few baskets were submitted, and these of an inferior 
kind. The asparagus was poor, being too early in the season. The collection 
of peas was very good—principally from private gardens. The beans were 
also better than heretofore, especially the long pod. 

“ Besides those, lettneo of sorts, nolo kole, leeks, onkms, parsnijis, squashes, 
&c., were submitted for competition, and prises wore awarded to the best 
specimens of each. .Some good specimens of Scotch Kale and Sea Kale were 
also introduced to notice. 

“ The nsnal collection of native vegetables was submitted. 

“ In the frnit department tliero were a few good specimens of strawbemes, 
and several baskets of fine sapotas. Pomegranates, loquots, gnavas, bale, 
pummclows, pine apples, plums, and a few other kinds of fruits were 
exhibited, but none calling for particular notice. 

“ There was a go^ competition. Piizcs amoanting to Its. 250, and three 
bronze medals for tho best specimens of celery, potato, and turnip, were 
distributed to fifty gardeners by S. P. Grifiiths, Esq., Vice-President. 

S. DoranAS. 

.Tosei'h Aiujina.” 


“ FtOEloni.TUBJ.1.. —Thongli not equal to some of its predecessors, this 
show was tolerably good; about the same as tliu second cxbibition of last 
year. 

“ The collection of roses was less than at the first show, but it was never* 
tbcless pretty fair. 

“ The Pelargoniums were not so well represented as on several previous 
occasions, hat there were a few wtA^growu specimens in flower of the rarer 
kinds. 

“ In the department of bulbs, several fair plants of ranunculus, anemones, 
hyacinths, narcissus, &c., were placed on tho stands. 

“ There were good collections of pinks, begonias, oxalis, verbenas, portn* 
lacas, phloxes, and stocks. 

“ The miscellaneous collection comprised some well grown examples 
Zinum grcmiiflorttm, Whitlavia, JLntirrhimm, Pentttemou, daisies, and doubie 
Zinnias. 
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" A f«w finely flowered epeoimens of Sephorbia jaequitiiflora, Franeheeat of 
three kinds, and Stephanotis floribtinda were introduced. 

“ The collection of Orchids was rery meagre; but there were some good. 
plants of Sletia hyacinthina. 

•• Among the few ferns was a handsome specimen of Lycopodium bioolor, 
and a pretty plant from the Noilgherrios. 

« One solitary Fuchsia in flower was submitted. Among the few norelties 
was an Amm from South Africa. 

" The attendance of visitors was great. The prodnee of twenty gardens 
was submitted, and prizes amounting to Us. 145 were distributed to seven¬ 
teen gardeners by Rajah Pertabcliundcr Sing. 

A. Gbots. 

S. 1*. OEirpiins. 

C. R. Sthwabt. 

J. Scott Kliiot. 

T. A. C. FiBSHNOBa.” 

Snbmitted reports from the Cotton Committee (Messrs. Douglas, Haworth, 
and FitzWilliam) on sundry samples recently submitted from Gya, Randa, 
Aska, XJmritsnr, and Penang. Ordered that copies ho ^ent to the persons 
interested, and that the report be published in the Journal. 

Submitted the following recommendations from the Council. 

jyirst .—^That the Third Show of the season be held on Tuesday, the 15th of 
April, at the Town Hall. 

That the pay of the Second Writer in the Secretary’s Office be 
increased from Rs. 26 to 30 per mensem. 

Third .—That the Secretary’s application for a year’s leave of absence to 
England, commencing from Juno or July next, be complied with •, the duties 
to be conducted in the interim by Mr. S. U. Robinson. 

The above recommendations were agreed to. 

Read a letter from Dr. Thomson, annOtihcing the departure ofi Mr. Robert 
Errington, whom he has selected as Hcad\^ardcner of the Society. Mr. 
Errington has dnee arrived, and taken charge of the garden. The best 
thanks of the Society were given to Dr. Thomson for the trouble he has 
t^en in executing this commission. 
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(Wednesday, He 9th Jpril 18G9.J 

A. Grote, Esq., President, iu tlio clieir. 

The proceedings of the Inst Meeting were read and confirmed, and the 
following gentlemen elected Members 

Dr. C. F. Tonnerre, Messrs. R. Kerr, J. M. Boohor, A. A. Ogg, F. Peter¬ 
son, T. Jl. Moseley, and Lleut.-Colouol 11, I). Taylor. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as candidates for 
election 

William Minto, Esq., Tea Planter, Jorchant,—proposed by Mr. T. E. 
Carter, seconded by Mr. R. Blocliyndcn. 

The Secretary of the Oovorniuent Gardens, Rawnl Pindee,—proposed by 
the Secretary, seconded by Mr. W. G. Rose. 

Captain J. R. Martin, Executive Engineer, Gornelcporo,—proposed by 
Cupt^n C. C. Drury, seconded by the Secretary. 

C. B. Jennings, Esq., Sylhet,—proposed by Major A. F. Baird, seconded 
by the Secretary. 

Captain WUIvin«ou, 7th Hussars, Umballah,—proposed by Di. F. J. Mouat, 
seconded by Mr. Giote. 

Dr. B. W. S a iter, Cixll Surgeon, Shajehaupore,—proposed by Dr. A. H. 
Hilson, seconded by the Sccrctai-y. 


Tho following contributions were unnunneed:— 

1. —Memuiis of tlio Geological Survey of India, Faltponloyica Indica — 
Tlie Fossil Flora of tho flajmahal Hills. Presented by tlic Government of 
jndia. 

2. —Official, Classified, and Descriptive Catalogue of the Contributions from 
India to the London Exhibition of 1862. Presented by the Government of 
Bengal. 

8.—^The Tenth Annual Report// tho British Indian Association. Pre¬ 
sented by the Association. ^ ‘ 

4.—Sundry samples of Cotton raised at Lneknow from Kew Orleans, 
Egyptian, and indigenous seed. Presented by Dr. Bonavia. (Referred to 
Committee for report.) Or. Bonavia’s interesting and full report of his 
trials is included in the returns submitted from various parts of India. 

-Three hundred samples of cereals, pulses, seeds, oils, &c. the snr-* 
plus of natural products forwarded from various parts of India for transmis- 
sion to the London Exhibition. Presented by the Governfflenfof Bengal. 
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6.—A few roots of country carrots of a large sise, grown at Raincollali 
Factory, Chuppra. Forwarded by J. F. Curtis, Esq. “ Tliey are not very 
beautiful to look at,” observes Hr. Curtis, “ but I send tbem on account of 
the extraordinary size to which they have grown—one of them weighing 
upwards of 8 lbs. on being taken out of the ground. They are grown in a 
sandy soil, and dug out about 760 inaunds to the beegnh of 32,000 feet.” 


Br.i’onM. 

Bead the following report of the Colton Oommiltcc on Mr, George 
MacDonald’s roller gin :— 

“ Beferring to their report on Mr. George Macdonald’s Boiler Gin, which 
was submitted at the Monlhly General Meeting held on tlio 0th October 
last, and to the rcsolnliou of the Meeting thereon, which was duly eoin- 
nmnicated to Mr. Macdonald, your Conimittee now beg to append the 
following copy of a letter addressed by him to the Secretary :— • 

“ ‘ The improvements in the Cotton Gin I now submit to the Cotton 
Committee of your Society, for trial and report, over my last G'n, are ns 
follows:—The roller is made of jute, forming an easy and clastic surface 
to receive the cotton without any injury to the staple, and whose enpnbilily 
of cleaning the cotton will not be diminished by use. This fibre approaelics 
so nearly to the texture of cotton itself that it is less likely to do any in¬ 
jury to the staple than any other substance that could bo used. The doctor 
which presses against the roller, and between which and the roller the 
cotton has to pass, is manufactured from the best spring brass; the oscillating 
blade is also made of brass. These are the only two metallic substances 
which tovich the cotton in the process of being eloaSed. Their being made 
of brass, 1 conceive to bo a great advantage over iron or steel, in as much 
as brass dues not rust and is not so harsh as iron. The hoi izontal move¬ 
ment of the oscillating blade works on centies, this arrangement admits 
of very accurate adjustment. The blade itself is toothed, which for most 
kinds of cotton I consider to bo advantageous, as it does not strike the 
whole of the cotton away at once froiuvtUe bile of the roller, as it passes 
up over the doctor. The shape of the tcot'hy^are such os to separate the 
seed from the cotton without injury to cither. The driving gear of the 
gin is made with a view to the easy working of the machiuo, one man 
being sufficient to drive it. With the exception of those alterttions, the 
general principle of the gin is the same as the last machine 1 Submitted 
to your notice.’ 

” Tour Committee met on the 7th ultimo, fur a prelimiiuu'y trial, and again 
on the 1st instant, and now beg to repot t as follows 
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“ Tlie machine wae tried on the first occasion with a toothed blade j and on 
the second, with a plain blade. The same description of Knpasf wag used 
both times, viz. New Orleam, raised at Bhaugulpore; and the same quantity, 
was cleaned each time, viz, a tohi, per minute, equivalent to about eighteen 
pounds avoirdupois in a day of twelve hours. 

” The cotton was very well cleaned, without the slightest ii^ury to the 
staple; but that cleaned with the plain blade is rather better than that 
with the toothed blade; and as the latter is more liable to get out of order, 
and is more expensive in manufacturing, the plain blade is to be preferred. 

“ The substitution of Jute for Cocoa-nut fibre as a covering for the roller, ■ 
your Committee conceive to be a decided improvement and far preferable 
to the leather roller of Dunlop’s machine. The substitution of brass fur 
iron for the fixed and oscillating blades, is likewise an improvement, fur the 
reasons given by Mr. Macdonald. 

“ Altogether, without venturing on a decided opinion as to the employment 
of a roller gin in substitution of a saw gin for New Orleans and other 
kinds of short stapled cotton, your Committee are of opinion that this 
machine of MacDonald's is the best of the kind that has yet been submitted 
to the notice of the Society. 

Wm. Hawosth. 

S. DotraiAS. 

Betolved, that this report ho published in the proceedings, for general 
information, and that a copy of it bo sent to Mr. MacDonald. 


Bead another report from the Committee on sundry samples of cotton 
from Upper India, Debar, Bengal, and the Andamans. Ordered, th >t copies 
be sent to the persons interested, and that the report be publisliod in the 
Journal. 


Bend report from the 3ugar C(t;i)inittee on the samples of sugar from the 
Andamans, which were snbmittfed at the last Meeting. Ordered, that a 
copy be sent to Captain Haughtou, for his information. 


The Secretary placed on the table reports from various persons, in respect 
to the result of their sowings of the cotton seed placed last year at tho 
Society’s disposal by the Manchester Supply Association. Ordered, that these, 
reports be published in the Journal, and a copy supplied to the local agenti 
of the. Association. 
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The Seeretary also aubmitted retnme of trial aowinga of field crop aeeds 
daring aeason 1860-61, of which a tabular etatement had already been aeut 
to the Guvernmeat of Bengal, Ordered, that this be likewise inserted in 
the Journal. 

Amendmenls of the Sj/e Zawt. 

The Council desired, in accordance with the provisions of Chapter XIX of 
the Bye Laws, to recoiuniend, for the consideration of the next Meeting, 
the following amendments of tlie Bye Lans, which they deem to be 
necessary, in consequence of the registration of the Society under Act XX t 
of I860:— 

Chapter HI., Section 3.—Addition proposed after the words “Bye- 
Laws,” “ and a printed letter to he duly signed and returned, acknowledging 
the receipt of their election as Memhers, and agreeing to consider them¬ 
selves bound by the Bye-Laws.” 

Chapter III, Section 5.—Tiio three first lines to be omitted. 

Chapter III., Section 7.—The following proposed in substitution of this 
section.' 

“Wlien any Member shall be six months in arrear of his subscription, or 
otherwise indebted to the Society, he sliall receive the usual ordinary notice 
of the same; and iu the event of his not remitting tlie amount within one 
month if a Town Member, and two months if a Nou-reeident Member, 
be shall be apprised by letter, addressed to his hist known place of residence, 
that unless the amount duo by him bo paid vvitliin fifteen days from the .date 
of notice if a Town Member, and one moulli if a Mon-resident Member, 
he will bo liable to be sued, or his name publisiied os a defaulter. He shall, 
moreover, bo debarred from all the privileges of a Member if six mouths 
in arrear, until the amount duo by him is paid. Versons not paying after such 
notice shall cease to bo Members.” 

Chapter IV., Section 1.—The following addition between the words 
“ his” and “ name” iu the fourtli line:—®«., “ being sued, or his ” 

Chapter V., Section 5.—This Section to be altogether omitted, as it has 
not been found to work harmoniously wi^ Section 7 of Chapter III, as at 
present constituted. 


, -I 

Submitted papers from Dr. J. B. Barry, regarding the culture of the 
Tea plant os pursued in Ass.'im and CacUar, and from Mr. A. G. Murrqy 
on Steam Irrigation for India. Transferred for publication in the JonrnaL '' ' 
For the above communications and contributions, the best thanks of the 
Society were accorded. 
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(Wedvudiiy, tie lith May W$2.J 

X, Orote, Eact-, President, in the chair, 

' The proceedings of the last meeting’ were read and confirmed, ahd i{ie 
Allowing gentlemen elected mombors ;— 

Messrs. William Minto, C. B. Jennings, the Secretary Government , 
Gardens, Bawul Pindep, Captain J. It. Martin, Captain Wilkinson, and 
Dr. B. W. Switzer. 

'ilie names of the foUonrlng gentlemen were submitted as candidates for 
election 

E. Dyer, Esq., General Manager, Murreo Brewery Company,—proposed 
by Major H. C. Johnstone, seconded by the Secretary. 

G. W. Moultrie, Esq., Banker, Mirzaporo,—proposed by Mr. C. £. Creswell, 
seconded by Mr. J. S. Elliot. 

A. D. Dniiiie, Eaq., Indigo Planter, Dacca,—proposed by Captain E. 
Wintle, seconded by the Secretary. 

B. L. Mangles, Esq., C. S., Tipperah,—proposed by Captain Wintle, 
seconded by the Secretary. 

G. P. Browne, Esq., C. S., Tipperah,—proposed by Captain Wintle, 
seconded by the Secretory. 

II. Stninforth, Esq., C. S., Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. Grote, seconded by 
Mr. S. Douglas. 

J. E. Todd, Esq., Tea Planter, Novoacliarroe Factory, Jorehant, Assam,— 
proposed by Mr. S. H. Robinson, seconded by Baboo Peary Chand Mittra. 

T, H. Bennertz, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. W. G. Bose, 
seconded by the Secretary. 

The following contributions were announced :— 

1. —Several volumes of the Patent Office Report, from 1855 to 1839; of 
tile Transactions of tiie Ohio and Michigan Agrlcnltnral Societies; and of 
the Smithsonian Report from 185G to 1859. I’rescnled by the &mii>hsouian 
Institution at Wasbington. 

2. —Annals of Indian Administration, Part 1 of Vol. VI. Presented by 
the Government of Bengal. 

3. —Third Report of the Commiltfeo of the Mutlab Association. Prosant- 
ed.by the Committee. 

4. —A Lecture on the Co! ton Trade, by the President of the Ohuigow 
Chamber of Commerce. Presented by Messrs. Mackinuon, Mackenzie and 
Company. 

6.—Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 1, 1862. Present^ 
■by tbe Society. 

■ 1 ’ 6,—A collection of Orchids from Upper Assam. Presented by Q.^ W. 

. Wagentricher, Esq. 

3! 
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small glazed rase containing test samples of Cotton. Presented 
by Messrs. Moseley and llurat. 

8.—A sample of Cocoons of Bomhgx Mori from acclimatized Cashmere 
etoeb. Prom C. Moyne, Psq. 

Mr. Moyne offers a feir rcinarks respecting these Cocoons, in the following 
extract of his letter, dated 12th April 

“I have shewn to yon, last year, some silk cocoons obtained from Cashmere 
seeds sent to me by Mr. II. Cope from Umritsur. These worms have 
been cross-bred with the small Bengali worm. After n great deal of per¬ 
severance, 1 have succeeded in acclimating these worms in Bengal; and 
I send you a specimen of the cocoons obtained. 'Ihey do not thrive so 
well in the hot months, but still they give a fair result. Eight to ten 
kaous of these cocoons produce a seer of silk (liazaar weight of UU tolahs), 
that silk is also much snxteiior to the best Bengal silk. 

These last two years I have made expensive exi>erimenta to try to ac¬ 
climate this breed of Cashmere. I liiid that they give two good crops 
till the end of Ajiril; the third crop in May and June is indifferent, but 
the cocoons produced in August are bettor, and the next cold sveather the 
cocoons are just as good as those iiroduced from the pure Cashmere breed. 
The accompanying cocoons will be the best proof of this fact. 

“ Mr. Cope has not been able to scud mo a supiily of seeds this year j but 
1 intend to apply to that gentleman for a fresh supply in December next. 
I believe the Bengal silk-worm might be greatly improved by being yearly 
cross-bred with the Cashmere s'.lk-woi m.” 

These cocoons are of a superior description. 

HoaTr-Fi.oMCtri.TD'KAi. ExnrwTiOK. 

The following reports of the Ju'lgcs on ihe show, held in the Town Hall, 
on the I6th April, were submitted; — 

lIoBixcnoi.TUUAL. —As was to be expected, the assortment on this occasion 
was limited, hut there were, novertlicless, some good samples of vegotuhles, of 
artichokes especially, the eulture of which appears now to bo annually im¬ 
proving. The asparagus too was good-a Carrots and potatoes excellent; 
turnips pretty fair. C.ihbage8 of sorts were ^likewise well shown, especially 
the more delicate kinds. Tlie celery was indifferent iu consequence of the 
advanced season. Several well grown baskets of beans (Lima and Preuoh) 
were submitted. 

There was a pretty fair collectiou of fruits, including sapotas, pome- 
igranates, loq<^^ strawberries, boel, and ruse-apples; a few ripe peaches 
and nearly mangoes. 

The asanBieut of native vegetables was limited. 
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■ About one hundred and fifty ^rdenera were present, to thirty of whom* 
prizes wore given to the amount of Bs. 180, and throe meduis. 

S. SotrauLB, 

Joseph AoABsa, 
pjiABT Cbahs Mitkba'. 

FiABICtrLTirsAL.—Tlio orchids and bulbous plants formed the chief at> 
traction at this show. Though, perliaps, the collection of orchids was not 
equal to that submitted at more than one previous exhibition, yet it was very 
fair, and prises to the amount of Bs. 38 were given to eight of the ten 
gardens which competed for the largest collections and best specimens. 
Several fine plants of Phalanopsis amahilis and Menanthera coeciaea were 
conspicuous. Besides these wei-c good examples of Vanda Soxhurghii, 
Oncidium Inridum, (Eride* maWfiorum, and Saceolabmm guttatam, and 
specimens of Dendrohen, Vandat, Cgmbidium aloifolmm, CErides affine. Sac- 
eolMum ruhram, OamarotU purpurea, Epidendrum crasrifoUum, and a few 
others. Among the bulbous tribe wore some good plants of Amargllu, 
OfadioU, and CHoxiniae. Among other plants which were placed on the 
stands, may he enumerated Ixoras of three kinds; Allamanda nereifoUa, 
Ehgncotpermmn jaamiuoides, Stephamtis floribanda, Qlobba tubulata, Die- 
ehidea lanceolaria, and a new variety of Soga, of all which there were good 
examples. 

The produce of fifteen gardens were brought forward, and to eleven of 
these prizes amounting to Us. 135 were awarded, which were distributed.by 
the Rev. T. A. C. Firminger. 

There was but a limited attendance of visitors, 

A. Gbote, 

J. Scott Eixiot, 

W. SlAlKABTC. 

COTTOH. 

A report was submitted from a Section of the Committee (Messrs. Haworth 
and Douglas,) on certain saraplos of Cotton recently received from Oude; 
Mid it was agreed that copies be se^ to the persons iuterested. 

The Secretary placed on the ^able fifty extra copies, from the furthcoming 
nnmber of the Journal, of tlie report on the rcsnlts of the sowing of the 
exotic cotton seed dlstrihntod last year as received from the Manchester 
Supply Association, whereupon it was Sesohed that some copies be transfer^ 
red to Messrs. Moseley and Hurst, the Local Agents of the Association, and 
the remainder distributed to those who had furnished reports. •, 

. The Secretary announced tliat MBBsrs. Moseley and Hurst had tra^j|^|^^ 
last month, to the Society, a quantity of cotton seed just receiVOd^^^ 
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*Kgypt, for which applications were being received daily The GaideuorTS- 
porU that a trial sowing of this seed has afforded a germination of 75 per 
cent. 

It was also annotmeed that fonr Essays had been sent in to compete for 
the prize of 1,000 rnpocs, conjointly offered by the Society and tlio Man¬ 
chester Association, for an approved essay on the cultnre of foreign cotton 
in India from foreign seed, and it was agreed that, as recommended by the 
Conucil, a Special Committee, consisting* of the following gcnllemen, with 
pow.er to add to their nninber, he nominated to examine and report on 
these essays:—««. Messrs. A. Grote, W. Haworth, S. II. Hohinson, W. 
8. FitzWilliam, and S. Douglas. 

AMEKPMENT op nTE-LAtVS. 

The Meeting next took into cousideralion certain amendments of the Bye 
Laws, of which due notice was given at the last Meeting. Each section pro¬ 
posed for amendment was read separately and carried nnaniiuonsly. 

Tatbos op tub Societt. 

Tlie President snhmittcd a letter from the Private Secretary to Ills Ex¬ 
cellency the Governor-General, in reply to his communication expressive of 
the wish of the Council that Ills Excellency would he pleased to accept the 
office of Fatrou of the Society. Mr. 'I'liurlow states that “ the Governor- 
General will not encroach on i he valuable time of the Conucil and Members 
of the Agri-Horlicultural Society by receiving the deputation wliicli the 
Association is anxious siiouid wait upon him. The Governor-General has, 
however, instructed me, in enclosing the accompanying lionution of five 
hundred rupees, to beg you to express to these gentlemen tlie gratificutiou 
which it affords His Excellency to havo it iu his power to promote the inter¬ 
ests of the Society over which you preside.” 

ReCOMMEXBATIOSTS PllOM THE CoTTKCIIi. 

The Council submitted the following recommendations ■ 

Isf.—That Mr. William Haworth he recommended to fill tho vacant 
office of Vico President caused by Mr. 8. P. Griffiths’ departure from 
i^dia. 

2»d.—That Mr. Joseph Agabeg be redojnmcnded to fill the vacancy in 
tho Council caused liy the previous recommendation. 

(The above recomuiendations to be re-submitted at next meeting, in accord¬ 
ance with the provision of Chapter X., Section 5 of tho Dyo-laws.) 

Srd.—That Mr. Hayes be appointed, on trial, ns Assistant Gardener and 
Clerk to tho Head Gardener, on a salary of Its. 1C per mmsem. Agreed to. 

* Letters were read from the Secretary Smithsoniim Institution, Wasliiug- 
toD, retBrning thanks for certain publications of the Society, and from 
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Meurs. James Onrtar and Company, of London, acknowledging receipt of 
order for vegetable, flower, and field-crop seeds, and promising to give 
It their most careful attention. 

(WedrustJay, the iXth June 1S02.J 
A. Grotit, Bsq., President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed, and the 
following gentlemen elected members:— 

Messre. E. Dyer, O. W. Moultrie, A. D. Dnnne, It. L. Mangles, C. S., Q. E. 
Browne, C. S., U. Stainforth, C. S., J. E. Todd, and T. H. Bunnertz. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as candidates for 
election:— 

■ Captain A. K. Coml)er, Assistant Commissioner, Tezpore, Assam,—proposed 
by Captain W. H; Lowtl\er, seconded by Mr. Grote. 

Captain W. Klwyn, Cantonment Magistrate, I’eahawur,—proposed by thg 
Sccrotary^seconded liy Mr. W. G. Hose. 

Captain tbc Uuu’ble A. Stewart, It. H. A.,—proposed by Mr. Grote, 
seconded by Mr. S. Douglas. 

C. S. liondle. Esq., Civil Engineer, Mongiiyr,—proposed by Mr. II. E. 
Bi addon, seconded iiy Mr. 11. lllecbynden. 

The Secretary .'tation Garden Committee, Pesbawur,—proposed by the 
Secretary, seconded by Mr. Itose. 

Nawab Nazeer Ally Khan, Bahadoor,—proposed by Mr, Joseph Agabeg, 
seconded by Mr. Grote. 

The following coutfibutions were announced 

1.—A Collection of Treaties, Engagements, and Sunnnds relating to India 
and neighbouring conutricb, Vol. I. Presented by the Government of Bengal. 

3 —Iteport on the extent and nature of the Siinitary Establishment for 
European Troops in India, 18G3. Presented by llie Government of India. 

3. —Report on the Province of Oude, by P. Saunders, Senior, Presented 
by the Author. 

4. —Memoirs of the Geological,-Survey of India, Talmontologia Indica, 
2.1, Presented by the Govern>v.ent of India. 

6.—Keporii of the Conservator of Porests (Madras Presidong}') for 
1860-61. Presented by the Govei-nment of Bengal. 

6.—Samples of cotton (second crop) from JS'ew Orleans seed sown at 
Lucknow, and sample of cotton from Berar seed. Proscuted by Br.'E, 
Bonavia. 

. 7.—Sample of cotton from selected indigenous seed grown at 
Presented by L. Berkeley, Esq. 
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8. —Samples id Cocoons of tbo Mulberry worm rcarml by Meer Jnffer 
AUee. of Oerea, Quordosporc, Punjab. Presented by H. Copo, Esq. 

9. —A miuuto sample of silk from a wild worm at Simla. Presented by 
Lient. J. P. Pogson. 

10. —Samples of cloth, silk, and flannel Myed with a groon vegetable dye j 
also sample of oil from the seed of the same plant. Presented by Dr. R. P 
Thompson, Civil Surgeon of Malda. 

11. —A quantity of acclimatized cauliflower seed. Frcscuted by Dr. 
Bonavia. 

(Particulars respecting the above samples will be found in the body of tbo 
Proceedings.) 


The recommendation of tbo Council submitted to the last Meeting, that 
Mr. Haworth All the vacant office of a Vice President, and Mr. Joseph 
Agabcg the vacancy in tho Council, was again brought forward and uuani* 
mously agreed to. 

COTTOX. 

Bead two communications from Dr. llonavia, of I,neknow, respecting the 
cotton samples before referred to. (See body of the Journal). 

The Secretary mentioned that, in the opinion of Messrs. Dougins and 
Haworth, members of the Committfo, tho summer crop of New Orleans cotton 
is fully equal to the winter crop, which they had previously reported on so 
favprably (Journal, Vol. XII. page 2C1), and that there is no difference per¬ 
ceptible between the cotton in the four and five-valvcd bolls; the result is 
altogether very eneouraging. In respect to the third sample raised from tho 
seed (probably of Qussypiam arhoreum) which Captain D.ivis had sent last 
year to the Society, the Coinuiittce are of opinion that it is a decided 
improvement on the original stock, which was reported on in April 1801, 
(Journal, Vol. XII. page 125,) the color being equally good, and the fibre 
soft and silky, instead of being harsh like the sample received from Captain 
Davis; tho extended culture of this description of cotton in Oude might 
therefore he desirable. 

Read a note from Mr. Borkcluy in refei^ce to his sample of indigenous 
cotton. 

" 1 have now tho pleasure,” writes Mr. Berkeley, “ to send a sample of tho" 
cotton I wrote to you about, raised from picked indigenous seed j no parti¬ 
cular care was taken in its cultivation, but it was carefully picked and 
ginned. 1 have four mauuds like this sample; I should like to know if it is 
any better than the ordinary Indian cotton, or whether picking and soyriug 
the best seed has not improved it.” 
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Tbe Secretary mentioned that tliis cotton is considered an excellent sample, 
in every respect, of indigenous stock, showing that the care bestowed in 
sowing picked seed and in plucking and ginning, hud had a decidedly bene- 
iiciul cITect. 

Read a Memorandura by Major J. C. Haughton on his experiment at Port 
Blair with New Orleans cotton. (See body of the Journal). 

SlI,K. 

Rend tho following letter from Mr. H. Cope, of TJinrilsnr, dated the 16th 
of May, and submitted the report therein allndcd to. A previous oorrespon* 
donee on this subject is published in tho August I’luceediugs of i860, 
(Journal, Vol. XI., page 53) •— 

I do myself the pleasur.- to enclose copies of letters regarding the 
value of the silk reared by me in 1860 and reeled by Mr. Turnbull, of 
Guttaul, tlirough your good offices, wliieh 1 shall be obliged by your sub¬ 
mitting to the next meeting of the Society. 

To 

Ii. Bowbino, Ksq., 

Seeif. to tlte Gavr.-Genl, of India, Calcutta. 

Ojfive of CommitUe of I'rwt/ Council for Trade, 
Whitehall, Feb. 2 UA, 1862. 

Sir,—T am directed by the Lords of tho Committee of Privy Council for 
Trade, to inform you that on the receipt of your letter of the 13th Septem¬ 
ber last year, the correspondence of Mr. Cope, together with specimens of 
the silk j)rodnceJ by Mr. Cope at Umritsur, were forwarded to the Chambers 
of Commerce of Manchester, Coventry, and Macclesfield, being the towns 
where silk industry is principally located, with a request that they would 
furnish this Board with a report ns to the value of such silk in English 
markets os an article of commerce. 

1 am now to enclose a copy of a report which has been received from 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, and to request that, in laying the 
same before llis Excellency tho Oovernor-Qencral, you will state that tlie 
further reports which are expected shall follow as soon as they are received, 

1 am, &c., 

(oigned) J. Embbsoh Tknsaht. 

To 

SiE J. Emeesos Tbnnant, 

Foard of Trade, Whitehall, London. 

Manchester Chamber of Commerce, Feb. 20f^, 1862. 

Sib,— Tn reply to your letter of November 8th, 1801, accompanyingt 
certain samples of silk, tho produce of the Punjab, respecting which the 
Lords’ Committee of Privy Council for Trade were desirous of obtaining 
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th« opinion of this Cliantte, I have now the honor to acquaint yon that the 
aainplcs having been gnbmitted to some of oar leading silk manufactarere, 
the; have had it passed throagh the maeliiner; and report as follows 

‘ 'ITie silk is very well and carefully reeled in every respect; the thread 
is clean, round, and uniform in size, well laid on the reel, and the hank a 
convenient size. It winds well and passes throagh the other operations of 
throwing in a satisfactory inaiiuer. 

* Its elasticity is about one in six equal to good China. 

* It makes orgauzine of 23 D. 

‘ If the silk can be supplied in quantity in every respect equal to sample, 
I consider it worth 23 shillings per lb. in the present state of the market. 
If not as well reeled as sample, its value would bo much diminished. 

(Signed) Eobeht C. SitABe.’ 

I may fill Iher observe that the sample of yellow silk has been valued at 
very nearly the same amouut. 

I have, &e., 

(Signed) IIlTQH Fmmiito, 

Secrelarg. 

Head also extract of a letter from Lieut. J. F. Pogson, of Simla, dated 4'th 
Hay, respecting the lumnte sample of raw silk already referred to, which 
though beautifully fine, is too small to be reported on:— 

“ I enclose for submission to the Society, a sample of silk reeled oflf from 
a lire silk-worm. The worm was discovered by me, in April, on one of my 
mulberry trees. It feeds on tlie mulberry, and will feed in confinement. To 
look at the worm is exactly like a mulberry branch or tw-g, about to bud, so 
like, in fact, that a brancii from wliich 1 gathered five of tliera, did not appear 
at first sight to have any. The longest worm I found was 21 inches indengtii. 
Its diameter at base 3-12th of nn iiicit; ditto at neck 2-12th. Tlic wonn has 
two pair of legs near the vent, with tliese it attaches itself to a brnneh. It 
then fixes its silk to the branch some two iiielies above its liind feet, and then 
throws itself back oft’the hraiieh—tlie body taking the same angle ns a growing 
twig. It always keeps two of Us fore-fcctS.n the silk which it lias attached 
to the branch, and the otlier four remain unemployed. In confinement, it 
attaches itself to the net, aud feeds only at night. Curiosity induced me one 
day to Fee how mucli silk it would give off. I, therefore, took up the fila¬ 
ment it had att^hed to the net, and quietly and gently wound it off on the 
bit of blue paper’'enclosed. After this quantity was wound off the supply 
ceasM, MSk’' day the worm was sick, and ye'.terday it had turned into a 
chrysalis, without spinning any silk about itself, whilst two other worms, 
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had not been deprived of the silk existing in their systems, span 
cocoons, nrhich are more like net-work hags than any thing else. 

“ I do not think this worm will turn out of much use, though if we could 
perch five at a time on a twig, and reel off five filaments at once, a stout silk 
of moderate length might he obtained. The silk is very hrilliant, and must 
he strong for so long a worm to hang hy. I have thrown a net over the tree 
on which these singular worms were found, and as this keeps off birds, the 
breed will be saved.” 

A note from Mr. Cope in reference to the cocoons of the mulberry worm 
previously alluded to, from Jaffer Alice (to whom the silver medal of the 
Society was presented in 1858), was likewise read:— 

“ Jaffer Allee, of Goovdaspoor, has just come in to sell his annual crop of 
silk, and brought a few prime cocoons with him. They are so fine that 
I have thought it worth while to send you a small number for the inspec¬ 
tion of your Silk Oommittcc and of the Society. A few millions of these 
would soon establish the credit of Punjali silk beyond all controversy. 
Mr. McLeod, Financial Commissioner of the Punjab, has asked Captain 
Fowlett, Assistant Commissioner at Goojranwala, who recently visited Jififer 
Alice’s silk establishment, to furnish him with a report on what ho saw, and 
I dare say the paper will bo made public. I have more than once men¬ 
tioned Captain Powlott’s Interest in tlie cultivation of silk, and he has, I now 
hear, made arrangements for a mulberry plantation at Goojranwala. I propose 
sending him cuttings from the Umritsur Government Garden.” 

These cocoons arc considered very satisfactory specimens. It was resolved 
that an application b« made to Mr. McLeod, for a copy of Captain Powlott’s 
report. 

VBflB'l’ABIE GEEEN DYB. • 

' Tlie subject that next came under the notice of the Meeting had reference 
to the specimens of cloth, silk, and flannel dyed with the green vegetable 
dye alluded to above. Dr. K. F. Tliompson, the Civil Surgeon of Malda, 
who submits these specimens, writes as follows, in a letter dated 22nd May 

“ One mauud of the dried leaves will dye 1,280 yards of cloth of a fine 
apple green color. The supply sheap and unlimited j cultivation easily 
extended from cuttings or seed, .requires little care or watching as no animal 
will eat it. 

“ The plant is doubly valuable, from the seeds yielding a fine clear limpid 
oil for burning purposes, sample of which 1 also forward. 

" I feel confident you will all pronounce the colour of the green dye 
beautiful, and the discovery a most important one. 

“ It takes half an hour to dye a whole “ than ” of cloth.” 

, In a snbseqaent commmiicatlqp of the 7th June, l>r. Thompson says 

4 
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" Tlianking you much for your letter of the 26th May, I have the pleaitare 
now to advise you of the despatch of the oil adverted to in iny last, to your 
address; it is obtained from the seeds of the plant yielding the green dye, 
and expressed in the ordinary bazaar fashion, in the common " koloo.” You 
will see what a beautifal colour it has, limpid, and burns well.” 

In a letter to the address of Dr. Mouat, Dr. Thompson adds a few more 
particulars on the subject:— 

" I have now much pleasure in forwarding for your inspection and identi¬ 
fication a branch of the Jairopha, closely allied with J. Ctircm with a 
brownish leaf; the native name is “ Walietie IJag Darendee.” The shrub 
itself forms a most beautiful cver-green hedge, verp hardff, grows luxuriantly 
almost any where, independent of climate ; requires no W'atching, catflc will 
not eat it, and the cultivation may bo largely extended from cuttings and 
seed. The oil submitted for inspection, which is quite limpid, was cxccllcut: 
burns well, was expressed in the usual native fashion in the common “ koloo.” 
I shall let you know in niy next what quantity of oil a mannd of seeds yield. 
The seeds should he collected by the mallee, ns the cajisnle begins to slightly 
spll^ or change colour from a green to a brown ; it then should ho thrown 
down on a mat and covered over with another mat or chadder, and in a few 
hours’ exposure to a bright sun, the seeds will have separated from the shell, 
for if allowed to remain on the shrub till quite ripe, the capsule bursts with 
a jerk and the seeds are shed and lost.” 

The Secretary mentioned that dnpUcale specimens of this dyed cloth, 
which was mncli admired, had been scut to the grciit Internalionai Kxhihi- 
tion. The .specimen of oil is h-au'ifully clear and limpid. 

lliix Poppy. 

Dead a memorandum from Mr. W. Poppe, on the result of his sowings of 
the Hill Pupiy seed received last year from the Society, being a portion of 
the .supply conlrilmted in July 1861, by Liciitonanl J. P. Pogson, (Journal, 
Vol. XII., i)iqrc 46.) 

Head also extract of a letter from Mr. C. Armstrong, of (lhazeepore, to 
Ma. Grote’s address on the samo subject. (See body of the Journal). • 

_St 

Head a letter from Mr. H. J. Blngliara. of Chynepore, Sasseram, dated 
find May, on tlic subject of madder, cotton, &c., of udiieli the following arc 
extracts:— 

‘‘ I am glad to say that some of the South African seed sent by Captain 
Lowther have germinated. The maize is coming on splendidly, and the flower 
' seeds have all germinated, bi<t they come on very slowly. All the other forest 
seeds, the Kaffir corn, &e., 1 havo kept, and shall have them over on my table 
lands when the rains set in, and hope thel^ will all come up. I shall watch 
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the wax-yielding plant with great interest. 1 have succeeded in getting three 
restachio nuts from Cabul seed to germinate. I wonder whethej they will 
come to anything in this country. My madder plant is seeding again, 
and is covered with seed in fact, but it is all carried away by bird, beast, or 
reptile, against which I cannot guard, before it ripens. I sent some of the 
root home to Manchester, and it was tested by a dyer who uses a great deal 
of it. He pronounces it to be of equal value with good Sombug, or worth 
from 30 to 33 shilliugs per cwt. I imagine he means in the root as I sent 
it, in which case its cultiviition should pay where land is plentiful. I was 
not aware that madder grew in Bombay; did yon know that it was an article 
of export from thence ? 1 shoidd be glad to get more of the seed, as I am 
by no means confident of rearing any from my plants, if it is carried away 
before ripening as I have always found it. 'Will the root boar dividing and 
transplanting, and if so when should it be done P 

“ My Nankin’eotton—a small bale of which Iscnt to Manchester—was pro¬ 
nounced by a spinner to be worth lOd. a lb. at present, and ho offered to take 
100 b.ags at that price. VVlint a pity—nay, what a shame—that Assistant of 
mine ruined my crop, or from 25 beeg-alis of Is'ankin cotton 1 could have 
sent him 10 or 15 bales this year, and had seed for a large quantity of land 
this season; as it is, 1 shall luivo to commence de uovo, and shall find it hard 
to procure seed for a beogah.” 


Bead a let!or'from Colonel AV. H. Norman, Secrotery Government of 
India, Military Department, and suhniittcd its civlosure, namely, a. sketch 
of the Flora of the connlry passed through by tlic Force employed nuder 
Brigadier-General Chambculain, 0. B., in the Mahsood IVuzeereo country, in 
April and May^1860, drawn np by Assistant Surgeon .T, L. .“^tewart, M. D. 
(Transferred to the Committee of I’aiieis.) 


Submitted a letter from Messrs. D. Landrcth and Son, Philadelphia, ad¬ 
vising despatch, per Stephen Glover, of the Society’s consignment of vegeta¬ 
ble seeds. 


Mr. W. 0, Bose gave’ the following notice of motion for the next 
meeting 

For alteration of Section 1 of Chapter XI, of the Bye Laws, viz, the 
words " 5 p, M." for “ r. m.” 
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(Wednesday, the Qth July 1862.^ 

A. Grote, Esq., Pregident, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed, and the 
following gentlemen elected memhers;— 

Captain A. K. Comber, Captain W. Elwyn, Captain the Hon. A. Stewart, 
Mr. C. S. Bundle, the Secretary Station Garden Committee, and Hawab 
Nazeer Ally Khan Ilahadoor. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as candidates for 
election:— 

John Eemarchand, Esq., Lahore,—proposed by the Hon. H. Cowio, 
seconded by the Secretary. 

C. W. Mackenzie, Esq., Salt Department, Cuttack,—proposed by Mr. A. 
Grote, seconded by Mr. C. B. Stewart. 

J. W. Armstrong, Esq., Superintending Engineer, Cuttack,—proposed by 
Mr. Grote, seconded by Mr. Stewart. 

J. H. Morris, Esq., C. S., Allahabad,—proposed by Dr. J. F. Beatson, 
seconded by the Secretary. 

Captain J. DeC. Sinclair, Bombay Artillery, Secunderabad,—proposed by 
the Secretary, seconded by Mr. W. G. Bose. 

C, J. Hampton, Esq., C. E., Bampore Hant,—proposed by Mr. W. 
Anderson, seconded by Mr. C. B. Stewart 

C. T. Paske, Esq., Civil Assistant Surgeon, Saharunpore,—proposed by 
Mr. E. B. Mackay, seconded by the Secretiiry. 

George W. Boothby, Esq., Agent and Manager, E. I. Irrigation and Canal 
Company, Cuttack,—proposed by the Secretary, seconded by Mr. S. H. 
Bobinson. 

Bees Davies, Esq., Nyneetal,—proposed by Mr. F. Bced, seconded by Mr. 
Bose. 

1 ,iiqjor Charles Bobarts, Commandant 17th Bengal Cavalry, Segowlee,—pro¬ 
posed by the Secretary, seconded by Mr. Grote. 

C. B. Lindsay, Esq., C. S., Futteeghur,—proifosed by the Bev. Molcom 
S. Jiaing, seconded by the Secretary. * ^ 

■'F. K. Minchin, Esq., Askn (Ganjam),—proposed by Mr. T. J. Knox, second¬ 
ed by the Secretary. *• 

W. D. Latimer, Esq., C. E.,—proposed by Mr. H. Leonard, seconded 
by Mr. J. F. Galifie. 

A. Deveria, Esq., Jalinga, Cachar,—proposed by sflil C. B. Stewart, second¬ 
ed by the Secretary. 

A. N. Stewart, Esq., Collector of ToUs, Jungypore,—proposed by Mr. 
C. B. Stewart, seconded bv Mr. Grote. 
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The following contributions were announced :— 

1. —Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Vol. XIX., Part 3. Presented by the Society. 

2. —Beport of the Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
November 1861 to April 1862. Presented by the Chamber. 

3. —Annals of Indian Administration, VoL VI., Part 2. Presented by the 
Government of Bengal. 

4. —A few (10) seedlings of Amherstia noUUs, from Moulmcin. Presented 
by O. Buchanan, Esq. 

Half of these seedlings have reached in fair condition, and the rest in a 
sickly state. 

6.—Two cases of Orchids, from Arracan. Presented by A. L. McMillan, Esq. 

6. —A large quantity of Orchids, from Port Blair. Presented by Major 
J. C. Haughton. 

7. —A sample of flux straw, raised at Bebroghur, from lliga seed received 
from the Society, Presented by G. W. Wagentricber, Esq. 

This straw is of fair length, but too thick and branchy for go')d fibre; 
this has been apparently caused by sowing too far apart. 

8. —Two smiill skeins of raw mulberry silk from a cross-breed—Cashmere 
and Bengali. Presented by C. Moyne, Esq. 

The fullowiug is extract of a letter from Mr. Moyne, respecting this fine 
silk :— 

“ Herein I have the pleasure to enclose two small skeins weighing each 
thirteen French deniers, and produced from cocoons of the cross-breed 
between Cashmere iu>d Bengali monthly silk-worms, of which I have sent 
yon a snmx>le. This silk has been valued in Lyons at ten francs above the 
best Bengal silk. One of the principal points to attend to, is to rear these 
worms before the commencement of the cast winds, for they invariably 
cause the death of the worms. Therefore, the best plan is to have the eggs 
hatched by artificial means, about the 15th of December.” 

9. —A sample of cotton raised by Mr. Sivrson, at Chittagong, from exotic 
seed : also a sample of indigenous cotton. Presented by J. D. Ward, Esq. 


The motion of which notice vsis given at the last meeting, for alteration 
•of Section 1 of Ch. XI. of the Bye Laws, by tho substitution of the words 
" 6 J?. M.,” for “ 4i p. M.” was brought forward and agreed to. 

The Secretary deshbd to correct an error in the report of lost month’s 
proceedings, in reference to the oil submitted by Mr. B. F. Thompson, Civil 
Si^geon, Malda, in which it is remarked that '* it is well known to, and used 
by, the natives, for various purposes.” This remark was made under the 
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impression that the oil was obtained from the seed of Jatropha emran, 
whereas Mr. Thompson states it is obtained from another species of Jatropha, 
which is not indigenons to the district, and the oil quite unknown to tiio 
people. 

COTTOK, 

Head a letter from J. D. Ward, Bsq., Collector of Chittagong, in reference 
to the samples of cotton above referred to. 

Silk Cultivation at Umeitsub. 

Read a letter from I). F. McLeod, £sq.. Financial Commissioner of the 
Ihinjab, submitting, in compliance with a requisition made to him at the last 
monthly meeting, a copy of recent correspondence respecting silk cultivation 
at Umritsur. 

Letters were likewise read Crom R. J. liingham, Esq., of Chyneporc, dated 
17th .Tune, submitting a report on the productive resources of the Sasseram 
District, (referred to the Commirtce of Papers) j and from Messrs. James 
Carter and Co., advising the despatch of iiold-crop seeds and of peas and 
beans, per Uadauuted, ma the Cape, and of other vegetable seeds, by the first 
Overland steamer of June. 

(Wednesday, the XHh August 1862.^ 

Baboo Peary Chauud Mittcr, senior member present, in the Chair. 

The proceedings of the lost meeting were read and confirmed, and the 
following gentlemen elected members : — 

Mr. John Lemarchand, Esq., Mr. C. W. Mackenzie, Mr. .T. W. Armstrong, 
Mr. J. H. Morris, Captain J. DeC. Sinclair, Mr. C. J. Uamptou, Dr. C. T. 
Paske, Mr. 0. W. lioothby, Mr. Rocs Davies, Major C. Roberts, Mr. C. B. 
Lindsay, Mr. B’. R. Minchin, Mr. VV. D. Latimer, Mr. A. Doveria, and Mr. 
A. N. Stewart. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as candidates fur 
election:— 

1'. J. Alexander, Esq., C. S., Monghyr,—proposed by the Honorary Secre. 
tnry of the Monghyr Public Gardens, seconded by the Acting Secretary. 

The President of the Mess Committee pf H. M.’s 23rd Regiment, or E. 
W. Fusileers, Fyzabad,—proposed by D. Siukjou, Esq., seconded by the Acting 
Secretary. 

E, S. Brundoll, Esq., Resident Engineer, East India Railway, Chunar,—■ 
proposed by Captain Geo. Weld, seconded by the Acting Secretary. 

J. McCall, Esq., Mercliaiit, Moulmein,—proposed by Mr. John McGarin, 
seconded by the Acting Secretary. 

T. G. Atkinson, Esq., Secretary Ileorbhoom Coal Company, Calcutta,— 
proposed by the Acting Secretary, seconded by H. Reinhold, Esq. 
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Herbert Bainbridge, Esq., Tea Planter, Assam,—proposed by tlio President, 
seconded by Mr. W. S. Seton-Karr. ' 

Brigadier W. 0. 0. Haly, C. U„ Commanding Pesbawur|Dist.rirt,—proposed 
by the Acting Secretary, seconded by Balioo Peary Channd Mitter. 

Captain H. B. impey. Deputy Commissioner, Sumblmlporc,—proposed by 
Mr. H. V. Bayley, seconded by Baboo Peary Channd Mitter. 

W. R. Larminie, Esq., C. S., Scrampore,—proposed by Mr. H. E. Brnddon, 
seconded i)y Mr. R. Blecbynden. 

G. W. Vivian, Esq., Civil Engineer, Moorshedabad,—proposed by Mr. H. E. 
Braddon, seconded by Mr. R. Blecbynden. 

L. W. Toulmin, Esq.. Mereliant, Ballyguii" 0 ,—proposed by Mr. G. Dear- 
man, seconded by Mr. JI. Murdoch. 

A pnrvn Krishna Babadoor, of Soba Bazar, Calentta, - proposed by Baboo 
Pcniy Chaund Mitter, si'conded by Biiboo Sibchunder Deb. 

II. H. Brotv'nlow, Iwp, Tea Planter, Coocbeela, Caebar,—proposed by 
Mr. II. Reinbold, seconded by the Acting Socretiiry. 

Max Vonfiigger, Esq., Tea Planter, Eollacborra, Caebar,—proposed bj 
Mr. H. Rcinhold, seconded by the Acting Secretary. 

The fidlowing contributions were announced :— 

1.—journal of the Madras Literary Society for December 1861. Presented 
by the Society. 

3.—Three satnplos of Cotton grown in Washington Estate, Province Wel¬ 
lesley. Presented by C. aMaddox, Esq. (Referred to the Cotton Committee.) 

3. —A sample of Ited Clover grown at Dobroghnr from seed received from 
the 'tociefy. Presented by G. W. Wagontrioboi, Esq. 

4. —Samples of Cotton .and Seed from New Orleans, Egyptian, and native 
slock, and of tbe soil in wbicb the former were grown. Also a packet of 
double Zinnia seed, all from Lucknow. Presented by Dr. Bouavi.t. (The 
Cotton samples, seeds, and soil were referred to the Cotton Committee.) 

5. —A small sample of Zambesi Cotton, with seed, forwarded through Dr. 
Anderson, from Dr. Livingston’s African ox]doriiig party. Presented by the 
President. This is a black seeded variety, and the seeds have been forwarded 
to the Society’s garden for immej|ialc sowing. 

6. —A packet of fresh Imphce seed grown at Cuttack. Presented by 
Major Trisoott. 

7. —A branch and seeds of the so-called Bnllet Wood Tree from Port 
Blair, Presented by Major Houghton. From the appearance of the seeds 
there can be no doubt that tins tree belongs to tbe order S ipoiaeete. 

8. —Seeds of a large tree, name unknown, from Port Blair. Presented by* 
Edward Blythe, Esq. 

9. —-Produce of two plants of Now Orleans cotton and seed grown iii.his 
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garden in (Mcutta, Frenented by the Secretary. This ia an excellent ootion, 
and on bang aeparated from the seed and weighed, the result is found to be 
10 toiafae of cotton and 20 tolahs of seed. 

10.—Twocases of Orchids, from Konlmein. Presented by Colonel Pytche. 

A recommendation from tlie Council was submitted, in accordance with a 
memorandum received from the President, suggesting that the Society wonld 
move the Supreme Government in favour of establishing a Mnscnm of Eco¬ 
nomic Botany in Calcutta. The Meeting adopted the recommendation, and 
directed the Secretary to address the Government as suggested in the 
President’s memorandum. 

CoTTOir. 

' The following letter from Mr. C. Maddox accompanying the samples before^ 
mentioned from Province Wellesley, dated 31st March last, was then read!— 

“Accompanying this is an essay on the cnlture of cotton in the hast 
Indies grown from foreign seed, and three small masters of cotton sent to 
ahew the quality, &c., of the cotton grown here. Tlie quantity of onch sent is 
small, as they had to be forwarded by post; but I trust they will be 
large enough to shew the diS'ercut sorts of cottons raised. My attention 
was only recently called to the oifer made by the Association, and i was 
solicited to supply an account mf this plantation, as it would he in strict 
confonnity with the rules laid down for competition. I have only been able 
during the intervals between my attention to the plantation, to give any to 
this subject, which will account for the hnrricd manner of its compilation. 
Since writing the essay, it has been determined upon, that 6,000 orlongs 
of land, equal to nearly 7,000 acres, should be obtained for cotton cnltnre. 
This having been agreed upon by the two gentlemen associated with me, 
(both Americans, one from the State of Georgia where he was a planter, and 
now has an estate there) steps have been taken to secure it, and after an 
inspection of diiferent sites, application has been made to Government for 
it, and granted by them on very favorable terms. The establishment of this 
plantation has caused several of the other planters to turn their attention to 
growing cotton, one of whom has upwards of 40 acres under cultivation, and 
I do not doubt that the “ Straits Scttfe\nent8” will before long be able to 
supply a considerable quantity of this important article, from, the fact of so 
many persons having been stimulated into prodpeing it, from the success 
attending the planting of this undertaking.” 

This letter was accompanied by a noti&cation from the Council, that as the 
essay referred to had amved in Calcutta before the date fixed for Prize Essays 
to be received, viz. let May, and was accidentally detained in tho Custom 
House, it had been admitted to compete with the other essays that had 
been received for the prize oflfered by the Society. 
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Read tbe following letters 

1ft .—From Lieut. P. I’ogson,'Simla, regarding tlie culture of feill Poppy. 

Znd .—Prom A. C. Campbell, Esq., Burpettab, Assam, forwarding a few 
notes on Tea cultivation in Assam. (Referred to tbe Committee of Papers.) 

3rd.—From Messrs. D. Landretb and Sons, Piiiludelpbia, forwarding invoice 
of vegetable and field-crop seeds per ship “ Stephen Glover.” With regard 
to the supply of American cotton seed, they remark as follows:—“ The 
atrocious insurrection which has sprung up in the cotton states, has pre¬ 
vented our obtaining the usual supply of cotton seed, and hence the present 
shipment docs not include any ; but a supply is daily expected, ivnd will go 
forwaid cither via Boston or Liverpool.” 


(Wednesday, the iOth Septemler 1862.^ 

A Grotc, Ksq., President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed, and the 
following gentlemen were elected members:— 

P. J. Alexander, Ksq., tlio President of the Mess Committee of H. M.’s 23rd 
Regiment or B. AV. Pusileers, 1!. .“S. lirnudell, E«q., J. McC:dI, Esq., T. 6. 
Atkinson, Esq., Herbert Baiiiinidge, Esq., Brigadier W. O. G. Ilaly, 
Captain H. B. Iinpey, AV. B. Larminie, Esq., G. AV. A'ivian, Esq., L. W. 
Toulmin, Esq., Rajah Apiirvu Krishna Bahadoor, H. II. Brownlow, Esq., and 
Max Vonfugger, Esq. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as candidates for 
election:— 

D. J. Morgan, Esq, Mniiager Soroi.spoor Tea Company, Chundypore, 
Caehar,—proposed by Mr. II. Reinl^d, seconded by Mr. AV. Haworth. 

AV. P. Graham, Esq., Indigo Planter, Colgong,—proposed by Mr. W. 
Landale, seconded by Mr. Gregor Grant. 

George Buchanan, Esq., Merchant, Moulmein,—proposed by Colonel A. 
Pytebe, seconded by Mr. A. Grote. 

Lieut. 3. Forsyth, Officiating Saperinteiidcnt of Forests, Central Pro- 
Vinces,—proposed by Captain S. Eyior, seconded by Mr. C. A. Cantor. 

Cbai-les Brownlow, Esq., Manager Enuebanpoor Tea Company, Caebar,— 
proposed by Mr. H. Reinhold, seconded by the Acting Secretory. 

William Gordon Young, Esq., C. S., Chittagong,—^jmoposed by Mr. J. 
D. Ward, seconded by Mr. J. G. Balfour. 

Miqor A. H. E. Hutchinson, Political Agent, Sehore,—proposed by Mr 
A. Grote, seconded by Mr. S. Donglas. 

Surgeon Mqjor R. Whithall, 25th Brigade Royal Artillery, Debra Doon, 
-proposed by the Acting Secretary, seconded by Mr. W. G. Rose. 

5 
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Lieut. J. BurnsU, Exeoutire Commissariat Officer, Raznreebang,—pro* 
posed by Mr. J. Jeukinson, secondod by Mr. W. Haworth. 


The following contribnUone were announced 

1. —Jonmal of the Asiatic Society of Bengid, Ko, II. of 1863. Presented 
by the Society. 

2. —A Lecture on the Silk-worm, delivered by Mr. H. Cope, at Anarkully, iu 
.luly 1802. Presented by the author. 

8.—Sample of cotton grown from seed received from the Society, in the 
vicinity of Nissindpore, Jessore. Presented by P, Durand, Esq. (Keferred 
to the Cotton Committee.) 

4. —Two p!>okets of seeds of^Ie Uamlcoia and Mohal, Iw'O jangle trees of 
Cachar. Pi'csented hy C. Urowiilow, Esq. 

Mr. Browalow describes them ns follows;— 

“ 1. The acorns of the Mamkota reported to he very durable and excellent 
timber, and much used by the natives for purposes where durability is re¬ 
quired. 

“ 2, The seeds of the Mohal, a resinous tree from which a balsam 
exudes resembling in odour capivi. When this tree flowers, i. «. in April 
and May, the whole jungle is filled with its fragrance. It is one of the com¬ 
monest jungle trees here, is of rapid growth, and would, I think, answer well 
as a roadside and ornamental tree in Calcutta grounds and public places.” 

The acorns of the Mamkola were referred to Mr. T. Tell, proprietor 
of Kidderpore Tannery, with a request that he would report on their 
value as n tanning inateriiil. 

5. —A sample of Fibre from a plant growing wild in great abundance at 
Malda. Presented by Dr. 11. F. Thomson. (To be refericd.to the Cotton 
Committee, after further enquiry from 4>r. Thomson as to the axipearauce 
and nature of the plant.) 

6. —Two small samxfies of cotton grown from exotic seed at Muddmidary, 
Jessore. I’rescnted by K. C. Bell, Esq. 

CoTtos Pbizs Essats. 

A recommendation from the Councif .wag submitted, founded on the 
Beport of the Committee appointed to award the prize of Bs.. 1000 and the 
gold medal of the ilanchcster Cotton Sux'ply Association, for “ the beat essay 
on the cultivation of cotton in India from foreign seed.” Ttie Council confirm 
tlie award of the prize to Dr. Shortt of Chiugleput, and recommend the 
publication, in the Society’s Journal, of the essays submitted by ” Alexander,” 
^r. Maddox of Province Wellesley, and Mr. P. Saunders, as eminently prac- 
peal papers, provided their rcspi-ctive authors agree to such publication.' 
{he ab'dvc recommendation of the Council was adux>ted. 
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A flirtlier recommendation from tlio Conncil was en'bmitted for the be- 
■tovral of a eum of lie. 250 on Mr. W. lionnett, of EUengange,* ae a special 
case, for an essay on cotton cultivation in the Snnderbnns placed at the 
disposal of the Society for publicntion in their Journal, and recommended 
by the Committee of Papers as deserving of especial acknowledgment. The 
above recommendation was adopted, and ordered to bo sabmilted to the next 
Monthly Meeting for confirmation. 


Tl>e following communications were then submitted s— 

1. —From A. M. Monteath, Esquire, Under-Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, in reply to the Secretary’s |j|ter suggesting the establish¬ 
ment of a Mnseum of Economic Botany, as directed at last Monthly Meeting. 
Tlio reply is as follows :— 

“ I am directed to acknowledge tlio receipt of your letter dated the 
20th instant, on the subject of the establishment of a Department of Eco¬ 
nomic Botany in the proposed Imperial itusemn, and in reply to inform you 
that it will be considered when tlie question of the proposed Museum again 
comes before the Governor General in Council.” 

2. —From Colonel Tytlor, Superintendent of Port Blair, applying for seeds 
and fruit-tree grafts, and olFuring to supply in return any plants tliat 
the Society may desire to obtain from that settlement. Ordered, tiint Col. 
Tytler’s wishes be met as far ns practicable, and that he be requested to 
return any good orchids in exchange. 

S.—A letter from the Government of India, fonvarding the following Mote 
on the cultivation of iimehona, by Mr. Spruce. 

" Mr. Markham’s notions on the cultivation of Chinchonm entirely cornbidO' 
with my own. If some empiric, who has never seen the Chiacluttue in thwir 
native country, has sufficient influence to induce the Indian Qiivernineni ti^ 
attempt to cultivate Chiiicliona plants according to some method distinct 
from the one proposed by those who have hud that advantage, by all means 
let him be made responsible for the result. 

” The plan pursued by the Dutch of growing the Chinchonas, in the shade 
of dense forest, has always seemed to me most erroneous, and the por.son 4 vUu 
devised it has read the lesson alTof'ded by a study of the conditions of their 
existence on their native soil quite difierently from what I have done. One 
of ' the first things that struck me in the great Amazonian forest was the 
struggle for existence maintained among the individual plants wliich compose 
it. Kot only (as among animals) are the more robust species and individnals 
continaally harassing and displacing the weaker ono«, but a parent tree (so^ 
far from cherisiiing) actually smothers thousands of its ofispring beneath its 
own shade. Every place seems occupied, and of the seedlingpi which spring 
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naitW natural nor artificial sliade ia needed, bat would on the contrary be 
positively prejudicial, 

“ Tlwre are tribes of pbiiitj, alwiiys of luiinble prowth and usually of 
obscure appearance, which naturally seek the shade. The sub-order Coffeacem 
(of the great order Rabiacea) umiiy examples of this propensity, and the 
eoffee-treo itself is one of tlie most notable. In South American forests, 
the numerous species of Pngcbolria and other gcnci a allied to Cq^a are 
all shade-loving plants; hot even these, granted their normal conditions of 
temperature and humidity, grow pei fcclly well in the full glare of snnsliine; 
and T suspect they sock the shade boc.anso they find there a sufficient and 
unvarying linmidiiy, rather than to avoid the light. The sub-order Clvu- 
ehonea, and especially the species of C/iiuchuva itself, mostly seek to rise 
into the full influence of the light, before they display tlicip gaily-coloured 
flowers, whose development is essential to the permanence of tlio sp cio- 
The officinal CUnehonoe are nearly all forest trees ; and those which are not 
have for companions bushes as luimhle as themselves. 

"hty own opinion is that, if the same climate can be found in India as the 
Red Bark tree possesses in its native country, no shade at all will be required 
after the plants are once well rooted. The fogs which prevail in the woods 
• <tf Chimhorazo are an all-sufficient shade, and it is only during four months 
ih the year (June, July, August, and September) that the trees are exposed 
<0 (I would rather say about six hours’ sun per day. 1 believe, if you 
consult Mr. Cross, yon will find his opinion eoincido with mine, as to the 
expendiency of allowing to the Chinchona plants the full influence of the 
light and air, provided that the necessary misty atmosphere and the freedom 
£roin violent winds can he secured. 

“As Mr. Howard has found slender quill-hark of Ch. euceintbra so produc¬ 
tive in alkaioids, Mr. Mclvor’s plan of growing the Chiachonm as bushes or 
low trees, and of reaping an annual crop of hark from their lopped branches 
(similarly to what is practised with the Cinnamon), is well worth trial. 
Chinchona trees are only sparsely branched, but they are very patient of 
mutilation, and speedily put forth pairs of branchlets for every branch that 
has been lopped, if (£1y one or two leaf-nodes have been left on. So much 
pruning might, perhaps, cause the trees to flower and fruit more than is 
desir.ahle, but that cau only be determined by experiment. Even if the trees 
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were oali down, onoe for all, when arrived at maturity, 1 cannot 
but think that their cultivation (on an extensive scale) would be eventually 
remunerative. The man who plants a wood of oaks or elms cannot hope to 
live to cut down the trees for timber, but every year bis plantation increases 
in value, and is so mncli capital at accumulative interest, and the same would 
be the case with a plantation of Chtnchonas. Tn wliatevcr way the question 
of pecuniary profit nr loss may be decided, it la clear that, if wo will have 
quinine, wc mnst plant Cliinclioiiiis. In the forests wli<'-'e, a few years ago, 
Mr. Karsten apccnlatcd that the Chinchona trees would never be exhausted, 
1 am informed tliat, at this moment, people are digging up old roots, the 
scanty supply of bark thus obtained being all that is now to bo had there.” 

4.—I'rom Mr, VV. liaworlli, forwarding sthe following Memorandum on’ 
packing tea seed for conveyance to distant places. 

“ The seed, wlicn quite ripe, should ho taken from the capsules ns soon 
after it is removed from the trees as convenient, and it should then be dried 
in the sun for an hour or two; strong iron clamped tea boxes are the best 
package, and the seed should be pnt in along with dry pounded or course 
dust wood chiircouf, ns follows A layer of charcoal of about half an inch in 
thickness to be spread over tlic bottom of Iho box, thi n a layer of seed Imd 
close together, and another layer of charcoal just enough to hide the seed, 
and so on, until the box is qnito fall, cure huiiig taken to press down the 
iiiiiss with the hands on the com pletion of every third or fourth layer, and 
at the same time spread over the surface a slicct of old newspaper, or country 
paper, thin matting, or old wrapper, and repeat this at every third or fourth 
inch in height: tlio ])a]icr to ho cut somewlmt larger than the box, the ob¬ 
ject of this is to prevent tlia seed from working up, and the charcoal from 
descending by constant shaking in transit, and whieli will he the case if seme 
precantioii of this kind i.s not adopted. 

“ llipo tea seed, cotton seed, and ninny othe r Hues of seed, so packed, wil 
roraaiu in* good condition, and vegetate well after a long lapse of time, and 
tliey arc not affected by great changes of temperature, or by tlie packages 
getting wet when so tioalcd. The boxes should be lashed with strong roiic 
as it prevents tlicir being piled too close together, and provides for a circula¬ 
tion of air amongst them.” 

Mr. Haworth, in his note accompanying the above, remarks that all the seed 
he has packed as above recommended, has succeeded well; - whilst that 
packed at the same time in hags only, he has never found to give more 
than 20 to 30 per cent, of plants. 

6.—From Captain i’. H. Cobbe, Secretary to tlio Agri-Horticultural 
Society of the Central Provinces, Nagporo, applying for Ks. 300 worth df 
Americau and Kuroxioan vegetable and flower seeds. (!!^ered, that the 
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appUcallon be met u far aa practicable, imd that the scodi bo charged at 
coat price. 

C.—From T. Brine, Eaquire, of Hope Town, Darjeeling, intimating hii 
hope of establishing a Branoh Society there, and asking the advice and 
assistance of this Society. Ordered, that the same privileges be granted to 
this Society, with respect to supplies of seeds and plants, as were afforded to 
the Bnlnsore Brandi Society. 

7.—From Dr. T. Dillon, Folitical Agent of Hnnnipore, who writes ns 
follows 1 — 

" Tliis country produces largo quantities of the perennial cotton, which, 
of course, for the European market is not of much value; but it seems to mo 
longer in the staple than othir specimens grown by hill tribes on this 
ftontier. 

“ Daring the greater part of the year rain falls hero, but not to any exces¬ 
sive degree at any particular time; tlie soil always retains some moisture, 
which, I believe, is so necessary to produce a superior staple, and owing to the 
quantities of lakes here, irrigation could be cheaply and easily established if 
necessary. 

“ The soil of the mountains, the hills, and the valleys is the finest T have 
seen in In^a: it is of a strong black loamy superstratum with a red clayey 
substratum. Koukio and Kagiu: labour is abundant at Us. 2 per mensem— 
one rupee being snfficieut to support a coolie in the month. 

" I fancy cotton could be grown here with great profit to the cultivator. 
I am moat anxious to develope some product which will rouse some sort of 
commercial industry here, and advance civiliaatioii, wliich is very low indeed. 
I should feel exceedingly obliged if yon would ascertain for me, if possible, 
if—considering the above cost of labour—tlie cultivation of cotton would 
give a fair profit to the producer—say', costing carriage to Cacliar one rupee 
per maund, and from Oaebil to Calcutta, I fancy, per native boat, about eight 
annas per maund. 

" I conld easily induce a very large and very tractable hill population to 
adopted by degrees the proper mode of cultivating it. It would eventually 
be an effective mode of bringing thousands pf those people within the range 
of cifflixatiou, whivli, if once done, would add considerably to the labourers 
so required in Cachar aud Sylhet. Where cau I get Ist class American 
seed?" 

Besolved, that Dr. Dillon be asked to send down samples of the native 
cotton for examinatipp, aud that he be supplidd with any cotton sued that 
the Society may hanr itvailablo. 

' 8.—From W. Tubermiclo, I’rincipal of tho Lawrence Asylum, 

Murree, qppjyliiHHf some seeds fur thu usu of the hoys, who arc taught 
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gardening botli in principle and practice. Ilesolved, tliat a parcel of each 
kind of vegetable 8ecd^< be snpplied to the Asylum free of cost. 

9. —From the Society’s Hoad Gardener, Mr. Errington, suggestftig that the 
aerv'ces of Mr. Hayes, bis assistant, be dispensed with, as no longer required. 
Ordered, that Mr. Hayes be discharced from the end of the current month. 

10. —From Mr. P. Muller, Melbourne, acknowledging receipt of a case of 
plants from the Sociely, and staling that be had recently introduced a 
quantity of Araucaria seedlings from New Caledonia, and his intention of 
forwarding a case of them to the Society next year. 

11. —A Eeiiort from Uaboo I’eary Chand Mitter on the Sylhet rice or 
“ doom Dhau,” submitted to the Society at their Meeting of 19th July 
last, ns follows :— 

" This rice, which looks somewhat like the Burmah rice, is not viewed 
with favour here even by the lower orders of the people, who prefer cheap and 
coarse kinds of Bnllain. In the (.'alcutta market its consumption is there¬ 
fore likely to be limited. It may be valued at Us. 1-2 to 1-4 per baaaar mauud. 
The rice has been somewhat spoilt, and it is therefore unnecessary to boil 
and judge it by the timte.” 

12. —From Messrs. D. Landrcth and Sons, Philadelphia, advising dcspatc'h, 
via Liverpool, of 2o0 lbs. Sea Island, 250 lbs. and 5 bushels of Upland Cotton 
seed for the Society. 
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Ix lUi.i Essav, I Ix'if to slat*": that the oj)inion.'i 

liorc, arc tin- iv.siilt.'iil'Ji-y own |itT.soua) expericiua-, 
Of (>!’ aviil.il ii. 

Ill oivin;;’ tiio holaiiical (leserijitioa of the cotton jJant, 
alllioiifrh I coiisiilk'd Jhilfour’s Botany,” “ Balfour’s Cyi'lo- 
|ia‘(lia,” “Doctor Hoyle's liook oil cotton,” and “Orr's circle of 
I ho .sciences,” Vol. II Organic nature, nothing was inserted, 
iiut what 1 fully satisfied myself to exist on comparLson with 
the living ])laiits; which 1 have now gi'owing in my garden. 
On the cultivation of the )>lnut, Dr. Shortt’s “ Essay on Indi¬ 
go” and “ Agricultural Chemistry” by Davy', were freely 
consulted. 

In the description of insects, 1 have followd the class!- 
hcation given by Dallas in Orr’s circle of the sciences, 
Vol. 11. Organic nature, “ Oai'pentor’s Zoology,” “ Kirby and 

VOL. Xn. I’AHT IV'. It 
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Spence’s Entomology,” Milne Edward’s “ Manual of Zoolo¬ 
gy,” and Baird’s “ Cycloj)rQdia of the natural soieneos,” were 
also consulted. 

Every one of the insects dcscrihed wore taken either in 
their larvse, or in tlioir m-aturc state from the jdants, their 
habits closely Avah'hod, and in the instances of the lai’Vio they 
W(wo naired till they X)assod through the varioi^ changes 
of i)ux)a, and imago. Having doubts as to the s{)ecific names I 
have not attempted to make any ])ractical ai)|)lieation of them 
as 1 have retained in my possession dujdieates of the speci¬ 
mens and forwarded otliors to a seiontitie gentleman attaelied 
to the British Museum for identification. 1 hope slmrtly to be 
in possession of the specific names also. On tlie subject of 
Olioinistry, Dr. Thompson’s “ Organic Chemistry” and 
Pareira’s “ Materia Mediea” wore consulted. 

1 forwiirded samples of cotton to the Manchost(!r Cotton 
Association through their lionorary agents, for the puri)Ose of 
ascertaining its fpiality, staxdo, and commercial value, and 
was in hojies of being able to embody the int<>rmation in tliis 
Xjaper, but although the sainxdcss were forwartled as early as 
May 1861, as yet I have recteived no rejily. On applying to 
the agciiits, the following oxfractof alerter from the Seeretaiy 
of the Manchester Cotton Association dated 8th fJanumy 1862 
was given: 

“ 1 have received your favour of the 13th November, en¬ 
closing Bill of lafling of a bag of cotton from-Tins 

wishes of that gentleman shall be promptly complied with; 
when the cotton comes to hand.” But on .again drawing the 
attention of the Honorary agents to the fact of having fin- 
warded to them samples of one pound each of sevci’al varieties 
of Cotton for transmission to the Manchester Colton Supply 
Association in May 1861, the following rejdy was received. 

‘‘ Madras 3rd Ax)ril 1862, 

“ In reply to your letter regarding the cotton samples 
forwarded by you through ns to the Manchester Cotton 
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Supply Association, we regret to say that though they were 
sent by us by the Steamer of tho 11th June last, we have not 
yet boon favoured with a report on their quality. ' In our 
next letter to tho Secretary of the Cotton Supply Assotnation 
we shall not fail to call their attention to this omission.” 

My oxperimcnial phantation was visited by the . Honorable 
Mr. Moro^ad, in Hccombor 1861, Dr. Hunter, Suj)erinton- 
dent of school of Arts, Febraary 1862, by Mr. Brown, Su|)er- 
intendout of tho Horticultural Gardens Madras, in March 
1862. 

A Committee of scientific and commercial gentlemen at 
Madras, pronounced the following oi)iniou on tho various 
speenmens submitted by mo for thcii’ report. 

“ Brazil cotton grown in both, garden and field culture, 
“ was long in the staple, very clean, and good in colour, tho 
“ estimated value 10 pence to lid. per jwund. Tho j)ods 
“ trom garden culture ai’c very fine. 

“ The New Orleans cotton was silky, of very fair sta])lc, 
“ but not so good in colour as tho former, value lOd. per tb. 

“ Tho Bourbon cotton of garden cultm’c, not so good as the 
“ Now Oi'loans, but of fair ordiuaiy (pudity—One variety of 
‘‘ the field culture of Bourbon cotton very fine. 

“ tlountry Cotton of very fair quality well coloured and 
“ i)crfeetly clean. Like gootl Western cotton.” 

These cottons wore submitted in quantities varying from 5 
to 14 lbs.—I have now by me upwards of 100 lbs. of Exotic 
cottfju wool which I j)ur})oso sending to the Manchester 
Cotton Association in Miiy nexO Should this Essay meet with 
favour in tho hands of the iijljudicators, I hope to bo able to 
obtain in smother month or two, further vahuible information 
besiring on tliis subject, which I should be glad to make 
avsiilablo. At tho last moment T received si chit from Ih’oj'es- 
sor Mayer in which ho states that, “ unforsoon and unjdcasant 
matters have put. it out of my power to do any thiug for you in 
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As soon as I am more at leisure I will turn my attention tti 
these ashes.” 

Drawing from the living plants is being executed for mo by 
Dr. Hunter at the school of Arts. Should this Essay moot 
with favour I hope to be in a position to furnish the analysis 
of the ash, and drawing of the plants. 

9t/t April, 1862. 


Essay 07i Cotton CuUivafion in India frotti Foreign seed. 

“ Exporience iu the mother of Soieuce.” 

Cotton. 

The consideration of this subject may be conveniently 
divided into the following parts. 

I. A brief History of Cotton. 

II. Tlie Cotton yielding plants. 

A. Indigenous species. 

B. Exotic species. 

HI. Cultivation of the plant. 

IV. A descrij)tion of the Diseases, Insects, and otlier in¬ 

jurious influences which are destructive 'to the 
Cotton plant. 

V. Experiments witli 

A. Indigenous species. 

B. Foreign species. 

C. Observations on both. 

VI. The collection an‘i. preservation of the cotton 

wool &c. ' , 

It may not bo out of place to consider each-of those sub¬ 
jects separately as wo proceed. 

L History of Cotton. 

Wlion man first became aware of his nudity after the Fall, 
ho resorted to loaves to foi-m his first clothing. Subsequent- 
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ly he clothed hinwelf in skins of beasts, but in course of time 
ho leni'nt to weave their wool or hair into garments; eventu¬ 
ally ho substituted for those the fibres of certain plants as 
hemp and flax; and lastly cotton woven into cloth. Cotton 
was indigenous to India, and the art of spinning and weaving 
appears to have boon known to tlie natives from the earliest 
times. !l^orodotu8 mentions it in his description of India 
and speaks of the wool as growing on trees like fruit, more 
beautiful and valuable than that jn'oduced from sheep, and 
like it, used tor cdothing. It is first mentioned as an article 
of commerce in the second century by a Merchant named 
Arrian, who states that Arab Traders brought it to Aduli, a 
port of tlie lied sea, and to Barygaza, now called Bn)ach, 
which is still a mart for cotton. In tho 9th century, cotton 
was not in general use in China, from whence it is supposed 
that it was originally introduced to India, and ostfiblished 
there. From India, it ])as8cd to Persia, Arabia, Egy])t and 
from thence to -Wcstorn Africa and extended to Syria, Asia 
Minor, the Levimt, and parts of southern Europe, where it 
was carried by tho Moors, who cultivated it in Spain in the 
11th century. It was also cultivated in the Levant. But 
the growtli of cotton was not confined to tho old world, tor 
Columbus found it in tho west Indian Islands,—Miigelhacns 
in Brazil. Cortez received presents of cotton cloth in Mexico, 
and it was found in tho ancient Peruvian Tombs both in its 
raw and manufactured state. It has also been found in many 
Islands in tho Indian Ocean, and of tho coast of China, ex¬ 
tending as far as Japan, am^- has boon cultivated in India, 
and America, in times so vomote, as to be beyond tho reach 
of history. Cotton was first introduced into England from 
tlie Levant in 1298, for making candlewicks, and in the 14th 
century, it was manufiicturod in Italy. Tho cotton manu¬ 
facture is snpjmsod to have been introduced into England 
from Flanders in 1585, by those Protestant'weavers, who 
fled from tho persecution raised by Philip of Spain, and 
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settled in Manchester, where there was in 1641, a manufac¬ 
ture so well established, that sevor^ kinds of cotton Fabrics 
McCulloch’s statis- ^ere supplied for Foreign use.* 
tical Recount of the Wlieii Cotton first began to attract 
British Empire. Vol II. attention in Europe, in the 17th contu- 

j> 01 * ' 

ry, like all newly introduced articles of 
commerce, it met with much oj(position, from the belief that 
it would injure the woollen manufacture. Stringent laws 
were enacted to prevent its use in Great Britaui, Avhich sub¬ 
jected importers to fine, or im]>risonmcut. It oven led to 
riot and bloodshed, and to the use of cotton was attributed, all 
the ills that flesh is heir to, and “ misoiy and ruin predic¬ 
ted to unborn gcneration.s.”t 

Cotton was first imported from India into England in 1783, 

t “ This day one .Miohael Carmoody was executed hero for felony upon which 
"the journeymen weavers of this city (who labour under great dithculties by 
"reason of the deadness of trade occasioned by the pernicious practice of 
“ wearing cotton)' assembled in a body, and dressed thfi criminal hangman 
“ and gallows in cottons in order to discourage the wearing thereof; and at 
“ the place of execution the criminal made the following remarkable speech ; 

" Give ear O good people to the words of a dying sinner. I confess I have 
“ been guilty of many crimes that necessity compelled me to commit^ which 
"starving condition I was in I am well assured was occasioued by the scarcity 
" of money, that proceeded from the great discouragement of woollen mannfac- 
“ turos. Therefore good Christians, consider, that if you go on to suppress 
“your oiSa goods, by wearing such Cottons as 1 am no(^clothed in, you will 
" bring your country into misery which will consequently swarm with such 
" unhappy malefactors .as your present object is, and the blood of every miser- 
"ablo felon tliat will hang after this warning from the gallows, will be at ^ 
“ your doors. 4, 

“ .4nd if you have any regard for the pfayers of an expiring mortal, I beg 
"you will not buy of the hangman the Cotton garments that now adorn the 
“ gallows, because I can’t rest quiet in my grave, if I should see the very 
“ things wore that brought me to misery, and this untimely end,—all which 
“ I pray the gentiy to hinder their children and servants for their own char- 
“ iicter’s sake tho’ they have no tenderness for their country, because none 
“will hereafter wear Cottons, but Oyster-women, Criminals, Hucksters, and 
“common hangmen.” 

“ 'Vide-Gautlemen’s Monthly inteiligoncu dated 3id May 1784.” 
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and wlion tlio late Court of Directors gave the subject their 
attention in 1790, the supply was soou quadrupled. At tliis 
time a good deal of cotton was imported froSi tile West 
Indies, but little or none from the United states, as it was not 
indigenous to that part of the world, but was introduced there 
from the Islands, or from Mexico. “ A little of the short 
staple cotton was grown in Virginia about 1040, but it was 
not until the demand in England increased so largely, that 
the inhabitants of the States turned their attention to the sub¬ 
ject, which tliey did with such vigour and perseverance, tliat 
in tlie course of a few years, the largest supply of Cotton im- 
j)or(,od into Europe was from tlie United states.” The first 
considerable impoi’t of Indian Cotton took place in 1788, four 
year’s prior to any import, worth naming, from America. 
Until about 1813, the Cotton trade was a close monopoly; 
since then, it h.as been free, and has consequently largely 
increased. 

No attention was paid to the Culture of Cotton in India 
till about a century after the establishment of the East India 
Company. The first importation of Cotton, as stated above, 
took place in 1783. It was then, that the attention of the 
Indian Government was dr.awn to the oncouragomout of tlie 
growth of Cotton; and in 179(1, Dr. Anderson of the Madras 
Army, was employed in distributing Cotton seed, from the 
Mauritius and Malta, throughout the Peninsula of India. 
Hubsoquently plantations were established in different parts, 
suid a small quantity of fondgn Cotton was grown in Malabar, 
and the produce sent to Eulfland in 1801. In 1810, West 
Ihdian and American Cottgn seeds were sent out to India for 
trial, .and in the following year, seeds from Bourbon were 
distributed. In 1813 Cotton seeds from Persia were sent t.o 
Lidia and various experiments fried. In 1840, American 
Cotton Planters were sent out witli seeds and imjdcmonts, to 
test the success of foreign Cotton in India. In 1842, Drs. 
Wight and Brown, were ap[Miintod Sniierintendents of the 
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oxjwrimontal Cotton plantations, which hml been established at 
Coinibatur and Broach,* Tlicsc have since been abandoned; 

• Boyle’s ifbok on nevertheless, Exotic Cotton continues to 
Cotton. bo cultivated in many parts of India, 

with success for the most part, by amateur planters. 

'Hioro are several groups of plants that yield Cotton, or 
rather a soft downy substance, which is found attached to the 
seed. Next to tlic cereals, these form one of the most iinpro- 
tant groups of plants; from “ Tlie fact of tlieir sustaining 
“ one sixth of the Population of Great Britain and giving 
“ comfort to cveiy nation under tlic sun.” 

II. The Cotton yielding Plants. 

The Cotton yielding plants may bo classified under three 
genera; viz: 

1st Malvaccaj. 

2nd Sterculaccae. 

3d Asclopiadacoas. 

1st Malvaceaj. 

Of tlus genus, there are several varieties; die chief grou|> 
being that of die genus Gossypiiun, belonging to the natural 
order Malvaceae, and which has, from time iinmoinorial, sup¬ 
plied both die Old and Now world, widi Cotton, or that soft 
downy Substance which envelopes the scctl and is so admirably 
adaptcH for being woven into cloth. Of the genus Gossyjiium, 
there are several species indigenous to India and America. 
Botanists have described as many as twenty four species, 
under cultivation. Tlie spccicsr^aavc been mmoccssarily multi¬ 
plied, owing to die slight shades of diftorence arising from 
foreign acclimation, the result of peculiarity of soil and 
climate. I have here adopted die arrangement given by the 
late Dr. Forbes Boyle, which has lieen approved by Dr. 
Cleghorn conservator of Forests in the Madras Presidency. 
The species have thus been reduced to the four detailed below. 

1. Gossypium Horbaceum. 
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2. Gossypium Arboreum. 

3. Grossypium Accuminatum. 

4. G}ossyj>iuni Barbadense. 

Those may bo conveniently divided into Indigenous and 

Foreign species. 

A. Indigenous Species. 

1. Oossgpmm Herhaoeum, or Indian Cotton. This species 
is indigenous to IVopical regions, and to the hottest parts of 
the Temperate Zone; it is in general cultivation all over India 
and furnishes the chief article of commerce in the Lidian Pon- 
insnliu To this species, belong many varieties, which have 
been found in China, Malaya, and Fgypt The Nankin Cot¬ 
ton cultivated ehiefly in China, but now grown in various parts 
of India, belongs also to this species. The plant is horbacious 
and is cultivated as an annual ; but when allowed to grow, it 
beeoines a ))orenuia!; attains from 4 to 8 feet in height, ger¬ 
minating and ri])euing its seeds in from 4 to 8 months, ac- 
ctu’ding to the i)articnlar variety to which it belongs; stem 
erect, having from 10 to 12 short branches. Younger parts 
of stem, branches, leaves, petioles, and flowers hairy, the 
base of ])otiolo and upper part thiged; in some varieties, 
slightly rod; petioles long and hisjnd; leaves generally lobed; 
lobes broad, rounded, and in some varieties, slightly pointed ; 
snb-lancoolato or acute stipules, hooked; lance shaped. Flowers 
of bright, yellow colour, with a purple spot neiu* the claw; 
axillary and solitary towards^hc extremities of the branches; 
segments of the exterior .calyx <h"4)rjU3ts, cordate at the base ; 
mai’gin dentate, sometimes entire. Ca 2 )sulcs ovate, pointed, 
3 or 4 colled; seeds free, covered with a white down mider 
tho wool. 

2. Gossypium Ai-horeum. 

Or Religious Cotton; sometimes Gossypium Nigrum, Stem 
arbox’ons ; 12 to 15 feet; generally shrubby; young jxarts hairy. 
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the whole plant tanged of a red colour; leaves palmated, 5 
or 7 lobed; hairy, and dotted with darkish spots of a dark 
grcon colour; lobes deeply intersected; elongated, lanceolate, 
sometimes mucronate; mnus obtuse; glands one to three; 
stipules oval; flowers solitary, with short peduncle, red, hav¬ 
ing a ydlowidi tinge near the claws. Leaflets of the exterior 
calyx, cordate; ovate; entire; sometimes dentate. Capsules 
ovate; pointed; 3 or 4 colled, seeds covered with groonisli co¬ 
loured for, enveloped in fine silky white wool. 

This is an ornamental species commonly cultivated in most 
parts of India, and is graierally found growing near Hindu tem- 
fles ; in Fakeer’s haWtations, and in gardens, <mi account of 
its dark-red flowers. It is characterised by a tall, shrubby 
stem, and by the young plant being tinged -with red. It is 
also found in the Island of Celebes, Arabia and Eg^'pt 

It is not in general cultivation; nor does it appear to have 
been cultivated on a large scale. The produce of a few plants 
grown in gardens, or near temples, is consumed by the inlia- 
latants the locality, and as far as can be ascertained, none 
seems to have been exported; as it is generally grown in such 
insignificant quantities. Although the staple of tlie wool is 
fine, it is not of much value, as it is deficient in length. There 
are varieties in this species : the difference consists in slight 
shades of colour of the plant, its flower, and sometimes of the 
cotton itself, being generally the result of local peculiarities, 
dependent on climate and other causes. 

B. Foreig'ti Species. 

Foreign or exofdc Cotton was Introduced into India with 
the view of improving the Country Cotton. Seeds, have, from 
time to time, been imported—and various experiments tried, 
with fluctuating success. The imported species consisted, 
chiefly, of Gbssypium Accuminatum and Barbadense. These 
experiments' tended to naturalise the Cotton in difforont parts 
of fridta with some success. But the want of the necessary 
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stimulus and energy, with a proportionate demand £>r the 
article itself, has arrested its further extension. 

Unfortunately, the acclimation of Cotton seeds in'various 
countries has led to much confusion with reference to the 
species; as the original names were soon lost sight of, and 
the names of localities where the Cotton was last acclimated, 
were given to the seeds, such as Sea Island, New Orleans, 
Bourbon, Egyptian, American, &ea. This has increased the 
confusion, and caused great diflSouKy in recognizing the dif¬ 
ferent species; as, from physical causes, plants raised form the 
same seed exhibited different shades, and thus produced a 
number of varieties, which came to be considered as distinct 
species. Hence arose the large number of species described 
by some Botanists. 

3. Gossgpium AccmnincUnm or Brazil Cotton. 

Perennial, sub-arborens, growing to 10 or 15 feet in height, 
leaves, the lower entire, the upper sometimes divided, large, 
generally from 5 to 7 lobed. Lobes oblong, tapering, very 
acute; sometimes broad; and dentate at apex; bracts or 
exterior calyx large, dotted externally, broad, cordate, and 
auriculate, deeply lanceolate with a glandlike depression at 
base. Flowers largo, yellow', the lobes oonvolutely imbricated, 
capsules long and large, ovoid at base, much pointed or ac- 
Guminate at apex. Seeds 7 to 9, adhering firmly to each 
other, sometimes forming a cone, sometimes a kidney shaped 
mass black and naked, free^of fuzz, having only the long 
wool, which is easily separabld«§ 2 )m the seeds. 

This includes (from the, peculiar adhesion of idle seeds) 
the Cotton of Pernambuco, Brazil, Balua, Peru, Egypt and 
now of jcnany parts of India, where it is acclimated. In this 
District, it has been regularly cultivated in small quantities, 
for upwards of half a century, by the natives. The Cotton is 
much esteemed by Brahmins, for the manufacture of their 
sacrificial cords. It is also in great request by the weavers of 
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this neighbourhood. My attention was directed to this van'e- 
ty under the name of Egyptian Cotton in Juno 1857, by an 
invalid officer, who had procured a few seeds from a French 
gentleman, by whom they wore obtained from a friend, who 
had brought them from Cairo; and who stated that the same 
kind of cotton was cultivated at Algiers.* 

This cotton appears to have been introduced into Egypt in 
die year 1820, by a Turkish officer, named Maho Beig; he 
ha\'ing brought the seeds with liira from Ethio]>ia, as he had 
been for some time Govomer of Dongola and Bonnaar. It 
was, subsequently, greatly extended in Egy])t, by the interest 
and exertions of a Monsieur Jumol. The produce in 1820, 
was only three Bales which were shipped to Trieste; in 1824 
it had increased to 14,827 Bales. 

4. Gossypium Barlmlense or American Cotton. 

Perennial, stem shrubby, 6 to 15 feet; smboth; leaves, 
the upper tlnoo-lobotl, lower five-lobod; lobes ovate, acute, 
smooUi, often pubosocut on the under surface, with one to 
throe glands j stipules awl-shaped; leaflets of exterior calyx 
large, deeply lanceolate; flowers yellow; capsules ovate, 
accuminate, smooth, tlffee to four, sometimes five celled; seeds 
8 to 12, fi’oe, oblong, black and without any other pubescence 
than the long, fine and easily separable Cotton; but in some 
varieties, and apparently in its original Mexican form, covered 
with closely adhering down. In India, one variety is known 
as Bourbon Cotton, frrom its hav^'ng been first introduced into 
India from the Mauritius. P.'varieties, under the names of 
“ Sea Island,” “ New Orleans ” &ca. are grown in the 'West 
Indies, Anguilla, Mexico, on the banks of the Mississippi, 
Terra Calienta, Vera Cruz, Valladolid, Isle of France, the 
Sea Islands of Georgia and Carolina, Egypt, and now in 
small quantities in many parts of Southern India, where it 

* The Bnusil and Bourbon cotton are cultivated in Egypt and are both in* 
discriminate^ termed Egyptian cotton. 
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has beou grown for more tlian half a centmy. It is from 
tMs species that the best kind of Cotton, known eis Sea Island, 
is obtained. Many of its varieties are much appreciate. 

2. Sterculacece. 

1. Eriodetidrum Aufractuosmi^ (Bombax pentandrum) or 
silk Cotton Tree, has long been known to produce a Cottony 
substance surrounding its seed, but it has not sufficont tenaci¬ 
ty to answer for insuiufacturing purposes. It is characteris¬ 
ed by large trees, with compound leaves, and occasionally 
unisexual flowers, resembling the Malvaeae. This ti’ee fruits 
largely, and, at an average, yields from 500 to 1000 pods. 
The average contents of a single pod are 90 grains of silky. 
Cotton wool and 120 grains of seed. TIic free fruits at the 
ago of 5 years, and continues to do so for 50 years and up¬ 
wards, requiring no culture whatever. But the young pods and 
flowers should'bo protected from Flying Poxes, Squirrels, &c. 

2. Salmalia Malaharka, (Bombax heptaphyllum) or wild 
silk cotton tree is also a large stately tree. The seeds of the 
pods are surrounded by a cotton like that of the Bombax Pen¬ 
tandrum. The cotton is more silky; but in consequence of the 
pods bursting early and scattering their contents to the winds, 
is seldom collected. Although the fibre is too short for ma¬ 
nufacture, it is fomid useful for stuffing pillows, cushions &e. 
In the Nortliem District it is so common and held in sndi in¬ 
significance as to be sold at 8 annas a maund, the natives 
chiefly use it for making massive pads for horses and bullocks 
employed to carry baggage. 

3. Bombax Gossgpium.* Another variety of the silk cotton 

• OoohioBpermnm Gossy- tree. The silk is rare and more esteemed 

piuia. than that of Salmalia Malabarica. 

3. Asclepiadaceoe. 

1. Calotropis Gigantia, or Madar plant belonging to the 
milk wood order. This plant is found growing in all uncul- 
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tivatod places. There are two species. The plants are 
shrubby and yield a milky sap from every part. The follicles 
contain a silky down like cotton. It has been woven into 
cloth in the Jail at Chingleputt, by mixing with it one 
fifth of cotton: and in England it lias been manufactured, by 
itself, into various articles, by Messrs. Tliresher and Glenny, 
with sufficient success to deserve attention to encourage fiir- 
tlier trials. 

2. Demia Extensa (Cynanchum Extensum.)—A genus of 
plants belonging to the natural order “ Asclepiadaceae.” It 
has a turning stem, with opposite leaves. The follicles are in 
pairs, are covered with prickles, and filled with a light silky 
cotton. This plant has also, of late years, received some at¬ 
tention, and the down has been spun and woven into cloth. 

3. Asclepias Volubis. This plant also belongs to the natu¬ 
ral order Asclepiadaceae. It lias a turning stem with opposite 
leaves. The follicles are in pairs, covered with'a brown scurf 
and contain the dovm like cotton which is much shorter in the 
staple, than any of the others of this family. 

These form the chief cotton producing plants; there may be 
others with which I am not acquainted, but they are not of 
sufficient importance to require notice here. 

Cotton from every one of the plants enumerated above, valu¬ 
ing in quantity from one to. five pounds, have been forwarded 
by me to the London Exhibition of 1862 ; and from the Qos- 
sypium family to the Manchester Cotton Association, through 
their Honorary Agents Messrs ^.Line and Co. of Madras. 

IIL Cultivation of the Plant. 

Cotton is a soft downy material which envelopes the seeds 
of various plants, especially those of tlie 'different varieties of 
Qossypiqna from which also the Cotton of Commerce is pro¬ 
cured. It is known in Tamil as Faratee; in Hindustanee Ku- 
pas, or Booliie; in Teloogoo, Thuthee, and is veiy extensively 
cultnfitied in India. 
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Tlie foreign species, Qossypium Peruvianum, and Gossy- 
piumi Barbadense, have been acclimated in India for nearly 
half a centuiy, but owing to the indifference of the natives of 
India to exotics, their cultivation has not extendetl so for as 
one mjght have expected, from their being so much superior 
to the indigenous species. 

Cotton Ijelongs to the natm*al order Malvaceae, or mallow 
order ? which is indigenous to the tropical parts of Asia, Africa, 
and America. All the varieties of this order produce either herbs, 
shrubs, or trees, having palmatoly divided leaves, often stellate, 
hairs, and showy involucrate flowers on axillary peduncles; 
sepals five, rarely throe, or four, united af the base, valvate, 
often leaving an epicalyx. Pefavls of the same number as the 
sepals, twisted. Stamens above twenty; raonodolphous; united 
to the claws of the pefeils; anthers one celled, kidney shaped, 
opening transversely on the side next the pistil; pollen covered 
with long very harsh liairs. A many celled ovary with pla¬ 
centa, in the axis, or several ovaries separate or separable, 
when ripe. Styles equal in number to the carples; distinct or 
united. Fruit composetl of one or several seeded carples, 
eitlier combined or separate; seeds with little albumen, emlj^o 
curbed with folded seed lobes. 

Gossypium is a shnib belonging to the mallow order, with 
showy flowers, and an erect branched stem, with stipulated 
paimately divided leaves which are alternate, large, lobulate, 
and more or less pubescent. The inflorescence solitary with 
axillary, pedunculated, involu^te flowers.. The follicles large 
or small, and, more or loss ovoi^t the ba.se, and accuminated 
at the apex, containing 3, d'or 5 cells; seeds 7 to 15. 

The plant is a perennial; flowering and yielding fruit for 
several years. 

The foreign cotton has been cultivated in the Ooimbatur, 
Tinnovelly, Bellary, Malabar, Mysore, Madras, and a few 
other districts. 

'fhe natives, to whom the cultivation is almost entirely con- 
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(iiiod, seem to have a prejudice in cultivating the exotio spe¬ 
cies, and this has been done only to a small extent by them and 
a few Enropoan Amateur planters. 

Hitherto, the cultivation has boon carried on in a rude, and 
indifferent manner, and that attention, which its importance 
demands, has not been paid to so valuable a product. For a 
much more productive and therefore a more remunerative re¬ 
sult (by which I infer a high improvement in the staple) grea¬ 
ter care and attention in the cultivation of the plant is neces¬ 
sary than has yet been bestowed n])on it. 

In the culture practised by the native jdantcr the soil se¬ 
lected is black, soft, and jiorous and is well kimwn as the Ile- 
gur or “Ifhick oottou soil,” coini)osod of docoiuposod basalt. 
’Tile seed used is goncraily of tlio indigenous sort and the 
ground intended for its reception is ])ro])arcd by being 2 )lough- 
ed up a few times; manure is seldom used, but in sumo fh's- 
tricts the usual dung lieajis or wood ashes arc lightly scattered 
over tlio gromid, and should cattle not be allowed to enter tlie 
fields, the leaves and twigs of the ])rovious ycai* are frequently 
jjermittecl to remain on the ground to form manure. 

As a general rale cotton fields are not irrigated,—the ryot 
has therefore to de^iend for the successful growth of his crops 
on the periodical rains. 

The seed of his own growth or of the same district is sdwn 
over and over again, each successive year, and this appears 
to have continued for centuries. It is jnopared for sowing by 
being stoojied hi a solution of cqwdung and dried in the sun 
to prevent it sticking togethoT^ mixed with dry grain or jiulso 
and sown broadcast; in some districts flic seed is sown in 
parallel linos alternately with pulse by means of a drill. 

The sowing takes place in some districts as early as June, 
but seldom later than September, depending to a great extent 
on tlie particular seasons. 

Tlie seedlings appear between the third and seventh day, 
and are three weeks old, the plantation is hand 
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weeded, which process is repeated some two or thi'ee times 
during the growth of tlio plant. Frequently when the seed¬ 
lings are but a fortnight old, a plough is run tlu’ougli tho field 
to loosen the earth as well as to facilitate the removal of weeds. 

Tlie plants though generally considered to bo herbaceous 
ai'e found to bo more or less woody and are ftil! grown shrubs, 
varying slightly according to tlic particular kind of seed sown. 

The plant generally begins to flower about tho 4th and to 
ripen its fruit at about the 0th month of its growtli, but in 
some rare instmiccs, this does not take i>laco until tho cighUi 
month. 

Tlie cotton wool of the several varieties in general cultiva¬ 
tion in India, during a favourable season, is of a fair quality 
and tho staple is even silky, and each fibre is strong; but in 
an unfavourable season those qualities are seriously deteriora¬ 
ted from the dearth of moisture. 

The naturally rude and careless manner in which tho na¬ 
tive is known to conduct all his aginenltural operations is here 
pre-eminently disceraed in the cultivation of cotton, and this 
at once accounts for its usual deficiemsy in quality; and it is 
suqu’ising to witness, oven under these disadvantages what 
a largo amount is turned out in a tolerably fair season. 

Tlie pods, as a rule, ai’o not collected as they ri])en, but are 
allowed to remain until tho whole crop of the field is rctuly ; 
and so little of importance is attached to the speedy collection 
of the harvest, that oven then tho ryot consults his own con¬ 
venience rather than tho importance of his duty. In many 
instances ho is cither unable to procure labour, or has not the 
means of doing so; often he is not permitted to gather in his 
prorluce in small quantities as tho fruit ripens, but has to 
await tlio pleasure of tho merchant firom whom he has received 
an advance' and frequently the crop has to bo assessed, before 
ho is permitted to gather it, during which delay, in most 
instances, two thirds of the produce fall to tho ground whore 
it becomes mixed with dust, and tho debris of the standinir 
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plants, (feca.—and should it hap}ion to rain during this interval 
60 per cent of the produce is irretrievably lost. In soine 
districts the lyot gathers the early pods, so as to be enabled 
to come early into market. It is then cleanly gathered. 
But when the cotton season has fully set in, the price fluc¬ 
tuates, and the ryot being in no huiry to enter the market, 
thinks the produce may just as well lie in the field as in his 
house. 

When tlie cotton at last is gathered no care is evinced in 
removing the dried leaves, and other extraneous substances 
found attached to it, but it is generally taken off witli all these 
impurities still clinging to it, and thrown into some recept¬ 
acle, generally a largo open Bamboo Basket, and carried to 
the stack yard, whore it is heaped up amidst the dust or flue 
which necessarily abounds there. I ha\e often witnessed 
heaps of cotton both cleaned ai\d unoleaued lying exposed to 
wind and weather. 

The produce thus collected is next freed from seed. This 
operation is, at tlio best, eonducted by means of an Indian 
Churka. The cotton, as brought in from the field, is freed to 
a certain extent of its capsules, stalks, leaves &ca, and then 
is submitted to the Churka; but in most districts the cotton 
is spread out on a common charpoy or eomitiy cot, and beaten 
witli switches, when a jiortion of the minute particles of 
earthy or other extraneoas matter still adhering falls through; 
but from the previous slovenly mode of gathering the cotton, 
no effort, however perseveringf can now entirely free it from 
its impimities. 

The beating or tlirashing is more intended te loosen the 
wool from the seed, to which it adheres r.ather tenaciously, 
and in order to facilitate the operation of ginning ly moans 
of the Churka, which is a small primitive htuid machine 
composed of two horizental cylinders, the right end of which 
is constructed on the principle of the Archimedian serewl On 
the wool Ixiing slightly loosened from the seed, and held 
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between the two cylinders, which are fixed in close contact 
and revolve in opiwsito directions to each otlier, a layer of 
cloth is fixed beneath the rollers, and fastened to the uprights 
of the stand, which is to separate tlio seed from tho wool, as 
it passes through the cylinders. 

This operation is generally performed by females, who hold 
the seed cotton in tho loft hand to feed tho cylinders, and 
with the right simultaneously turn the Churka; the cotton 
is thus drawn between tlio cylinders, whilst tho seeds are by 
tlie comiter-rovolulion of the cylinder repelled back, as they 
are unable to pass through from tlioir size, and fall to one 
side (*f the machine, tho cotton falling off on tho other com¬ 
pressed into a fine layer. A w'oman, by manual labour alone, 
can clean only about four pounds of cotton, whereas with 
the Churka, she can free from about Twenty fve, to thirty 
pounds in a day of 10 horn's. The cotton is next baled. 
This o])cration is thus managed. • 

To a sti'oug, perpendicular, wooden post, a cross piece like 
the balance of a scale is suspended, tho post being partly 
bui'ied in tho ground, and to tho cross piece, a bag of cumbly 
or gunny is attached, intended as a covering to the bale. 
From 5 to 6 mauhds of cotton arc now thrown in, and press¬ 
ed down by a few men who jump into the gunny and com¬ 
press tho cotton with their dii'ty feet. From six to ton men 
are sometimes thus employed, whilst others are engaged in 
bringing the sides of tlie covei'ing together, and securing 
them by sewing. Li some jdacos tho gunny bags are hong 
by throe I'opes from tho roof ef the house; a fourth being 
free in tlie centre, is also attached to tho roof, to which the 
men stamping tho cotton hold on 4 these bales vary in size 
and shape, being adapted to the mode by which they are 
conveyed to tho nearest market for export, and which is 
either on pack bullocks, or carts. From the time tho cotton is 
gathered to that of export it passes through several hands who, 
from interested motives, adulterate tho wool in various ways. 
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The price of cotton varies according to the particular loca¬ 
lity in -which it is cultivated, and to the distance of export. 
The average price of a pound is about one anna. 

Foreign cotton has been cultivated by the Natives much 
in the way above described. 

The American plan of ploughing the land and forming it 
into ridges varying in breadth from 2 to 5 feet, according to 
the nature of the soil, and the particular variety of cotton, 
was tried by Dr. Wight in the Coimbatur district, and is 
thus described by him. “ The method of sowing in Coim¬ 
batur is to run a slight furrf>w from an inch and a half, to 
two inches deep, t^ith a country plough along the centre of 
the rid^e, in which the seed is pretty thickly scattered and 
covered by running over it a small triangular harrow. ” When 
tlie plant is throe or four inches high, and beginning to 
put forth the third or fourth leaf, it is thinned out or “ serap- 
eil ” that is the greater part of the superfluous plants and 
weeds arc scraped out with the hoe. This operation is re¬ 
peated in 10 or 12 days, to complete the thinning and 
superficial cleaning of the land. About this time, or a few days 
later, the plant is sufficiently advanced to admit of the plough 
being used between tho rows. The plough used is small and 
light, such as can bo drawn by a single bullock with it; a 
light furrow is run within 5 or 6 inches of tho plants, turning 
the earth inwards towards tho roots to supply the place of that 
previously removed by scraping. Tliis operation of banking 
up the roots, is completed witfe the hoe. If tho soil is foul, 
and at tho same time soft'enough to be easily worked, the 
ploughing may “ bo repeated 'several times tho more ef¬ 
fectually to destroy weeds.” 

Wo shall now consider tho cost of culture by the Ryot of 
one acre of dry or poonjay land with cotton, according to tho 
native system, -without the process of irrigation. 
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Bs. As. P. 

Ploughing (for four operations at 8 annas each), 2 0 0 

For 10 seers of seed.0'4 0 

Weeding ... .. ... 1 0 0 

Sowing ... ... ... ... ... ... 0 4 0 

Picking the cotton ..0 4 0 

Cleaning the cotton ... 0 8 0 

Land tax to tlio State.2 0 q 

Total Es. 6 4 0 

The average produce of one acre of land is 220 pounds of 
seed cotton, wliich when cleaned will produce 70 pounds of 
clean wool, which at the market rate of two annas per pound, 
will yield 8 Rs, 12 annas; from which deduct tlie foregoing 
outlay of 6 Rupees 4 annas, and we have a clear profit of 
Rupees 2^ accruing to the lyot or cultivator. 

The average produce of an aero of course fluctuates greatly, 
arising from the rude process which has been adopted through¬ 
out. 

The cost to the merchant or exporter is as follows:— 

Rs. As. P. 

Cost of 70 podnds of cotton. ... 8 12 0 

Expense of carriage to seaport . 2 0 0 

Freight at about 35 Rupees per ton. 2 0 0 

Screwing, baling &c.0 8 0 

Commission, brokerage, &ca.. ... 0 8 0 

Total Rs. 13 12 0 

We see plainly by this Iftat the produce of one acre of cot¬ 
ton costs Rs. 13—12—0 before it reaches England and to this 
must be added the profit anticipated by the merchant which 
in a great measure depends upon the state of the market at 
Home. The cost per pound w^ stand him at about 3 annas 
li pie. 

“ Having briefly detailed the native, and American mode 
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of eoltirating cotton as well as showing tho costs, and profits 
attendant on the former, wo shall now proceed to suggest 
improvements, which if adopted, cotton of a superior quality 
will be obtained, and in sufficient quantify to remunerate both 
the ryot and tlio merchant, and thus uistead of being the very 
poorly remmicrative article, which at present it is considered 
to bo, will prove a well paying investment to labour and 
capital” 

Pursuing the original plan we shall consider first the im¬ 
provement necessary in cultivating, regarding tho selection of 
of the soil, ploughing, kuid of manure, choice of seed, sowing, 
and mode of irrigation, weeding, &c.—these being jwint^ of 
importance we shall consider each separately. 

Selection of soiL^—Goxo should be taken in tho selection of 
tho soil in as much as it is of tho greatest importance that it 
should bo clean and in good (iondition, tho land should be man¬ 
ured and well farmed. “ To carry this out more oftectually tho 
chemical elements nccessaiy for tho proper nourishment of the 
))lant should be ascertained to exist in tho sf)il, and this state 
maintained during its growth, and the manner in which the 
root descends should bo kc})! in view. 

Though it has been eonaidorod to possess a tap root, I 
have found it always to consist of a taj) root surrounded at its 
base, or part connected with tho stem, by many .and largo sized, 
branched roots, with rootlets attached, and these enter tho soil 
in all directions penetrating directly downwards as well as 
horizontally ontwards. 

Well drained land neither too stiff and clayey, nor too dry, 
firm and gravelly, neitlier too rieh, nor too ix)or should be 
selected. A gravelly or red, loose, sandy soil, having adooay- 
ing granitic subsoil in its composition, is the one in which 
exotic cotton will thrive best. 

When however the cotton grows too rapidly, as is tho case 
•when tho soil abounds with humus “ stimulating it into soft 
and sappy luxwiancc” inca-oasing tho fonnation of wood, and 
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leaves instead of flowers and fruit the plant is rendered either 
sterile, or much less fruitfiiL 

In the selection of land for plantations it should be borne in 
mind that, for the success of the operator, a more or less moist 
soil is necessary, so that the land should not be too porous to 
admit of free evaporation. Soils too abundantly supplied 
with moisture, or wet' lands, have been tried, and rendered 
productive by ailopting the system of ridging, and daring thp 
rainy season, trenching, or subsoil drainage of the land to 
avoid swamping, which if it does not destroy the plant 
entirely by rotting the roots, the other ill consequence of sappy 
luxuriance, &d. will ensue. 

Wlien the soil is moderately loose, it facilifaites the descent 
of the root. A fair crop may be grown on laiul known as tho 
common black cotton soil, provided attention is paid to drainage 
and the liglitoaing of the soil by tho addition of sand, as tho 
earthy parts of the soil are useful in retaining water, so as to 
supply the roots with the necessaiy proportion of moisture, as 
well as to tho correct distribution of tlic animal, and vcgetfible 
matter, which by being thoroughly mixed with it prevent them 
from dee()mj)osing too rapidly. Li selecting land, advantage 
sho\ild bo taken of localities where facilities exist for sinking 
wells, so that in dry weather irrigation to a small extent might 
be brought into play to give moisture to the soil; more especial¬ 
ly during tho infaiuiy of the plant, and when it is in blossom. 

These are the only ))criods that it will require watcT. In 
infancy to give nourishment to the seedlings and enable them 
to take I'oot, and when blos-soming to give staple to tho fibre 
and improve tho quality oflthe cotton wool. 

Land having boon chosen, special care should be given to 
ploughing. Tho ground should bo ploughed so that at least 
a t<)ot of tho soil is turned up, and care should bo taken now 
that the grass and weeds are thoroughly eradicate<l, and 
carefully collected from tlio ground and burned; and when theii* 
ashes wdll servo as manure. Weedimr f,herefi>ro ahnnki !■«» 
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most carofully attondod to, as if the roots bo not thorouglily 
exterminatod, they will certainly spring again, and be a source 
of never ending trouble subsequently. Tin's being accomplish¬ 
ed, every part of the earth should bo exposed to the action of 
the sun and properly manured. Sufficient attention has not 
been given in this country to agricultural o|)erations. We 
have already described the indifferent manner in which this 
plant in particular is cultivated; manure is seldom or ever 
supplied, the same rude process of manuring which has been 
in existence for centuries continues to bo carried out in the 
present day. 

The chief manm’o on which the ryot depends* for his agri¬ 
cultural operations, is the dung heap, or wood ashes. 

In the use of manure it is not the (piantity, but the quality 
that requires attention, which princijdo is not appreciable by 
the native ryots. They therefore allow the manures to bo 
ox[)osed to the influence of the sun and air so long, in most 
instances, tliat their essential ingredients become exhausted, 
leaving nothing more than uudecomposed rubbish behind. 
This satisfies tlio ryot, because he perceives no groat loss in 
the quantity. 

It is beyond dispute, that plants thrive only in eertain 
soils which possess the necessary mineral, and vegetable pro¬ 
ducts required for their sti’uotnral formation, or such as are 
found to exist in their ashes, so that cotton from belonging 
to the family of malvacoae, requires according to the analysis 
given in another part of this Essay by Dr. Mayor, a soil richly 
supplied with Potassa, Lime, Magnesia, &c. It therefore be¬ 
comes incumbent on the agriculturiilist to supply those to the 
soil with a view to enrich it should it not already contain a 
sufficient quantity, and if this be carefully attended to, and the 
necessary supply of moisture added, almost any soil might 
be rendered productive and suitable. 

‘ All the necessary minerals can bo readily obtained at little 
«r no expense by the combination of wood ashes and farm- 
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yard manure, in about equal proportions, and by simply substi¬ 
tuting a dung pit for a dung liill. For this puiqwse -the pit 
jnay bo taood with stone or metal, and brushwood, the refuse 
of the farm yard, straw, decayed leaves, &c., with which every 
Indian village abounds, should bo thrown into the pit; the pit 
should be lined to the thickness of a foot at its bottom and 
sides. In addition, the washings of meat, fish, rice, dead ani¬ 
mals, as dogs, cats, and other carrion, human urine, and or- 
ilurc may bo added. 

“ To deodorise tlio pit and prevent its becoming oftensivo, 
as well as to facilitate the decomposition of animal and vege- 
ttiblo matter, aiid to su[)[)ly the oliiof chnnonts in the structure 
of the |)lants, a small quantity of fresh lime, slumld be occa¬ 
sionally thrown in, so that in a few months a valuable quan¬ 
tity of manure may be obtained, ricli in fertilising pro 2 )ertics 
and c,()utaining the necessary ingredients for the nourishment 
of 1 lui cotton ])lants.”—The jiit thus pnqlarcd should bo covered 
over with thatch, so as to jfrotect it from the sun and rain.— 
This subject only requires to be understood in its jn-actical 
ap])lication to bo generally adopted by planters who will thus 
a’oalise double and oven treble what is at preseut their usual 
croj).—This is the kind of manure require<l for the cultivation 
of e,otton, and by which a luxuriant crop witli improved 
quality, quantity, and staple, will bo obtained, for it is evident 
that the (luality of the w'ool must* de 2 )end iq>on the iicalth 
and Inxurianeo of the 2 )lants. 

‘‘Manure 2 )roparod after t*lie manner described will in 12 
months be sufficiently diseiifyul^d from putrefaction to bo dis¬ 
tributed over, the ground. It should then be oart.od away to 
the fields, in the cool of the afternoon, and on being laid over 
the field it should bo covereil over, in order that the manure 
may at once become mixed with the soil, and thus j)revent 
any of its volatile ingredients being dissi])ated by exposure 
to the atmosphere.” But in subsecpiont dressings each plant 
should bo carefully dug around to the dejith of from 3 to (5 
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inches fTOm the stem, and tiie exoavatings thus made filled up 
with manure and then covered over with the soil. 

In the cultivation of foreign cotton, after having decided on 
the particular variety to be tried, some care will be necessary 
in tlio choice of seed, which should be fresh, as it does not in 
most instances, keep well, or maintain its vitality for any 
length of time. Instead of the seeds which are direefly impor¬ 
ted, preference should be given to that which has been accli¬ 
mated—if even by only one sowing. Yet it would be advisable 
not to continue to plant the same seed witliin the same district 
beyond some 5 or 7 consecutive crops. 

When freshly imported seeds are used a nuniber will fail to 
germinate, and^for which allowance sliould bo made, and in 
order to fill up blanks in a plantation, it would be a good 
plan to have nurseries prepared at the same time from whence 
the seedlings might bo traasplanted, as required on the plan¬ 
tation from time to time. 

The cotton is a hardy plant, and if watered for the first 
week after its transplantation will get on. I have frequently 
pulled plants uj> by the roots at various ages, and on rophuiting 
them they readily established themselves in their new locality 
—by aid of a little watering. 

TIio most hardy varieties are the Brazil: next to it the Bour¬ 
bon ; and lastly the New Orleans. The last of those is rather 
delicate, and will require more care, but it is the best variety 
for cultivation. 

There appears to bo a want o^ vigour in the newly import¬ 
ed seeds, for they do not como^up^so well and readily as those 
that are acclimated, which might bo accounted for by the long 
time which elapses before they roach this country, and the at¬ 
mospheric vicissitudes they must undergo in the course of 
their transit from their native country. There is invariably 
a loss of one third, sometimes of one lialf in the use of new¬ 
ly imported seeds. 

The acclimated seeds in every instance exceed the foreign 
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in growth, vigour, and luxuriance, appearing in from 3 to 5 
days, while the foreign takes fi’om 5 to 15 days to sprout up, 
but by attention to the plantation during the first two weeks, 
the loss*of seed that takes place might to some extent bo re¬ 
moved. 

One peculiarity in the sowing of foreign seed is certainly 
strange, its germination appears to take place - contrary to all 
physical laws in vegetable growth, for from some unexplain¬ 
able cause the radicle, instead of the plumule, shoots up into 
the air, and when the seed lobes have exhausted their store 
of nourishment, the seedling withers away.—In a few in¬ 
stances the radicle arches down towards the earth on reaching 
which it strikes root, and establishes itself successfully; ad¬ 
vantage must therefore bo taken of this latter fact; the plah- 
tiition must be examined when the seedlings are springing up, 
and in every case whore the radicle apjMsars first it must bo 
reversed by turning the seedling so as to place the radicle 
dt»wnwards, and tliis when once seen can never bo mistaken, 
though to one unacquainted with the peculiarity, the radicle 
from its stumpy appearance is apt to be mistaken for a plu¬ 
mule deprived of its seed lobes, supposed to be destroyed by 
insects &ca. 

It Ls also necessary to satisfy oneself as to the soundness 
of the seed, for if they have not been carefully preserved, 
rats are likely to have destroyed the cotyledons, and in thoscs 
varieties which are covered with down, the opening made by 
the rats being very small is covered over and hid from view 
unless closely examined. 

The larvaei of a small brown moth is very destructive to 
seeds, and attacks them before the pod ripens, the opening in 
the seed is in most instances so small tliat it is not visible at 
all, but the cotyledons are destroyedy^sjand the cavity is supplied 
with the dung of the larvae, which gives consistency to the seed, 
.and here also occasionally the opening is covered with the 
downy exterior of the seed and cfannot be seen oasih-; a tew 
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seeds must tlieniforo l>o taken out and carefully examined to 
aseortjiiu whotlior or not tlioy bo sound. 

It sliould bo made an invariable, rule to collect seeds from 
those plants that are well grown, and from those pods which 
jmscss best and finest staple. In tliis country especially, 
too much stress cannot bo laid cm this subject; for on it will 
dei>end tho future success of wtton in India. The seed must 
1)0 procured from the finest spocinrens obtainable. 

The cultivation of cotton here being entirely dependent on 
tho rains, sood is sown according to tho different seasons. 
In thoso localities subject to the influence of the N. E. mon¬ 
soon the seeds should be sown omdy in Se]>tcmbor, should 
facilities exist for irrigation, thus to advance tho })luut and 
give it the full benefit of tho approaching seasons. But should 
such not exist, advantage should bo taken of the first shower 
of rain to put down tho seeds. 

In tho Brazil cotton, the plants should bo from 6 to 8 feet 
apart, and in the other American varieties, 6 foot apart from 
each other. They should l>o sown in lines, each being a1>out 
4 feet distant from tho other, and in no instance should the 
])lauts Ix) nearer than from 3 to 4 feet. Into each hole from 
3 to 5 seeds should be placed, within a depth of one inch. If 
the sood is placed deeper it does not generally germinate, 
from not receiving the necessary sui>ply of air, and in most 
instances it becomes rotten. In large plantations, either tho 
native or tlie American method may bo practised with advan¬ 
tage, although they ontail a groat loss of seed. That is, after 
the soil has been prepared, light'and straight fuiTows in paral¬ 
lel lines from 3 to 4 ft. apart are run through, with a com¬ 
mon plough, varying in depth from 1 to 2 inches. Into thoso, 
the saad is scattered pretty freely and then earthed over with 
the plough^ and as tho plants make their appearance and 
_ attain a height'from about 4 to 6 inches they arc gradually 
thinned out, leaving a single healthy plant at tlio regulated 
distance.—In no instance, should the Brazil cotton plant bo 
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more than 4, and the other American varieties, than 3 feet 
apart,—Even for the Indigenous species, this distance aliould 
always bo allowed between each plant, so as tt) eiuiourage free 
branching. 

The quantity, and quality of the produce will greatly de¬ 
pend on the healthiness and vigour of the plant. 

Another advantage to bo obtained by a duo and correct 
regulation of the distances is that a free cii'culation of air 
will be allowed among tlio plants, which will be ])resc‘rvcd in 
a healthy and vigorous condition; and as they grow up their 
branches will entwine with each other, and tlic leaves being 
fully developed the ground will bo shaded and the injurious 
influence of a tropical sun, if not entirely overcome, will bo 
considerably modified, and the rapid evaporation, which must 
otherwise occur, will bo prevented. At the same time it will 
1)0 noccssaiy to keep the I’oots and stems free and clear of 
woods, to maintain circulation of air by giving passage or 
leaving openings for currents of air to pass iJirough. 

If the soil was thoroughly cleared of all foulness bcfoi’e the 
seeds wore sown there will not be much diffi(fulty in keeping 
the j)lantation free of woods now; but the few that may 
show thomsolv'os must be rooted out immediately, Tlio seed¬ 
lings will begin to appear from between the 3rd. and 15th. 
da^', and occasionally even later. Those tliat come up first 
will in 3 weeks hav’c attainoil from 4 to 6 inches in height, 
and thrown out from 5 to 7 loaves, during which period the 
whole plantation shoidd be preserved scrupulously free from 
weeds and irrigated if ncce^*fy. Tlie soil must now be loos¬ 
ened, not only around each plant but throughout tlie plant- 
.ation. This may bo accomplished by women witli a hand hoc, 
any remaining woods being carefully exteminated, and the 
plantation dressed with a fair proportion of manure, equal to 
three tons the acre. It should then bo irrigated unless there 
are indications of a fall of rain. 

A cheaper and easier mode of loosening the soil on a lar^c 
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plantation oould be effected by running a common plough 
between the rows of plants, taking care that the ploughing 
cattle do not either eat the young plants, or trample them un¬ 
der foot; a little care will prevent those destructive mishaps. 

The plough will loosen the soil sufficiently, after which 
women and boys may bo sent into the plantation to pick out 
the weeds. When the dressing with tlie manure and irriga¬ 
tion can be practised, acclimated seeds will be found to come 
up much quicker than foreign, and will be much healthier 
and more vigorous. Foreign seeds, even when they do show 
themselves, apjiear to sprout out prematurely; and although the 
plumule (iontinues vigorous for a short time, attaining from 
6 to 8 inches in height at the end of a fortnight, they become 
weak and sickly, remain stationary in growth, and frequent¬ 
ly take on a light green, sickly hue, with the loaves curled 
up—Tims they continue for another week, by which time, they 
cither thoroughly recover themselves, or continue to die away. 
Occasionally they continue sickly for some time, then die, 
seldom recovering if this has lasted more than a week or ton 
days. They are found less vigorous in their growth than 
those sprouts which have appeared at the proper time, for it 
seems natural tliat rapid growth, and premature decay should 
go together in organized structure. Wlien the plants arc 
three to four weeks old, is the time to see to the plantation 
having its proper complement of plants: should any of the 
seeds have failed to grow, or have been destroyed from acci¬ 
dents &cn, their places should be filled by plants from the nur¬ 
sery.—^When the plants arc 6^r;eeks or two months old they 
will have attained fi*om about 16 to 20 inches in.lieight, and 
now the soil should bo loosened and the earth manured, and 
if necessary, irrigated. 

The growth of the plant will depend upon the quantity and 
quality of the sap that passes into its organs, and its modifica¬ 
tions to file requirements of the plant by the principles of the 
atmosphere. All weeds should at the same time be carefully 
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removed, and this should be repeated a tliird time when the 
plants are three months old. After this all agrieultnral opera¬ 
tions should to a certain extent cease, though the i)lants will 
require to be carefully looked after, in order that nothing may 
go wrong, and should the season fail in supplying the required 
moisture, tlio plantation must bo irrigated. 

Irrigation in cotton plantations does not ap]X‘ar ever to have 
been adopted except perhaps in amateur experiments earrie<l 
out on a small scalp. The plantation depending on tln^ rains 
for success accounts not only for the ftuctuation of the crops 
but in many instances for its failm’o. 

The cotton plant requires rather a moist climate for its 
successful growth, and when cultivated on the scoi’ching 
plains of India, will require partial irrigation to su|)])ly the 
moisture ai’tificially to the soil, to render the spmilation 
successful. There are no doubt many hill stations in India 
where the cotton plant will find a congenial climate. In the 
plains, if the seasons prove fair, the plants will only require 
partial irrigation, tliat is during infancy; so as to advance 
tliem suificiently to profit by tlie succeeding monsoon, wliich 
if fair, will bring them to such a vigorous state of maturity 
as will enable them to boar with little injury any di'ought, 
should such a thing happen. The irrigation should also bo 
used when the plants arc in blossom, (if the rains have partially 
or entirely failed) as it will bo necessary at this time to give 
them a sufi&ciency of moisture to enable the plant to secrete 
tho necessary materials required for the formation of tins 
cotton- wool. For all the dj^ont substances found in plants 
are derived, from water, which incorporating itself with the 
decomposed elements of tho vegetable and animal substances 
in the soil itself, or tliat derived from the manure introduced 
into the soil, from the true nourishment of tlie plant. 

Cotton plants will require to bo irrigated only partially and. 
but once a week during diy weather, and once a fortnight if 
the season be fair. 
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Tho advantage of irrigation is not t« supply tlie noccssnry 
moisture to the plants, but also to convoy nourislimout, dissolved 
in it, to the roots, and defend them from tlie etfects of tho heat; 
should water be too strongly attracted by the earth, tho spong- 
ioles will bo unable to absorb it; if in excess, or too loosely 
combined with the soil, it is likely to injure tho fibrous ])arts 
of tlie roots. 

“Tho usual method by which land is iiTigatcd throughout 
India is either by a Picota or by the Moth. . A Picota requires 
3 mcni to work it, and a boy to distribute tho water through the 
tho grounds. Those will watoj- about one acre of ground daily, 
and on an average cost 10 Rupees a month. The cost of erecting 
a Picota is about 16 Rupees” “ The Moth I’oquircs a pair of bul¬ 
locks witli a driver and a boy ; these will water about 3 acres 
of land daily and will cost about 13 Rupees jior month. The 
cost for erecting Moth and purchasing bullocks will bo 64 
Rupees.” The preference should invariably bo given to tlie 
Moth, as tho bullocks will prove of double advantage in the 
conveyance of manure, and can also be usikI in ploughing, 
whilst the boy and man, when the moth is not at work, can 
bo employed in clciiring fron 4 to 10 {icres of land from weeds 
and insects. The plants having been brought forward, it will 
be necessary to make tho plantation snug in anticipation of 
tho monsoon ; if this is not done, much damage is likely to 
occur from the rains, should they prove heavy; the plants 
should have their stems earthed up to the extent of 8 or 12 
inches, and well laid out drains should bo cut to carry away 
excess of water; and if the pldn^ have attaineil 3 to 4 feet in 
height and appear very shrubby, their crowns should bo thinned 
out as soon as an immediate indication of" rain takes place; if 
not, from the size and extent of foliage, they retain a large 
quantity of water, tho weight of which Iwars down the branch¬ 
es, and tearing them away from the stem, in many instances 
irretrievably injures tho plant; or by making them top heavy 
with moisture, weighs them down to the earth and thus they 
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become altogether destroyed. TSie thinning out of the crown 
will add materially to the vigour of the plant, and encourage 
free branching. On the cessation of the rains the ridges 
should be levelled, the earth loosened around each plant, and 
trenches formed, so that if irrigation be required there may 
be no difficulty in supplying it subsequently. 

The cotton plant from its soft and somewhat sappy nature 
readily parts with its contained moisture, and from the direct 
effects of the scorching sun the transpiration overbalances 
the absorbing power of the plants; it tlius loses the required 
amount of mositure, which shows itself at first in the wither¬ 
ing of the stipules, which is soon followed by contraction, and 
a brownish discolouration of the margins of the leaves, and 
drying of the young shoots &ca. To protect the plant as much 
as possible, the plantation must be surrounded by a lofty 
hedge, and divided into moderately sized squares, and each 
square sheltered witli some light and tall growing trees, so 
as to protect them as much as possible from the direct influ¬ 
ence of tlie sun, and from the blasting cft'eets of the N. 
East Winds. That which I find to answer the purpose best 
is the “ Agluiti grand^ra," which is a rapid growing plant, 
but does not become heavy in the crown ; these when planted 
at the distance of about 3 feet from each other, will neither be 
too shady, nor a barrier to the free circulation of air. 

The Brazil cotton plant will fiower in from 4 to 8 months, 
and the other American varieties commence as early as in six 
weeks to bloom. Prom this period or time of flowering to 
the time of collecting the gpiton, no other particular care is 
necessary except occasional irrigation when required, and pro¬ 
tection from cattle, insects, accidental or other injuries. 

It should be remembered that the foreign cotton can only 
be cultivated successfully and rendered remunerative, by 
cultivating it as a perennial, for as an annual it is not worthy 
the trouble. As soon as the produce has been gathered in, 
and &e plaats cease to produce blossoms, they should be cut 
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down to within 6 or 8 inohes of tiie groond, for the root 
steins contain the largest qnantity of nourishing matter, but 
if they be out down below what is allowed abovq, they will 
not in the next season branch Out vigorously, owing to the 
fact, that that part of the stem which would have afforded 
the concrete sap for the first nourishment of the young shoot 
is cut away. 

In pruning down the plant, care must be taken that that 
part of the stem which is allowed to remain, is not split or 
injured by careless hacking with a hatchet; a hand saw should 
invariably be used and the cut extremity of the stump covered 
with a mixture of clay, and cowdung, to prevent the evapora¬ 
tion of the sap. A few days after this operation, the soil 
around each plant, should be carefully and thoroughly loosen¬ 
ed, either by a hand hoe or by running a plough between the 
rows, so as to break down all dods and loosen any weeds that 
remain, so that the latter may be effectually removed. The 
portion of the plant which is cut away should be allowed to 
remain on the ground to dry, and when the woody portion 
is being carried away, the dead leaves should be well shaken 
off to form manure to the soil;—after the ground has been 
loosened it should be dressed with manure and irrigated if 
necessary. The “ ratooning” or cutting down of the cotton 
plant should not take place in very hot weatlior, a shower of 
rain should be looked for, and taken advantage of before tlie 
operation is commenced. The stumps, not long after this, will 
throw out a plentiful supply of young shoots. 1 find as a rule 
the plants begin to flower again«^ut the month of Septem¬ 
ber, and continue to flower and yield fruit to tlie middle of 
May following, at which time they again cease. The fruit 
ripens in from 6 to 8 weeks. 

It is after this cessation of fruitfulness that the fibrst shower 
of rain should be taken advantage of, to perform Batooning” 
‘a^ain, and this routine of action Can be continued from 5 to 
7 ^ ye|| |ti|li j ^pre' being taken that tiie plant receives its necessaiy 
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manuring, watering, &c. and the soil be kept free irom 
weeds. 

_ r 

When once a plantation has been fairly started, all the 
precautionary means already alluded to being thoroughly 
enforced, much manual labour will not be constantly required 
for the future. But it should be borne in mind that with cotton 
each individual plant will frequently require to be attended 
to, more as an horticultural than an agricultural undertaking. 

Physical features and climate where cotton should he grown in 

India ,— 

It is almost impossible at present to particularize the places 
in which cotton may be grown successfully, although experi¬ 
ments have apparently established that there are localities 
throughout India favourable to its growth. 

The constitution of soils and the general peculiarities of 
climate in localities far north, are so very different to those 
of the extreme south, as is also the natural condition of 
the air, both atmospheric, and that mixed with the soil in 
both situations, that it is almost impossible to suppose that lo¬ 
calities in these places so widely different, can be foimd to 
suit the cultivation of cotton. Besides these, the manupilation 
required to be adopted on both these soils has also to be con¬ 
sidered closely. For instance there is the “ Rcgar” or 
cotton soil,” the red clay or gravelly soil, (the latter my 
experience leads me to believe is better suited for the growth 
of Exotic cotton) and the common sandy washes lying nearer 
to the sea 5 each of these r^’jires a different system of ma¬ 
nagement. It is therefore necessary to consider the correct, 
and systematic treatment of these different soils in connection 
with the atmospheric changes to which each, or any of them, 
may be subjected, according to their several localities, in order 
that we may hope for success. But this is not, I think, to be 
obtained by simply growing the plant either far or near, or by' 
shading or exposing it to the open air 5 —^The planter should be 
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tiiorooghly aoi^aaioted with the parttcuiiw mkaxe of the 
clijmate {H»i tiie quaUty of the fioQ.-^SQUs {« w^ as elimatea 
differ very essentially in their nature; th^ vary, not oniyiia 
their fertilising properties, but in Sie ranam influraoes tb^ 
each exercise produce fheir respective action tm jdanta dnr* 
ing their different stages of vegetation. 

The chief point is to force, without the aid of modi extrane¬ 
ous art, fhe most flourishing vegetation. I say without the 
aid of much extraneous art, because if much of that was 
required, then the plant would never pay by its produce. It 
is here preujised that it should be home in mind that we too 
frequently overlook the influence of remote atmospheric con¬ 
ditions on certain plants, believing that so long as a plant is 
surroimded by an atmosphere of temperature similar to timt 
of its native region, and planted in a soil of similar chemical 
composition, it must necessarily thrive; this can be better prov¬ 
ed when we call to mind the diversify of dimates in whid^ 
cotton has been successfully cultivated. 

Under the head of “ experiments” is given the particular cost 
of each variety of cotton and the attendant expense of each 
acre, either as an horticultural or as an agricultural underta¬ 
king.—My experiments having satisfied me as to the success 
of the growth of cotton in this district, I applied for 50 caw- 
nies of land to the Collector, for the purpose of cultivating it 
on my own account, who forwarded it on to the Bevenue 
Board, recommending it favourably, to which the following 
order was passed. 

Preoeedings of the Board of v^venne dated 10th. Septem¬ 
ber 1861, ^ 

L Ordered to be submitted for the decision of (iovemment. 
Dr. Shortt has been so much interested in the question 
of cotton culture, and so successful in his experiments, as 
shown formerly at the disfxict exhibition, that the Board 
‘have no hesitate in recommending to, Oovemment that 
th». fttlkst mcouragement be given to his prescoit enteiprise 
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eensfeteirt wi& the necessity of its being oondnotdd. under 
oonditjons not more &voorable than conM be obtained^ any 
ordinazy lyot bearing the payment of assessment 
IL This need not be insisted on though the item most be 
iaoiuded in the eventual valuation of the results. 

(A true copy) 

(Signed) W. ‘Hudibston, 
Secretary, 

Order thereon 71h October 1861. No. 1,934. 

L Hie Government are .precluded from acting on the 
Board’s recommendation by the orders contained in the Des¬ 
patch of the Secretary of State to the Governor General' 
dated 24th. July 1860 printed in G. 0. 24th. September 
1860, No. 1,696. 

(True Extract) 

(Signed) J. D. Sim. 

Secretary to Government. 
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IV. A DESCSIFTION OF THE mSEASBH, INSECTS AND OTHEB 

INJUWODS mFLUBNOES WHICH ABB DBSTBDCiTIVB TO THE 

Cotton plant. 

19ie liabilify of tiiese plants to suffer ffom heavy rains &c. 
and the measures necessaiy to protect them on such occasions 
have alneady been pointed out It now beoont*»i necessary to 
notice the diseases to which they are subject, but before doing 
so, it will be requisite to premise what their healthy condition 
is, or ought to be, m order to describe their diseased state; as 
this is a difficult subject for analysis, it will suffice here, mere¬ 
ly to notice the various conditions under which health may be 
said to exist. For it is almost impossible to draw a line of 
demarcation as to where health ceases, and disease begins. 

To endeavour to make the subject clearer wo may be justi¬ 
fied in stating that a cotton plant when in a perfect state of 
health, is of a deep, or dark green colour, the leaves being 
shiny, and complete in formation, and every other part of the 
plant indicating health, and vigor, as it passes through its 
successive stages of growth. The fruit ripening between the 
6th and 8tli month; the latter occurring a little earlier in some 
and later in other varieties. Excess of moisture renders the 
plant dropsical, and favours the formation of soft sappy wood 
with a luxuriance of foliage, and this excess of moisture dilutes 
the sap, and diverts it towards the wood and leaves, rendering 
the plant sterile or very scantily ftuitftd from a tendency to 
succulence. Sl^ould this occur when the plant is in flower 
the fruit becomes abortive, or does not ripen, but drops from 
the plant in an immature state, from the sap-bearing vessels 
getting gorged with the diluted secretion, they become rup¬ 
tured, and the nutrition to the plant is thus cut off. The same 
abortive result may arise from an opposite state, viz., from 
the want of a due proportion of moisture in the sap to main¬ 
tain the integrity of the plant, and thus a shrinMag of the 
sap vessel ocoura. In other words cultivated plants aae subject 
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to an invariable tondeni^ to diseam, from two opposite causes. 
The excessive development of any particular structure is liable 
to destroy the equilibrium of the whole plant, with reference 
to its secretions, and this may be the result of physical causes 
existing either in the climate or soil of the locality in which it 
is grown. On the other hand it may arise from starvation, 
or from a state of semi-starvation, from the plant being wholly 
or partially deprived of the necessary ingredients required 
for its nourishmeut In the one case starving the plant into 
dwarfishness, in the other developing it into sappy luxuriance. 
Those states require only to be understood and they can readi¬ 
ly bo coiTccted by modifying the effects of the climate to a 
certain extent, and gradually acclimatizing the plant to its 
new situation, or by supplying tho soil with the necessary in¬ 
gredients in tho way of water, manure &o. 

Tho Exotic species require a moist atmosphere in addition to 
such ingredients as may be required for their nourishment, to 
enable them to maintain a healthy and vigorous existence, 
and render the plant fruitful. 

Moisture in the soil influences its temperature, and tho 
manner in which it is distributed through, and its combina¬ 
tions with tho various earthly materials is of importance with re¬ 
ference to the nourishment of plants. 

Tha scorching sun on the plains of India produces rapid 
evaporation of moisture from the soil, the continuance of which 
soon interferes with the health of the plant unless artificial 
moans are resorted to in order to prevent this.. 

When the cotton plant beeotaes sickly, the first indication is 
a stoppage of tho growth of the plant followed by the decay 
of the stipules. The leaves then change colour and become 
lighter and tinged with yellow, the lamina contracts and gets 
depressed in tho middle, and the leaf becomes like a cup from 
contraction of the margin. In other instances the leaves curl 
up arid^he young leaves as well as the succeeding ones be- 
.odittr^'dwarfed. The discoloured spots ultimately acquire a 
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brown colour and aa it were slough away, leaving oireular and 
iiTogular holes in the lamina. Sometimes the stem itself 
hocjomes cankered though frequently the plant continues to 
show a few flowers and even to ripen its jwds. This is no doubt 
owing to tlie rapid and constant evafmration going on much 
beyond what either the climate, or soil can afford to replace, 
the saj) is thickened from the loss of water, and immatnrely 
favors the formation of flower buds, on its return to the stem. 

That those results are produced by the climate there can be , 
no doubt; even when sufficient moisture is given to the soil, the 
young shoots and tender leaves become 8(?orehcd by the in- 
tojise heat of a tropical sun; and as evaporation is more rapid 
ill jiroportiou a.s the tcmjicraturc is higher, so the plant loscw 
not only its superfluous amount of sap, but that which is 
really necessary is rendered loss deliquescent at the time its 
ascent is quicker. 

In proof of this I may adduce that these effeets are visible 
in those plants only that grow in the oiien air; when shelter¬ 
ed by a tree, house, or other object, it flourishes well, and none 
of the effeets above detailed are visible. The remedy is obvi¬ 
ous, the plants should be slightly protected from the midday 
sun. But ill doing so, too much shade should not be given, 
for then the jilaut shoots uj) tall and slender, without branches, 
and jtroduces only spaiuiigly. The way in which the plant 
should be subject to shade and protection, has already been 
explained. 

Vegetables like animals are subject to ravages from para¬ 
sites. I have found two-kinds principally to infest the cotton 
jilant, and from the examinations I have made under the micros¬ 
cope, they evidently belong to wliat are termed “ tludlwjens ”or 
“ fungi ”—They appear in the form of rounded fibres or 
tl^llus shooting up in the air, having the lamina of the loaf as 
a base and fbeling villous to the toucli. The small fibrillae that 
form the nap appear shoofang up as sharp projections when 
seen by the naked eye; under the microscope they are found to 
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consist of pointed tubes interspersed here and there with 
minute granular cells. It first attacks either the upper surface 
of petioles, or the margins of the leaf, gradually extending over 
the lamina, and matting together the whole loaf into a greyish 
white, felty, mass. At'first it attacks the young shoots and 
tender loaves, preventing them from expanding. The exten¬ 
sion of the parasite deprives the plant of its juices and eventually 
either destroys or renders it sterile. The spores seem to be 
derived from the atmosphere, and finding the plant in a state 
fit to receive them, fi*om either the result of excessive culti¬ 
vation, or from the effects of heat and want of moisture, render¬ 
ing it unhealthy and thus favouring the reception of the spores 
of the fungi. Another variety speckles the loaves with whitish 
dots. Thoso reniiuii separate, but the lamina is covered with 
them and in time the loaf changes colour, becomes yellowish, 
and eventually dies away. This is evidently the disease called 
Bunt or some variety of it, as it is seated beneath the ejiider- 
mis and eventually the spores escape. Under the microscope, 
they seem to consist of small dark cells or spots attached to a 
thread like Mycelium. 

The only cftcctnal remedy to destroy these parasites is to 
watch- the plantation carefully and to remove every affected 
leaf the moment it shows itself and have them destroyed. In 
the early stages, ere the spores have become matured, simply 
removing them will suffice. Several remedios have been tried, 
such as solution of blue stone, common salt &c. but such will 
only be required in special cases. 

Blight is more frequently tiie result of plant-lice, which 
will bo noticed in connection with insects. ' 

Inserts and Animals destructive to Cotton. 

Cotton plants are subject to ravages from caterpillars and 
other varieties of insects which frequently oat away the whole 
of the lamina, leaving only the midribs attached, and thus 
giving the plant a singular appearance and sometimes com- 
gleidy injuring it. Not only the leaves but the tender stems, 
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petioles, pedundes, flowers, and fruit are destroyed in turn by 
diflerent insects. Considering the importance wliich,the sub¬ 
ject of cotton culture in India has now obtained, it will bo 
necessary to enter fully into the consideration of these destruc¬ 
tive insects, in order that they may be accurately described. 
This will not only tend to the advancement of seieneo, but 
will also lead to some rational method of prevention. 

Those only who have witnessed the ravages made by them 
can clearly understand how fields may bo laid bare, and for 
the most part destroyed, perhaps in a single night. 

Class Vlll. Insecta. 

Order IV. Rhynchota. 

Sub-Order 1. IJomoptera, -The first of this group is a 

small oval mscct which appears active in all its stages and is 
covered with a white cottony mass which is found to swarm witli 
tlio ovas and young larva. On examination under the micros¬ 
cope, they arc fomid to possess 6 short foot, and are seen to 
move pretty actively; the eyes are small, dark, and prominent. 
The larger ones are streaked with greyish white, having a pair 
of filaments proceeding from their posterior extremity. This 
parasite evidently belongs to the Coceida', and is extremely 
destructive, for from the moment it settles on the cotton plant, 
the latter never thrives but soon sickens and dies away. 

The stem, branches, twigs and in some instances even the 
under part of the leaves, are covered witli cottony substance, 
swarming with a colony of these parasites. 

I submitted some to Captain Mitchell* for his opinion. Ho 
says, “ The-coccidas, Grail insecta, mealy bugs, for by all those 
names are they known. These like all the Hemoptera have a 
Rostrum. In the cocois, our present subject, it is very long 
and contains three minute or rather delicate seta, with which 
it punctures the plant. Tlie ova of the insect are found in. 

* Superintendant of the Government Museum Madnu. 
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considerable numbers, they were of a pyriform shape and 
measured ~ of an inch.” 

The second tribe of this Sub-Order is the Phytophthiria, or 
Plant lice. 

The amount of damage done by this insect is almost in¬ 
credible ; the plant swarms with it, and the juices from the 
shoots, leaves, and stems are extracted in such a way as en¬ 
tirely destroy them. The leaves are frequently rendered 
sessile by their laminae being fringed, from a shortening of 
the midrib and veins, whilst in some instances little gall like 
excrescences are produced on the young shoots; or tliey are 
distorted into a hundred fantastic forms, and sometimes entire 
plants are blighted by them. 

There are a great many species, some of which aro wingless. 
It is not necessary here to enter into minute detail of the 
natural history of the insect as it is well known, but it may 
(sxsually bo mentioned tliat by the saccharine secretion it 
possesses (known as honey dew) ants of m.any varieties ai’o 
attracted to the cotton plant, and I liavo myself counted uj)- 
wards of 30. But these ai’o in some measure beneficial as 
they devour the larva of other noxious insects in their search 
fiftor the honey dew. 

Division III.--Group II. Memhraeina -Of this section 

a small insect with three honis, two arched on either side and 
the third over its back, is also found to infest the cotton plant 
and living on its juice. These also attract ants from a sac¬ 
charine substance they secrete. The young of tliesc crowd 
in millions over the young shoo'ts. 

Sub-Order II. Heteroptera -Of this class aro the Geoc-ores 

or land bugs; some of them known as green bugs. Many 
species of the last group of this order (Scutata) aro found on 
the cotton plant feeding on its juices. 

Oi'dor VI.— Orthnptera. 

St)vei*al insects of this wcll-knowm Order arc very destruc- 
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tive. Of these the chief are the Lomstma-, and Orgllma; the 
larva of these crowd in thousands over a single leaf, ^irough 
which they oat in a few seconds, and then descend to the 
adjoining leaf, and so continue their destruction. Some full 
grown locusts I have taken off the plant measuring nearly 
four inches in length, and tho groat green grasshopper (Gryllus 
Viridissimus) nearly 2 inches in length, and to tliis group bo. 
long tho most destructive tribes, particularly when they make 
their a})jiearanco in largo numbers. 

Of the Locustiiia the Locusta Migritoria and tho Locusta 
Cristata I have found. Of tho insects composing tho 2nd tribe, 
the GrgUus ViruUssimm is common, and their larva commit 
a groat deal of miscliiof among cotton plants. 

Order VII.— Nenroptera. 

Sub-Oi-dor I. Dic/iaiopetra -Of this Order the Termitida, 

ov white ants, and of those os])ccially tho Tennis Totalis, com¬ 
mit a great deal of mischief. Tliey ai’c att racted by tho dried 
leaves, &e., which drop from the plants, and subsequently 
making their way to tho plant itself devour every plant that 
comes in their way. 

Order IX.— Dlph'm. 

Sub-Order IL Brmhfom'a -Of tlus Sub-Order the group 

Mnsidsi or fly family. Several specips of this genus infesi tlie 
cotton plant, and deposit their ova on every part where decay 
is going on, whilst the larva is much more frequently found 
in tho young pod, eating through tho seeds, and materially 
affecting, oven if it does not entirely destroy, the cotton. Some 
of these ai‘6 of different colours, tho larva are soft, footless 
grabs well-known by the popular designation of maggots. 

Order X— Lepidoptera. 

Sub-Order I Heteroeem. -The Tineina, or second tribe of ‘ 

this Sub-Order, are small motiis, some brown, others dark 
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brown, and a third variety striated, having bristle shaped 
slender Antennae, with a long and slender body, the wings 
being entire are long and narrow, the larva naked.; some are 
slightly hairy, provided with eight or ten prologs in addition 
to the thoracic members, 

Tlie ova appears at first to bo laid at the base of the flower, 
but the larva, soon penetrating the young pod, feeds on the 
tender seed and wool, and by the time the pod becomes ma¬ 
ture, the larva form their cocoons with a white downy cotton 
like substance, and escape in the form of tho moth described 
above. By these a variable quantity, from two to tbreo-fourths, 
of tho cotton wool is not only completely destroyed, but the 
remaln(|cr left more or loss soiled; another variety of tin’s tribe 
form for themselves shelter in the young shoots, which they 
fret so as to cause them to dry, and in this they form for 
themselves a case in which they carry on their ravages ; tho 
larva is small, about 6 lines in length, of a light green colour, 
with a bhick head, and haixy, having 8 prolegs in addition to 
those of the thorax. 

A third variety mixes itself within the young shoots, where 
it continues to exist extending its ravages some 4 to 6 inches, 
and in most cases to the destruction of the shoot. The larva 
are about 8 lines in length, slightly hairy, brown in colour, 
spotted with white, and as they enlarge they taper slightly 
towards each extremity. These have 10 prolegs in addition 
to the thoracic members. Their cocoons are formed of a 
white cotton-like substance, in which they enclose themselves. 

The moth is brown with longitudinal green stripes. .This 
tribe is extremely destructive to the cotton plant. Tho young 
shoots with flower buds soon exhibit signs of its ravages, and 
begin quickly to wither and die away when once this insect 
settles on the plant. 

The Tortriema, or third tribe, of insects, .better known as 

leaf rollers,” are extremely destructive to the cotton plant, 
particulary when they occur in great numbers. 
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The larva measures about an inch in length, slightly tapering 
at both extremities, divided transversely into 10 segments, 
and scattered over with short white bristles, generally of a 
dull white colour through which the dark green of the leaves it 
has fed on can bo seen. The head is formed of a black cap 
or hood, and in some a second pair of hoods is visible pos¬ 
terior to the first, and the mouth annod with strong jaws; 
the three following or thoracic logs arc black and curved like 
claws. About the middle are four pairs of fleshy tubercles, 
which look like stumps and constitute the prolegs, wliilst a 
fifth j)air proceeds at right angles from the last segment of the 
body. The ova are laid on the leaves, and the larva (on its 
exit from the ovum) is very minute, and threadlike; in a short 
time after this it begins to weave a light web oyer itself, and 
as it increases in size, draws tlie sides of the leaves and glues 
them together with its secretion. It then ascends to the 
upper part of tlie leaf and bores through as mucli of tho 
lamina as is rcquix’ed. Having completed this, it now rolls 
tho leaf into tho shape of a cone or a cylinder, by folding 
one part over the other. Each larva forms a separate Labi- 
tation for itself, and as the loaf is requirwl to bo doubled over, 
tlic insect has to" out through a consideroblo portion of tlie 
lamina. Tho bottom of the cylinder or cone is flooi'od witli 
a web, and strewed with its excrement in tho form of minute 
black pellets. 

Tlie plants thus present rather a singular appearance with 
these cylinders or cones, three, foTm, or even five are some¬ 
times seen suspended from tho «amo leaf. 

When tho larva-attains its full size it becomes somewhat 
transparentf and the dorsal vessel is seen pulsating at the pos¬ 
terior extremity propelling its contents on'^ards. This larva 
is extremely active; can move with rapidity, either forwards^ 
or backwards; and when danger tlmeatens it escapes from its 
habitation by forming its body into an arch, and by suddenly 
straitening throws itself off the leaf to the ground, and in 
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some instanoes it continues suspended by a fine tliread in its 
descent to the ground. 

Having attained maturity it selects for itself a spot in the 
cylinder where it forms a web over itself and remains quies¬ 
cent for from 24 to 48 hours, and about the end of that time 
the substance of its body shrinks, and then it assumes an 
opaque, light green, appearance, and then it is found en¬ 
veloped in a membrane of brown colour, exhibiting no other 
symptom of life than a slight motion of its upper, pointed 
portion; and in 3 or 4 days after this, it emerges in tho form 
of a moth, which is of a light brown colour, with dark stripes. 
This moth appears more partial to the Brazil cotton than to 
tho other varieties though I have occasionally found them on 
some of the latter. 

Tho Oeometrina or lotipers, as they are popularly termed, 
are also destructive to tho cotton ])lant. The larva measures 
from ^ to 1^ inehs in length, is of a cylindrical form, composed 
of 10 segments having 14 feet, three pairs, somewhat of a 
brownish colour, and slightly clawed next to tho head, 3 pairs 
of prolcgs, and to the last seginent another pair placed somo- 
w'hat at right angles to the body. 

Tho larva is green in appearance with a light buff eohaired 
head, having three longitudinal stripes along the back and 
sides; and intennediately to these 3 other stripes of a lighter 
colour and dotted white. It moves in one direction only by 
measuring the space it moves over by doubling or bending 
its body, and progresses by a succession of springs or jumps, 
and from which pcoularity it received its name. Tho molh 
is almost the same size as the last described, but of a brown 
colour, tho upjxsr half being dappled, of a very light, and the 
lower half of a dark brown. 

In another variety of Geotnetrim or Loupers, tho larva has 6 
pairs or 12 feet, only about one inch in length, larger about 
tho thorax, having 10 segments, and tho back having promi¬ 
nent little tubercles ; tho larvse are of two or three colours. 
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Some of them resemble in colour and texture a piece of dry 
twig, others are of a mottled yellow and brown; the moth 
from which tliis variety springs is white aud prettily striped 
with black. 

Of tlie tribe Noetunia the caterjnllars are generally naked, or 
rather having a short velvety down, and slightly variegated 
in colour; the body thick, having 16 strong feet The pupa 
is inclosed in a loose downy cocoon. Tho moth is dappled 
brown and white and is of a larger size tlian any of the 
others. 

Tho Catocolm or tribe of hairy caterpillars, having 16 feet 
from 1^ inch in length. Tlioy congregate in numbers 
and are extremely voracious ft their habits, feeding on each 
other in the absence of vegetable food. Their pupa is inclosed 
in a loose cocoon made of hair and other materials of its own 
secretion. Tho motli is of a larger size than the last named. 
The wings are of a dark dappled colour, having their posterior 
or under wings of a bright rod and orange colour. 

Order XL ITymen<yptera. 

Suborder I. Securifera. -The PlvyUophaga^ or saw flies do 

a great deal of darhage to the cotton plants either by attacking 
the petiole of tho leaf, or tho young shoot is perforated and 
ova deposited in it, and tho young larva burrows in this, feed¬ 
ing on the pith and other tissues. By the time it has attained 
maturity the parts begin to wither, for tho destruction has 
reached tho alburnum, thus committing much mischief. 

In the second tribe, Xyhpliaga, or tailed wasp, the larva 
is small, having only six small thoracic legs. It burrows in tlic 
wood of the shoots and occasions extensive mischief. 

Order XIII. Cokaptmi; 

Section II. Tetramera. 

In tlio first tribe of this section arc tho Phytophaga. It is 
of a brown colour, striiDed with black all round and intersper- 
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seel with white. They commit a vast amount of injury to 
flowers on which the/Teed. 

Section IV. Pmtamera. 

The sixtli tribe of this section is the Necrophorus, or bury¬ 
ing beetle, these are chiefly destructive to tlie flower of the 
cotton plant, every part of which is greedily devoured by it. 

It belongs to the family Silphidcc. 

Class V. Mammalia. 

Order III. Rodentia. 

The Murida or rat family are extremely destructive to the 
pods wliich they greedily devour in search of tlio tender seed 
to which they are particularly partial. Their doju’cdations are 
generally committed at night, when they climb up the plants, 
and creep along the stem in search of the pods. This is par¬ 
ticularly applicable to the Mas Sylvestris or long tailed field 
mouse. The amount of inisehiof committed by these ani¬ 
mals is almost incredible. They take tlio pods and devour 
them at their leisui’e and frequently carry tliem oft' to their 
retreats. 


Sruiridw. 

Tlie Scuirus cinerus, or common grey squirrel of Southern 
India, is a very destructive little animal to the cotton planta¬ 
tion, which it infests at all seasons of the year, and destroys 
not only young shoots, but the. green as well as the mature 
I>ods, in search of the seed of which it is very fond, as well as 
of the cotton which it cai’rics off in largo quantities, with 
wRioh to furnish its retreat. 

Of Ruminants. 

Sheep or doer will not touch tlie cotton jdaut, goats occasion¬ 
ally do, and buffaloes and cows are very fond of it. More 
particularly when the plants arc in flower cattle are attracted 
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by the smell, and if permitted to enter a plantation commit 
extensive depredations in a veiy short ^{»ace of time. 

Tims it will be seen that every part of the cotton plant is 
subject to ravages from insects every one of which I have en¬ 
deavoured to describe briefly, giving their class, and order. 
It is however more difficult to recommend remedies for their 
destruction. But I have found lime, and wood ashes dusted 
on tlie plant, very efficacious in keeping away cateri)i]lai’s. 
When infested with aphides I have found it a good plan to 
smoke the plants. It is readily effected with an earthen 
chatty. The chatty is stuffed with damp straw and any kind 
of dry combustible substance, to which may bo added with the 
greatest advantage tobacco stalks, sulphur &c. A hole is 
knocked into the bottom of the chatty, through which a piece 
of live coal is insinuated and on being blown into, a cloud of 
smoke issues or is driven through the mouth of the chatty, and 
if this is done to the windward of the plant, the chatty being 
shifted from place to place, or several chatties being used at 
the same time, it is very effectual. Early in the morning is 
tlie best time for the operation. Dried chillies are a good 
substitute for tobacco stalks, or dusting tlie infested parts 
with finely powdeifod tobacco or black poppers is exti’emely 
offectnal. 

Sprinkling, or dusting the plant with a solution of tar, or 
creosote, will sometimes prove useful in destroying all kirds of 
insects; or sulphur in tlie proportion of one part mixed with two 
or three of quick lime, and boiled in a sufficient quantity of 
water to dilute it well, and sprinkled on the plants, is very effici¬ 
ent in keeping away insecte. Worms and caterpillars, may be 
easily got rid of by picking them off the plants morning and 
evening, and destroying them immediately. I have found it 
an advantageous plan to keep poultry qn the plantation after 
the plants have attained firom 2 to 2^ months old, as they de¬ 
vour white ants, grasshoppers, and other kinds of insects. 
For this purpose the common guinea fowl, (Nximida Me~ 
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leagris) aro tho best; they are fond of roving about in search 
of food. 

“ Some knowledge of tho habits of an insect is often re¬ 
quired to enable us to check its ravages completely. When 
we are awai’e of tho paiiicular moths whose catoiqullars com¬ 
mit tho greatest depredations (by ascertaining tbo motli that 
proceeds from each) we must seek tlio most successful mode 
of provouting their pi’ojjagation, and that is by destroying the 
female before she has deposited her ova.” 

I have often succeeded by taking one or more moths alive, 
and confining them in either a gauze or not cage, and i)lacing 
it in some part of tho plantation at night. It will frequently 
attract others, Avhieh can bo readily taken and destroyed; even 
if left till morning a few aro generally found sitting on the 
cage wliich contains tho decoy moth. 

To destroy rats the usual traps witli tempting baits answer 
sometimea; at others, thin slices of cork fried in ghee should 
bo tlirowri about tho plantation; this they dcA Our greedily and 
aro soon Idllcd by it. 

I have found different kinds of common grain, saturated in 
a weak solution of stiychnino, \ ery effect ual in their destruc¬ 
tion ; but tho most doadl r poison, as well as tho most effica¬ 
cious, ft made by dissoh’ing 2 drachms of Phosphorous in a bot¬ 
tle of ghee: a portion of which should bo mixed with boiled 
rice, and placed under large tiles, hollow bamboos, or in bo.xe8 
made for tho purpose. Crows, Poultry, or any creature 
partaking of either of these two poisons will surely die. Tho 
bottle containing the ghee mu§t bo placed in tho sun till tho 
Phosphorous dissolves. Keeping cate on tlio plantation, which 
should only bo allowed to run loose at night, to prevent their 
destroying or frightening away birds,—^Avhich ought to bo en¬ 
couraged, for they contribute largely to the destruction of ca¬ 
terpillars, and otlicr insects. 

The common Mongoose, or Herpeslus Grisms, is a capital 
rat catcher, but it is destructive to poultry. The planter will 
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of course select his aid for the dcstniction of vemiin and in¬ 
sects according to the locality of his pltuitatiou and other atten¬ 
dant circmnstancos. 

Tlio most successful way of destj'oying squirrels is by en¬ 
closing a square foot of gi-ound with four stakes diivon into 
the earth and connected on all sides with pieces of twine, 
and on every side of the square some half dozen or more 
nooses made of horse liair should })e tied to the twine and the 
bait of a plantain or a little sweet rice placed in tlic centre of 
square, surrounded by the nooses. This soon attracts the 
squirrels. 

Several of these traps having been sot, an attendant 
with a .stick, about 2 feet long, and 1| inch in diameter, 
should bo set to watch the traps at some little distance. The 
moment one gets caught in the noose, before it has had time 
to bile through, he should run up and strike the squirrel a 
smiU’t blow on the head, and withdraw it, and adjiust the noose 
ere he returns to Ids watch. 

A whole comrnmiity of squirrels miglit thus be dosti’oyod in 
an incredibly short sjtace of time. Tlie same plan might bo 
tried successfully with rats, if a trustwortliy attendant could 
bo got to watch for them at night. 

V^. Expeiiiment.s with 
A. huliyenous Cotton. 

I conceive that an account of the cultivation of the diftbreut 
8j)ceios of cotton a.s grown foi’ exj)crimontal pnqwscs, under 
my own immediate sujwrvision may prove interesting ; espe- 
ciiilly as their whole pi’ogrc.ss*from the time of sowing the seed 
to the ultimate gathering of the crop was carefully watched 
and noted by myself; and 1 have been the more exact in 
detailing tliem, as they are in general neglected in India. 

A. Indiyenoiui Speoies. 

1, Gosxyplum Herbaeeum, or Indian Cotton. Tamil, Oo- 
pum Paratie. 
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On tho 31st of May 1861, a piece of land at Chingleputt 
95 square yards was well prepared by free delving, and some 
seeds of the above named species from Bollary, which had 
been previously acclimated in tho district, were sown in paral¬ 
lel rows 4 feet apart, and which germinated between the 3rd 
and 7th days after sowing. They wore irrigated on 9th of 
June, and the seedlings well thinned out to the distance of 
about 18 inches apart, leaving 150 to grow; these had at¬ 
tained about 4 inches in height, and had each thrown out be- 
twen 3 and 5 leaves. On the 14 and 16th they were again irrigat¬ 
ed, and on the tliird of July they had attained boween 6 and 7 
inches in height. On tho 3rd of August they were clear of 
weeds, and the earth loosened around them; but tliey wore not 
irrigated, as a few light showers had fallen in tho interval. 
They were now lightly manured with the common farm yard 
manure. Average height of plants 18 to 20 inches; descent of 
root., 7 inches; and lateral shoots are making their appearance. 

3rd. September. The plants are kept free from woods, and 
the earth around them loosened. Average height of plants 4 
feet and lateral branching proceeding freely; a few have put 
out flowers. 

3rd. October. Tlio plants have attained 6 feet in height, 
are looking shrubby and very healthy. A few flowers ap¬ 
peared, but wore thrown down by some heavy rain. Tho 
ground has been kept scrupulously clean. 

November 3rd. Fearing that the plants were likely to run 
into excess of wood and loaf, as. some have nearly attained 
tho height of 7 feet, they were checked by pinching oft’ their 
tops. ' Tho N. E. monsoon having commenced with heavy 
rain, during the 7th and 8th of November some of-the plants 
wore thrown down, and to prevent a repetition of this, their 
branches were thinned out, and earth ridged up against the 
rout stems nearly tho height of a foot. 

3rd December. The plants are in full blossom and are 
forming fruit. 
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3rd January. The plants are covered with boDs, which on 
the 3rd February commenced ripening. 

23rd March.—Gathered the produce amounting to 301b of 
seed cotton, giving when cleaned 10 lb of clean cotton wool. 

The expense of cultivating tlie above plot of ground. 

Rs. As. Ps. 

For preparing soil, . 0 2 0 

Seed, ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 0 0 3 

Watering, .. ... 0 2 0 

Weeding, . 0 1 0 

Picking, . 0 0 5 

Cleaning, . Oil 

Land rent, . 0 2 0 

Total, 0 8 8 

At the above rate one acre will contain about 7,650 plants ; 
and the average cost will be 27 Rs. 9 anas, 6 Pie. The pro¬ 
duce will amount to 500tb of a superior quality of cotton, 
which even at the usual low rate of the ordinary Cotton of 1 anna 
per lb, will yield 31 rupees 14 annas per acre. From which, 
if we deduct the cost of culture 27 Rs. 9 annas and 6 pie, a 
clear profit of 4 Rs. accrues to the ryot. But were such oper¬ 
ations conducted on a larger scale, the outlay would of course 
bo much less, and the pi'oduco greater in proportion to that 
given above. 

2. Gossypium Arhoi'eumy or religious cotton of the natives, 
Tamil “ Shemparatie." A plot of ground measuring 30 square 
yards was well praparod, manured lightly with the ordinary 
manure, and on the 18th of Jime 1861, was sown with 
seeds front the above named species, which had been pro¬ 
duced in the district. The seedlings began to show themselves 
between the 3rd and 6th days, and on the 18th July had 
attained from six to eight inches, when they were weeded, 
the earth loosened, and tlie roots watered. On the 18th Au-f 
gust about 40 plants were left on the land, each 18 inches 
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apart, and they had attained a height of from 12 to 15 inches, 
when they were again weeded, the soil loosened, and watered. 
These plants wore oh the 18th September three feet high with a 
few short lateral branches, which within the succeeding thirty 
days had become considerably extended, and a few exhibited 
flower buds, which however were knocked off by a heavy 
shower of rain. 

The plants are 4 feet in height, and covered with flowers, 
and bolls. They appear somewhat tall and spindle shaped, 
each having from 6 to 10 branches. 

10th. December. The plants continue to look well; bolls 
are forming, and will soon ripen. 

Height of plant 5^ feot, slightly shrubby and losing their 
lank appearance. 

18th. January 1862. The pods are bursting tilieir cells, and 
the cotton is in course of being gathered. 

18th. February, tho plants continue to flower and fruit. 
The produce has been collected which yielded 20 fbs of seed 
cotton, which when freed from seed returned 5 lbs clean cot¬ 
ton wool. 

Tho expense of cultivating this plot of groimd was as fol- 
tows. 


For digging manuring &c 

Weeding &c. 

Seed. 

Watering . 

Picking. 

Cleaning . 

Land rent . 


^Rs. As. Ps. 

... 0 0 8 
... 0 0 4 
... 0 0 1 
... 0 0 8 

«... 0 0 1 

... 0 0 4 

... 0 0 


Total 0 2 10 

An acre of land similarly managed, -will contain 8,066 
•plants; the average cost will be 16 Rs, 2 As. 3 Pie, and the 
produce of an acre at Ihe foregoing estimate will he about 
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806^ lbs of dean cotton wool, which at iho low rate of 6 pie 
per lb will yield 25 Rs. 8 annas 4 pie per aero, from which 
if we deduct Rs. 16-2-3 as the cost of (iulture, there will 
1)0 a balance in favour of the ryot as clear profit 9 Its., 1 anna, 
1 pie.—With this as with tho former variety, the profits will 
bo lai’ger in comparison to expense, according to the magni¬ 
tude of the operation. 

2. A single plant of this species being throe years old, grow¬ 
ing at the back of a dwelling house, and receiving neither 
manure, water or other care, yielded during 1861 18 oz of 
seed cotton, which when freed from seed, and clean picked, 
produced 4^ oz of clean cotton wool. The plant was about 
6 foot in height, and rather shrubby, and continues without 
intermission to be productive throughout the whole year. 
The soil on which it grows is gravelly. 

Allowing then one plant to every square yard, an acre will 
contain 4,840 plants, and taking not 4^ oz, but IJ only, 
as the average of single plant, an acre will accordingly 
produce about 453J ths of clean cotton wool, which taken 
at 400 lbs per .acre will at the lowest rate, viz. 6 pie per Ib, 
3 'ield 12 Rs., 8 annas. 

Here, it must bo understood, the plant has had no culture ; 
but widi care, and moderate cultivation, the quality, and 
quantity will both increase; and as tho plants arc perennial, 
they will continue to fmit for several consecutive years, the 
produce increasing with tho age of the plant. 

3. A plant 8 years old, growing at the hack of a native 
dwelling house, receiving no Water, except that obtained from 
the people of the house in tho course of their ordinary ablu¬ 
tions, no manure, or care of any kind, about 12 feet in height 
having upwards of 13 lateral branches ; vigorous and healthy 
in appearance, ^d producing flowers and fruit for tho greater 
part of tho year. 

The produce for the last yoiu* (1861 ) was 3 lbs, 10 oz 
of seed cotton, and this when freed of seed, yielded 1 lb, ^ 

h 
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oz of fine cotton wool, silky, rather short in the staple, and of 
a fine white colour. 

The soil on which it grow was a sandy loam. Thus, taking 
an acre with 8 year old plants, allowing only 4,000 plants to 
.an acre, and taking the produce at only 4 oz per plant instead 
of 1 It) G oz as above, the produce of one year will be 1,000 
tbs of cotton ])cr acre, which at 6 Pie per lb will return 31 
Rupees 4 aniiiis. 

Judging then by the foregoing results, wo may venture to 
predict the most favourable conclusions wore a certain amount 
of careful culture, and attention extended to tiie plant. The 
(juaiitity will not only increase but the quality will also 
ini]»rove. 

T wish to draw particular attention to this hitherto totally 
iii'glected species of cotton plant. The results given above 
arc all from actual oxperieneo. The natives of the district 
express their belief that the plant will thrive and fruit well 
for uj)wards of 20 yesirs, with moderate culture, and occa¬ 
sional pruning &c. and I have no doubt of tlie result, should 
it only be given a fair trial by those interested in the cotton 
(piestion. 

li Fm-eign Spficies, Garden Culture. 

Gomypium Aeouminatum, or Brazil Cotton. 

The plot of ground selected for this purpose was 96 square 
yards, miles distant from tlie sea, and about 12 feet above 
sea level. Tho soil was chiefly composed of gravel and sand; 
the former predominating. The earth was thorougUy loosen¬ 
ed and turned up freely, to tlie depth of one foot. It was 
thou manured, at tho rate of 3 tons per acre. The soil was 
levelled, tho clods were crushed, and parallel trenches were 
formed each 4 feet apart, into which tlie seeds wore put down 
in holes at a distance of 4 foot from each other, each hole' re¬ 
ceiving from 3 to 5 seeds. 

These were put down on tlio lOtli of May 1861; the seeds 
vyere of two kinds, some recently imported and others long ac- 
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climated in this district. On the 13tli a few seeds sjiroutcd 
up, and by the 20th they had all made their appearance. On 
the 21st. the seedlings were between four and five inches in 
height and the loaves wore covered with dark dots, there be¬ 
ing bat 2 obovato loaves on each seedling. Ou the 24th tliey 
wore 6^ inches in height, and on tlie 26th a second jiair of en¬ 
tire accuminatod leaves were found, and on the 3lst a tldrd 
pair of leaves. 

On tlie 3rd. of June a very light shower of rain fell. On 
the 5th each seedling was found to have thrown out from t to .5 
leaves. Ou the 6th another light shower of rain fell, and on the 
9th the seedlings were hand weeded and watered, and this 
was repeated on the 14th. On the 24th a heavy .shower of 
rain fell, between 4 and 5 p. m, followed on the 28th by some 
light drizzling showers. The seedlings were advancing nicely. 

The 5th pair of loaves were found slightly trilobod, and 
in all the succeeding ones the divisions wore doe])or. ‘ On the 
30th, insects of the caterpillar kind were found infesting the 
plants. To destroy these the plants were dusted with quick 
lime early in the morning, before the moisture deposited on the 
leaves by the dew at night eva|)orated. 

On the 15 July a alight drizzling shower fell, and on the 
20th the soil around each plant was freely loosened and the 
weeds removed. On the 2l8t at 7^ a. m. a heavy fall of rain. 
On the 22nd. the plants stood about 24 inches in hqight, and 
ha<l begun to show lateral shqots, one in the axilla of caoh loaf. 
2nd August, a fair shower of rain fell followed by another ou 
the 3rd and some light drizzling rain on tlie 4th. 

The plants are now about 2^ feet in height On the 8th, 9th, 
and 13th some smart showers. On the 23rd the soil w’as well 
loosened by a hand hoe, freely weeded and manured, and on 
two following evenings there was light drizzling rain. 26th, 
after the setting in of the North East wind, the plants looked 
sickly, the stipules first began to decay; this was soon followed 
by change of colour in tho leaves, from a dark to a light 
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^een. Tlie margins contracted and the blade assumed a hol¬ 
low or concave appeaninee. The contracted margins soon be¬ 
gan to grow brown and the blade of the leaf became studded with 
yellow spots, and those in their turn became brown and fell 
through, leaving irregular and circular apertures in the leaves. 

10th September. In some plants the entire blades were des¬ 
troyed, leaving nothing but portions of the naked midribs 
of the loaves sticking out, giving to the plant a singular ap|)ear- 
ancc. Nevertheless, a few plants were showing flowers, and 
those plants that received shelter from the adjoining hedge 
were looking |)erfectly healthy. The natives attribute this 
state of things to the “ Evil eye.” 

22nd. A few light showers of rain fell since last report, 
and some of the plants which hatl slightly recovci'od them¬ 
selves were forming flowers. * 

Ist. October 1861. A few of the plants continued to show 
flowers. The groimd was treely weetled on this day. 

1st. November. Most of the plants are in flower, and those 
that were sickly began to recover after the wind changed to 
the South. 6tli and 7 th, most of the plants were blown down 
and nearly uprooted; to prevent further injury their crowns 
were thimiod out and the earth ridged uj) against the root 
stems to the height of one foot. Most of the flowers and 
young pods wore blown away. 

Ist. December. The plants wore now between 4 and 5 foot 
in height, aud looked healthy after the wind changed to South. 

Ist. January 1862, The plants wore looking rom-irkably 
healthy, and flowered freely; some of the early pods that escaped 
injury from the rains now began to ripen, and burst their 
capsules. The plants wore irrigated twice during the month. 

1st February. The wool was in course of collection whilst 
the plants continued in flower. They were irrigated three 
times during the month. 

1st March. The wool was still being collected. Mu<di of 
jt is soiled by insects. 
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The plants wore irrigated once a week. On the 1st of 
April the produce of plants was lOlh of seed cotton, this when 
elearetl of the seed yielded 3^H)S. of lint, llt». of refu'se, and 
S^lbs. of seed. 


Tho cost of cultivating this plot of ground was as follows. 


Fur preparing soil, ... . 

0 

4 

0 

^cod, ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

0 

1 

0 

Watering, . 

0 

8 

6 

Weeding . 

0 

4 

0 

Picking, . 

0 

0 

6 

Cleaning, ...' .. ... 

0 

0 

8 

Laud rent at 10 Es. per acre, . 

1 

0 

8 

Total, ... 

2 

3 

4 


As the plants still continue to produce it is impossible as 
yet to estimate the full value of their yield. But even taking 
it as above given, then tliatof an acre will amount to 176^|b8 
of dean cotton wool. 

I was now desirous of determining tho produce of the Bra¬ 
zil variety, according to the actual age, and, with tliis view, I 
took mider my immediate sniwrvision every plant in the 
place varying from 1 to 5 years of age; and tho results are as 
follows. 

1. The produce of a plant one year old was 1 to 2 ounces 
of lint per plant. Taking an acre at 1000 plants, and tlic 
produce of each plant at 10 oz. that of an acre will amount to 
178|f lbs of seed cotton, and allowing for seed and refixso will 
produce 62^ lbs of dean wool. 

2. The produce of a 2nd year’s plant averages &om 1^ to 
2 ounpes. • Take tho first of these rates, apd allow 1^ oz to 
each plant. Tho produce of an acre, making abatement for 
seed, and refuse, will amomit to 93f lbs of dean lint 

3. Tho produce of a third year’s plant was from 2 to 3 oz; 
taking tho lowest rate of produce per plant, tlie produce of ai^ 
acre will amount to 125 lb of cotton wool. 
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4. TJie produce of a 4t.Ii year’s plant was from 2^ to 4 oz. 
Taking the produce ])er plant at 2^ oz, the yield of an acre, 
deducting refuse and seed, will amount to 156^ lbs. 

5. The produce of a 5th year’s plant was from 3 oz. to 4 oz. 
and taking it at 3 »»z. per plant, an acre will yield, free of 
refuse and seed, 187^ lbs. of clean wool. 

These |)lant3 were cultivated in the usual way. ®ie calcu¬ 
lations are from actual experiment. In some instances car¬ 
ried out on a single plant, and in others from half a dozen 
or more. Of course, it will be necessary to make allowances 
for unfavourable seasons, unforeseen accidents, &c. In con¬ 
nection with the foregoing experiments, I, at the same time, 
planted, about the middle of each succeeding month, a few 
seeds of each of the vaneties, and the results of these experi¬ 
ments satisfy me, that from September to November is the best 
time for putting down seeds in soils subject to the influence 
of .the H. E. monsoon, and from analogy I should say that 
in localities subject to the influence of the S. W. monsoon, 
from May to July would be the best time for sowing. 

In these, my last calculations, it will bo seen that I have 
allowed for only 1,000 plants to each acre, whereas, an acre 
should, properly speaking, contain from 2 to 3,000 plants. But 
allowing for accidents and failures, I have considered 1,000 
plants as the safest data to work upon. 

Some plants will fruit abundantly others again yield scantily, 
so that I have restricted my calculations to 1,000 plants per 
acre, and in estimating the produce, I have taken up the 
lowest figure, so as to keep within safe bounds. 

Field Culture. 

To tost the Brazil Cotton as a field culture, a piece of fallow 
land, of a sandy loam, measuring 20 sejuaro yards, was 
ploughed, weeded, and trenched. 

On the 2nd. June 1861, seed which had been acclimated 
was sown three feet apart in parallel rows, most of wliioh 
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germinated between the 5th and 9th days. Some did not ap¬ 
pear till so late as the 25th of the month, whilst others had 
altogether lost their vitality, and those which had first sprung 
up were now nearly 4 inches high. All those were dependent 
wholly on the rains. In dibbling the seeds, several had been 
put into each hole; but on the Ist. July the seedlings were 
tliinned out, leaving but one in each. On the 12th fresh seeds 
were planted in the room of those which had failed. On the 
3rd. August the young plants were thriving. On the 15th the 
soil was lightly loosened by the hand hoe and woods removed. 
22iuL Most of the jtlants began to assume a sickly api)earance 
similar to those of the garden culture previously noticed, 
whilst a few were showing flowers. The soil was again slight¬ 
ly loosened, and weeds removed. 

15th Soptoinbcr,—Most of the plants still continued their 
sickly appearance though each plant displayed one or more 
flowers. 

15th December. The plants were about 4 foot in height, 
shrubby, and improved in aj)poaranec. 

1.5th Febnuiry 1862,—The plants had Improved very much, 
and were coming into bloom. 20th February, some of the ear¬ 
ly j)ods are ripenefl. 

Ist April—^At present 5 tbs. of cotton ha<l been gathered, and 
the plants arc still in flower and fruit 


The cost of cultTu*o was 

as follows. 




Rs. 

As. 

Ps. 

Ploughing . 

. 0 

1 

8 

^eed, ... ... ... .. ... 

. 0 

0 

2 

Weeding, .. 

. 0 

0 

4 

Picking,. 

. 0 

0 

2 

Cleaning, . 

. 0 

0 

3 

Laud rent 2 Rs. the acre, 

. 0 

3 

1 


Total, 0 

5 

8 
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Crardeh Culture. 

GoK^pium Earbadmse. 

Ist Variety—Boiwbon Cotton. These seeds were once accli¬ 
mated at Bangalore, and have been reproduced in this district 
for the last seven years. A plot of garden land consisting of 
18 square yards, the soil a sandy loam, was freely turned up 
•by the mahamcty, all weeds removed, clods crushed, levelled 
and drawn out into parallel trenches 3 feet apart, and from 3 
to 5 seeds were planted in each ou the 30th May 1861, at a 
distance of 3 feet from each other. 

3rd June, the land was irrigated—8th, most of the seedlings 
had come up, and were about one inch in height, having but 
tlic two seed lobes. 9th weeded. 10th watered ; most of the 
seedlings were out. 22ifl—^The earth was loosened, and woods 
extirpated. The seedlings were looking well, were between 
4 and 6 inches in height, and wore much refreshed by a fall 
of rain on the previous evening. The lower part of the stems 
and the inner part of petioles are tinged rod. 28th, a light 
shower of rain. 30th—The plants were lightly dusted with 
quick lime to keep off insects. 

8th July. The plants arc throwing out lateral shoots. 22nd. 
height of plants from 12 to 15 inches, and branching freely, 
the earth loosened with a hand hoe and weeds removed. 

30th. The plants were looking well and a few were forming 
buds. 4th. August, two days rain. The plants are 2 >rogress- 
ing ; height from 15 to 20 inches. 14th. Tlio branches were 
found to outspread much. 17th—The soil was loosened, and 
weeded with hand hoe. 

19th. liain. The whole of the early blossoms were blown 
away. 22nd September. The plants were going on well 
bushy below, and tapering upwards, and were again beginning 
to bloom. 

Octolicr 5th. The soil loosened and freely weeded. The 
plants were now from 4 to 5 feet high, and covered with blos¬ 
soms, and young pods. Insects wore troublesome, conso- 
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quently tho plantation was smoked in tlio manner detailed 
in another part of this Essay. 

November 5th —K few of the earlier pods have ripened and 
burst their cells. 

December 5th, cotton was being gathered in small quantities 
and the plants irrigated. January, 1862. The gatliering of 
cotton in small quantities was still continued. Tho plants 
were watered once a week^ 

1st April. Tire produce up to this time was 10 fbs. 8 oz. of 
seed cotton, which when picked yielded 3 tb 8 oz. of cotton 
wool, 1 tb. 8 oz. of refuse, and 6 tbs. of seed. 


Tho cost of culture was as 

follows:— 




Its. 

As. 

Ps. 

For preparing soil. 

••• ••• ••• 0 

4 

0 

Bsa ••• 

••• ••• 0 

0 

6 

Watering, . 

••• ••• 0 

3 

0 

Weeding, . 

••• ••• 0 

1 

0 

Picking, . 

.0 

0 

3 

Cleaning, . 

. 0 

0 

6 

Land rent, . 

.0 

0 

6 


Total, 0 

9 

9 


" The plants arc still bearing fruit, but taking the 2 >roduco of 
an acre as above, tho result wjll bo upwards of 800 tbs. of clean 
cotton wool. 

1. Tlie produce of a first year’s plant was from 1^ to 3 oz. 
per plant, but taking tho aero at 1,000 plants and tho pro¬ 
duce at 1J oz. per jdant, that of an acre will amount to U 2 )- 
wards of 300 tbs. of seed cotton, which allowing for seed and 
refuse will produce upwards of 93 tbs. 12 oz. of clean wool. 

2. The produce of a third year’s phuit was from 2 to 6 oz. 
of cotton; taking the produce of 2 >lant at 2 oz. an acre will 
yield 136 tbs. of cotton wool. 
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Field Culture. 

Tliis cotton was tried as a field Culture, for which purpose 
a spot of ground consisting of 277 sfjuare yards was freely 
ploughed up, weeds removed, and on the 10th Juno 1861, 
seeds were sown in parallel linos, 4 feet apart, each plant 3 feet 
distant from the otlier. Each hole received from 3 to 5 seeds. 
The soil was a sandy loam containing some gravel. In July 
the seedlings had come up withoqj; many failures. In Au¬ 
gust they were thriving, and in weeding were thinned out. 

In September, a few plants begtm to show flower. They 
wore weeded. 

In December, the plants wore flowering freely and a few 
of the earlier bolls were bursting their colls, and the plants 
wore 34 feet in height and looking very bushy. In January 
commenced gathering the cotton, and as tlie plants Avero still 
in fruit the cotton continued to bo gathered as tlio bolls 
opened. 

April, up to this time 14 lbs. of cotton wool has been gji- 
thered. 

The Cost of Culture was as follows : 

Rs. As. Ps. 

Ploughing, . 2 0 0 

Seed, . (>4 0 

Weeding, . 0 8 0 

Picking, . 020 

Cleaning, .^. 0 2 0 

Land Rent,. 0 8 0 


Totsd, 3 8 0 

Variety 2, New Orleans Cotton. In tlio same locality a 
a plot of ground measuring 27 square yards, was prepared in 
the same way as that for the other varieties and the seeds were 
some recently imported by Messrs. Lino and Co. of Madnis, 
and were put down on the 6th of Juno 1861. On the 18th 
they wore irrigatocL On the 25th about one half of the 
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scodM had geminated. On tlio 28th they wore between 2 
and 3 inches in height and looking very well; a few seeds 
were only now pushing through the soil. 29th, fresh seeds 
wore ])ut down whore it had failed previously. 

Some showers of rain fell during the week ending 8th July. 
On the ] 6tli and 22ud it rained again and the plants, in gene¬ 
ral, were not looking so healthy. Those that shewed thoni- 
solves first wore now between 3 and (5 iiujlios in height. All 
wore lightly dressed with the usual manure (wood ashes, and 
dung heap inibbish) and watered. 1st August, most of the 
j)lan(.s were showing flower buds, ami some few blossomed. 
The planfs were ouly about 8 inches in height and were 
throwing out side shoots, altliough they wore still looking de¬ 
licate with file leaves ciu'lcd up. 

12th. The plants were now lietwcen 12 and 15 inches 
in height, and still looking sickly. 14tb, they bonefitted fi’oin 
1 ‘ain and wei'c imj)roved in appeiU’ance, and almost all were 
in flower. On the Kith and 17th the soil was loosened with 
a haml hoe, and the weeds removed, plants looking well; the 
bolls w'cro large and fine. 19th light rain. 22ud. Dressed 
w'ith manure; about 4 oz. was put around each jdant. 28th. 
The entire piece ■of ground dressed with manure, and weeds 
removed. iSome drizzling rain fell, which threw down the 
flowers, and immature pods. 

9(h. September, 4 pods that had burst their cells wore 
taken off; irrigated plants. 22nd. Some [)lants were thrown 
down by raiu, and most of .the jmds had rotted, these had 
tlieir stems earthed up. 

1st. October, weeded, and wintered. Ist. November, wai¬ 
ted throe times during the month. The pods wore picked off 
as tliey ripened. 

December. Bolls continued to ripen. Insects wore very 
destructive. The plants wore irrigated once a week. Janu¬ 
ary, Cotton continued to be gathered ; plants were watered 
once a week. 
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Fobruar}'. Plants wore watered once a week; they bwk 
withered; most of tlio leaves are dry; nevertheless they 
continue to shew flowers. 

15th March, up to this time 24 lbs. of seed cotton had been 
collected whilst the plants continued to bo in bearing. 

The cost of culture was as follows, 

Rs. As. Ps. 


For preparing soil, . 0 1 0 

Seed, . 0 10 

Watering, . 0 0 2 

Wooding, . 0 0 2 

Picking, . 0 0 1 

Cleaning, . 0 0 2 

Land rent, . 0 1 6 


Total, 0 4 1 

JField Culture. 

At the same place and in tho same soil, as the other varie¬ 
ties were cultivated, 162 square yards of ground was pi'oj)arod 
in tho same way, and seeds j)ut down on tho 16th of August 
1861. Beyond that of exterminating woods no other caro 
was given; about tho middle of September a fow plants began 
to show flower, and by the end of that month, a few bolls had 
ripened and they tlien continued to ])roduce, and uj) to 1st 
April 30 lbs of cotton had been collected; and although most 
of the plants were looking dry and withered they still conti¬ 
nued to be productive. 

Cost of culture of tho above ^lot. 

Rs. As. Ps. 

For preparing soil, ..." . 0 6 0 

Seed, . 0.1 0 

Weeding, . 0 10 

Picking, ... . 0 1' 0 

Cleaning, . 0 10 

Land rent, . 2 0 0 

Total, 2 10 0 
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It will bo observed that tliough tlio early sowing wjjs at¬ 
tended by successftd results, I have notwithstanding advo¬ 
cated late sowing. I have already detailed the experiments of 
May, and Juno. But I must in explanation add that I con¬ 
tinued to ]>laut seeds about the middle of every month, up to 
the month of February 1862 inclusive, and taking all things 
into consideration, it is my firm belief that from September to 
November is the best time for jdauting in land subject to the 
uifluoncc of the N. E. monsoon, and that from May to Juno 
for localities subject to the S. W. monsoon. F<)r the success, 
however, of those experiments, I was indebted to two favour¬ 
able incidents. 

First,—The season w'as irregular, aud rain fell only in 
small quantities, from June to October, which enabled the 
plants fully to establish themselves, by the aid of pai’tial irri¬ 
gation, ill the garden culture ; but without that aid in tlie field 
culture. 

Secondly,—The rains of the N. E. inonsoon, which set 
in early in November lasted for only a week, conseqiiontly 
the plants wore enabled to advance rapidly and favourably. 
Had the N. E. monsoon been heavy, as is usually the case, 
and continued, ait it generally docs, to the end of December 
and sometimes till January, then the experiment would doubt¬ 
less have failed, either from the jdants having been injured by 
the heavy rain, or by the destruction of a hirgc portion of the 
flowers and pods, as well as by the serious deterioration of 
the product. 

C. Observations on both. 

The cultivation of cotton first attracted my attention in the 
year 1851 and 1852, in the coded, ^r Bollary, district of the 
Madras Presidency, hut I did not give the subject close atten- 
tio* till 1855. In the years 1855-56 and 67 I traversed 
the length and breath of the cotton districts of Orissa, Nag- 
poi’o, and parts of Behar. In a report written in 1856, I 
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oa^aally to tlio oxtonsivo cwltarc of cotton in Orissa, 

uui\ the large return in produce of fine staple cotton witli the 
groat amount exported from those parts, as well as tlio cpian- 
tity consumed in tlio localities tliomsolvos. 

At the time I collected extensi'’e iufurmatiun not only about 
cotton,-but on other ])roduco of those provinces, witji an ob¬ 
ject which I had then in view, but which circumstances un¬ 
fortunately prevented mo from caiTying into clfect at the time. 
However, much of the information I then obtained on the sub¬ 
ject of indigenous cotton 1 have now ombodiotl in this Essay. 

With roforeneo to oxotii- or Ibniign cotton, ipv attention was 
drawn to tlic subject in duiu' Iti.")?, ami as my ni'■ ■1 was 
stored with information regarddig tlic cnluire o it. iiie > <us 
ootlon, 1 felt no diftieultv in ''ivii.g f iJic ti)rciuii species r’ c 
attrition they dcsciwod ; more'‘-i|iv‘i‘iali\' as J !;ad oiiiated 
my travels, an.I settled down in a statioii wliei-e I had <‘vcrv 
ojiporlunity of giving scojm to m; wi-'lics •• tliis -iiid oilier 
matters. My notiitc was first attracted to tlio .subject of Ilra/.il 
cotton by tlio gciitloimin who showed mo a few plants raised 
from seed jirocui'od direct from Cairo. 

When I saw these jilants tlioy wore between three ami 
four mouths old, and were about li feet in height, liaviiig au 
inclination to become shrubby, i^ot long after this my at¬ 
tention was directed to the acclimated Brazil cotton, which 
was, I may say, naturalized in the district, where it has been 
in cultivation upwards of half a Century. On close examina¬ 
tion, and comparison of the living plants, I found it to be the 
same a.s tliat cultivated by the, gentleman above alluded to, 
from seeds which woto im[)ortcd from Cairo: tlic only dif¬ 
ference being, tliat one was raised from recently imported 
seeds, and the other nati^alized in the district 

Gossypium Acmminatum, or Brazil Cotton. 

1. This cotton lias been gi'own by natives in betel gardens 
for upwards of <50 years, but it is made subservient to the col- 
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ttiro of tlio betel vine, and which it is intendotl to gu])port for 
training the vino. Tlio seeds are planted with otlior trees close 
together and somewhat crowded. The plant does not fruit 
before the second year, and continues to do so for about two 
years. The garden is then abandoned and the cotton and 
other trees uprooted. 

This <-ulti\'ation is carried out on wet lands, where the soil 
is a (loop sandy loam. It partieijiates in the culture given 
to the hotel, which is manured rvith cow-dung and wood- 
ashes twice a yc'ar, and ii’rigatfd evi'rv second day. 

'J'!ie plants witli the hotel are grown oji ridges 3 feet wide, 

.1 oithi r ah' of the ridge on which they arc planted 
'i:i' ■ a ;i‘oncii .n'( lOO di'c'p and two foot wide, whicli 

id..!'; ..I't.'.ii’s at io!ist tlio (lopth of a foot of water, except 

■!'. \orv u’. wciifhoi. 

T!ic 'Vi.too is taken np by sliaJlow, oval, wooden dishes from 
tec . Cl., h, and thrown i... (he vine bearing ridges. In dry 
wciiUier water from adjoining wells is conveyed to the trenches 
and from thence to the ridges. 

The cotton jihint being comjdetoly shaded by the others 
closely surrounding it, does not grow much during tlic first 
j oar: but. in tlio second, when the quick growing trees on the 
ridges are arched and tied intermediately over the trenches, 
the cotton plant receives a larger amount oflight and air, and 
"shoots straight nj) to 15 or 20 feet in height, free of brunches, 
until it outtojis the others, aral then throws -out a few branches, 
and begins to fruit. 

The betel gardener now lojis off mo§f of the branches, for 
fear it should become top heavy and be blown down by a 
gale of wind. 

The one or two remaining branches now freely produe.e 
flowers, and fruit; the pods are large, completely formed, mid 
contain from tlirco to fiuir cells. The wool is of a fine white 
color, has a good staple, and is free from harshness; although 
not silky, soft. When the fllaiits are not much multiplied. 



tbey 3ri«kl aboatone pound oficed cotton per plant per annum; 
thw when glnnod, and oloanod produces from H to 6 ounces oi‘ 
clean cotton wool. 

The Average ooutents of an ordinary pod, wore 20 grains 
of wool and 40 of seed. 

2. The plants produced from the seeds that were procured 
direct from Cairo, and cultivated by the gentleman previously 
alluded to, began to show flowers in the sixth, and to ripen 
their fruit in the seventh and eighth months. 

Tlic soil on which they were grown was chiefly rocky, and 
composed of decaying granite. Thej- were occasionally wa¬ 
tered, but received no manm’c or other oaro. 

When these })lanl8 were 2^ years old, tlio produce was 
submitted to the local Agricultural Exhibition hold at Cliing- 
leputt in February 1859, and a pi’ize of 100 llupcos was 
awarded for the specimen. 

The Itomarks of the Committee on tlio exhibition were as 
follows: “ This cotton was doseribod as Egyptian, and bear¬ 
ing crops for 5, or 6 years, while it stood the heat veiy well.” 

I frequently examined these plants; they were shrubby, well 
grown, and had from 12 to 15 lateral branches, and wore 
about 4 feet in height At an average there were from 150 
to 200 hundred pods on each plant, and tho caj)sulo contained 
20 grains of wool free from seed. A 1st class medal was 
awai'dcd to tliis gentleman at tho Madras Exliibition of raw 
products for the same cjotton. 

3. Seeds, onco acclimated, wore sown in a small garden 
adjoining tho above, Ijplonging ■ to the road dopartmont; the 
soil is high dry and gravelly. Tho jdants were occasionally 
watered but rccclvod no manure or otlicr caro. In April 
1861, I found 6 jdants growing hero, they wore about 3^ 
years old and were 4^ foot in height, shrubby, and having 
many branches. Tho stem at tho ground gave a circunifbr- 
■ onco of 2 inches. In some the branching took place immediate¬ 
ly above tho root, and in ofliers 6 inches above it I 
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counted the empty capsules on two of these trees, and found 
150 on one and 170 on the other. 

The officer in cliargo of the place kindly handed over to me 
the produce of the season of the 6 plants, which was 3 Its, H 
oz, of seed cotton; this when picked clean and freed from seed 
yielded 18 ounces of lint or cotton wool. 

Four of the G plants were the chief lu’oducers, the other two 
were injured by cattle and j)roduccd but a few pods. 

The avoraj'c weij^ht of the contents of a po*! were the same, 
m {trains of wool and 40 seed. 

On the 1st June 1861 I hatl these plants cut down to 
within a foot of the j^round. The first shower of rain brought 
out numerous shoots, the plants became cKtronioly vigorous, 
and arc now about 4-J foot in height. The earth around thefr 
roots was dug up and sonic refuse straw and grass were buried 
around each jilant to form manure, and they were occasionally 
wafrretL They began to flower early in Se])tcmber, and the 
cotton bcgiui to be collected in December. The produce from 
4 of tht'sc j)Iants, in March 1862, was four jiounds of seed 
cotton, which after being ginned yielded Itb, 12 oz of wool, 
and 2 lbs 4 oz of seed. Tlio jilants are still ]>rotlucing fruit. 

4. A natii'o jirocured a few seeds from the last mentioned 
place, and plant<‘d them in a piece of ground adjoining that 
belonging to the road dojiartment. This land is part of a 
garden where the soil is high, dry, and gravelly. 

The seeds were put down^ about 3 years ago whiiJi may be 
said to bo the ago of the plants. Here I found, in May 1861, 
as many as 50 plants growing wild, and the jilace overrun with 
spear grass, and weeds. 

They reeeii ed no w'liter, manure, or any other care. The 
plants appeared stunted, wore about throe feet in height, hav¬ 
ing each only three or four thin branches, and a few scattered 
loaves. The produce was never gathered, but I found on 
some of them from 30 to 60 empty capsules; the cotton from* 
a few })od8 I found gave an average of 16 grains to each, wdth 
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40 of (566(1. The wool was white, the staple very ordinary 
and fibrous to the tottch and appearing crispy. 

5. In the garden of an officer here, there are two plants 
which were raised from acclimated seed in 1857, those an^ 
now about 5 years old and wore grown on a garden soil. The 
plants have grown out luxuriantly and were in April 1861, Of 
feet in height. Circumference of stem at the ground 7f of an 
inch and at the height of 14 Inches, it branched into 3 divi¬ 
sions ; a little higher up it gave oil' 25 or 30 smaller divisiems 
or branches. At this time 1 collected off these plants one j)onnd 
of scod cotton, which was only a j)art ol’ the croj^, the gardener 
having made away with the rest. This pound of so(>(l cotton, 
when ginned, yielded 5 ox. of clean cotton wool of a beautiful 
white colour and good staple, soft, and free from all hai’shncss. 
No particular attention was givcsi to these plants, but as they 
wci'c grown in the vicinity of some vegetable bods, they came 
in for an occasional share of wato, but no manure or other 
(aire was bestowed on them. 

These jdants were cut to !>f inches above the giound in 
Juno 1861; in a very short time after numerous shoots began 
to api)ear. Oiie of them was greatly sheltered in a corner, and 
the shoots were entirely eaten u]) by catci’jJllors; it did not 
(hrivc but continues with only two small branches. The other 
threw out about 3U shoots and became quite luxuriant; it is 
now about 4f feet in height and the jn’odncc this season, from 
this single plant, was 1 lb of cotton, which when ginned gave 
6 ounces of wool and 10 of seed, Init the ])lant still contiumjs 
to fruit. 

6. The late Collector of the district, J. Slmbrick Esq., pro¬ 
cured Brasiil cotton scod from Chiugleputt which ho planted 
in January 1856 at lloshim Bag in Sydapot near the banks 
of the river, where there are at j)rosent nearly 200 jJants. 
Eaeh plant is 9 feet apart, the ground being about 8 chains. 
In 1860 they produced 15 pounds of cotton wool for the year. 
The plants wore, 1 believe, watered, at first twice a week; 
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subsequently once a week, and lastly once in 10 days. But 
during 18(11 they received no water, or otlier care.' 

The ])]aoe was wild, overrun with couch and spear grass, and 
they were cut down in a very careless manner. When visited by 
me on the 17th September 1861, I found that from the care¬ 
less manner in whicJi cutting had been practised, the stems 
were injured, and some of the wool slit up. The consequence 
was that a few of the plants wear dead, and the others had 
thrown out short shoofts, but these wore sickly, and the planta¬ 
tion was nothing more than a copse. 

I again visited the garden on the 11th of December, the 
plants were still looking sickly, though some liad a few flowers. 

7. In 1851), the lafr civil and Ses,si(jn’s Judge planted about 
an acre of land, with tlie Brazil Cotton, but unfortunabely he 
.solec.tod his ground immedijitely under the bund of a large 
tank, and [)ut down the soeds at a wrong time; so that they 
b(;gan to rij)on their pods, about the time the rains commenced 
(in October) and mueh of the Cotton was not only injured 
but a largo portion comidetely lost. Directly the Tank filled, 
the ])lantatiou was swaiujied, from the water in the tank 
oozing tlirough and under the bund, so that whilst the tank 
continued to bo tiuis filled the planation remained a swamp; 
the etKict of this was (hat the ])lan(s degenera(-(!d into soft wood 
and succulent foliage and tiiey attained a great size, becoming' 
more like trees than shrubs: although some of them fli-werod 
pretty well, those did not all ])roduce fruit, and tlio finiit which 
did form did not I'ipon, but fell off in an immature state, so 
that on the whole the crop of Cotton gathered was between 
oO and 40 Ihs: the experiment proved a failure, but 1 
have no doubt had the j»lauts been cut down during the 
<lry weather a fair crop might have gathered. Unfortun¬ 
ately I was out of the coimtry at the time, and the 
gentleman on leaving the place, returned the laud to the 

* I am indebted to V, Vurdacharlos Esqre, Sheristadar, for this in¬ 
formation. 
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native from whom he had farmed it for 5 years: as soon as 
the natives took charge of the land, every cotton plant was 
extirpated and used as firewood. On my return therefore 1 
found not a vestige of the cotton plant remaining. 

8. On the 18th September I visited the People’s Park Ma¬ 
dras, where there are about 100 Brazil cotton plants, which 
wore found growing wild, choked up with couch and other 
grass. The plants wore small and sickly looking, the largest 
was not above 3 feet in height; most of tllo leaves were decayed, 
nevertheless a few have flowers, and are likely to have benefit- 
ted from the rains that were then impending. 11th Bocembor, 
visited Peoples’s Park and examined the wdiolo of the Brazil 
plants. Excepting a few next to the superintendent’s quarters, 
they have not grown at all; since my last inspection, they 
have dropped the few flowers they had, and the plants arc 
looking sick and withered, and the soil is overrmi with rank 
grass &c. 

Some of the Bourbon plants on the western side are looking 
tolerably well, and are in flow'er and fruit Here also the soil 
is overrun with grass, and tlio plants, in general, ai’c not very 
healthy; they require to bo kept free at least of weeds, even if 
no other culture be given them. 

9. ' Visifetl the Horticultural gardens at Madras on the 18th. 
* September 1861, examined 100 jdants of the Brazil cotton 

nicely grown. These plants were forming blossoms, have 
attained nearly 6 feet in height, and the steins were 6 or 8 
inches in circumference. They appeared to have formed much 
wood and leaves, as they were tlien only 6 montlis old. Said 
to have been cultivated since April last. 

The plants appear to have received ordinary care. 

11th. December, The plants appear to have run into wood 
and sap ; they are upwards of 8 feet in height, and are not 
quite so healthy in appearance; have a few flowers and pods 
on each, but nothing commensurate to their size. 

10. I visited a village on the coast 19 miles distant from 
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this, on tho 23rd. February 1862 : hero 1 found, growing un¬ 
cultivated in a garden hedge, 3 Brazil cotton plants; thpy were 
about 200 yards distant from tho beach, and from the accoiuit 
of tho owner of tho garden, 2 wore about 5, and the third 
about 3 years old. These plants were covered with flower and 
fruit. Tliey stood nearly 7 feet in height, and the stems, at the 
ground level of the 2 older ones, were in tho one 0, and in the 
other 8f inches in cireuniferoiKio. They had branclied freely, 
and tho cotton I then collected from them was 1^ oz of clean 
cotton wool, which was soft, free from harshness, and of a 
white colour; but nearly one half was soiled by insects, as I 
took ofl‘ several hu-vte from tho j)ods. Tho gai’deiicr told me 
that each plant yielded abtmt lb of seed cotton, which, tak¬ 
ing at }ui average, ihe produce of each plant would have been 
alwut 8 oz of clean cotton wool j)er annum. 

Gossgpium Barbiulmse. Variety, Bourbon cotton. Some 
acclimated seeds were brought from Bangalore in 1856 by a 
Mr. llaydon and planted at a village about 30 miles from 
this. The jdants were intended to form a hedge on either side 
of a walk in his garden. In 1856 he submittexl some of the 
j)roduec of tliesc plants at tho local Agriciiltm-al Exliibition, 
held at CJhinglopntt in that year, for which he received a j)rizo 
of 50 Rn])eos. The Committee of tho Exhibition report as 
follows. The s))ecimen of American Gotten, ( Bourbon ) very 
fair, and though the quantity sent was sfiiall, being the )yrodnce 
of only a few plants, yet the^Committee consider that a reward 
W'ould show that a value was attiiehod to tho article and might 
conduce to a further introduction of it in tho district.” Tlius 
encouraged, Mr. Haydon put down and raised about 100 
plants at the same place. 

Following his example, Mr. Wakefield of the road dcfpart- 
ment jJianted 100 frees in a garden adjoining tho above. Some 
time after this Mr. H. was obliged, in consequence of tho 
failure of his health, to leave the jdace. He loft this garden t» 
the care of a native, who not only unceremoniously cut down 
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Uic cotton plants for firewood, but allowed free ingress to 
cattle, which devoured those that had escaped the axe. The 
plan of sowing adopted by Mr. H. was that of sowing in 
furrows, the plants being about 6 inches apart from each 
other. They were watered, whilst plantlings, for about throe 
months; after that time they reeeivcd no care whatever. 
They thrived well, and froip his account used to flower and 
fruit tliroughout the year, and the average produce of cotton 
wool w'as said to be 3 oz, per plant. 1 visited this place in June 
1861 to examine some plants which were said to be still there. 
I found a few of them alive, and these were flowering and 
bearing. There wore also a great nTimber of the stumpy re¬ 
mains of those that wore cut down. But in the garden ad¬ 
joining, belonging to the road department, about 150 jdants 
were planted around a “ parterre” as a hedge, and were iu a 
fair state of preservation. 1 counted, on most of them from 70 
to 100 pods; these w^cro very small, but tlie staple of the wool, 
although soft and silkj', appeared to be weak. The wool of a 
single pod averaged from 8 to 10 gi'ains, and the seed 25 to 
30 grains. 

A single jdiint attracted my attention; it was growing close 
to a bed of greens mid appeared to have been blown down; 
and as it laid on the ground it covered a space of about 5 foot 
in diamotei’. The girth of the stem on the ground was 5) 
inches. It was oovoi’ed with flowers and young pods to the 
extent I should tliink of 500 and more. From this it was 
evident that the cotton ] Jant benefitted by the water given 
to the bed of greens, and this accounts for its flourishing con¬ 
dition. The cotton from most of these plants was not collected, 
and even the little gathered w’as carelessly thrown in a corner 
whot'e it was partly eaten up by white ants, ahd rats. I found 
young plants growing all about the place, some upwtu^s of a 
100 yards distant; these wore evidently blown over there from 
the parent phmt, and tlie seeds grew sf)ontaneously without 
any care. The soil all about hero is of strong binding gravel, 
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very hard to turn up. Mr. Haydon stated tliat during his time 
t}i(3 native weavers about the place readily purchased the cotton 
from him at 4 As. per pomid. 

Gossi/pium Barlmdense. Variety, New Orlojuis Cotton. In 
Juno 18C1 I supplied tlio Revd. Mr. liaualioujum at Walla- 
jahbad with a small quantity of the alxwe named seed recent¬ 
ly imported by Messrs. Line & Co. of Madras, which that 
gentleman put down in his garden among some country vege¬ 
tables. The seeds s])mng up mid fruited freely. When 1 
visited the place in December 1861, I found some half dozen 
plants about 2^ feet in lioiglit, thriving well and lo.aded with 
fruit; the pods wore unusually large, !ind the seed well cover¬ 
ed witli wool; sometime aftei- Mr. Itanalieojum sent mo a part 
of the ju’oduce which was one pound of seed cotton, although 
the ])l<ant« liad not then cciisod to fruit. The cotton wool wlien 
freed from seed amounted to 6^ oz and the seed to oz. 

In July 1861, I scut to Major Mitchell, who Avas tomp- 
jmi'ai-ily residing at Sadras in the Chingleimtt District, a few 
seeds of eacdi of the New Orleans, Brazil, Bourbon and Coun¬ 
try cotton, Avhich ho planted in a garden near the beach. 
Tlio Comitry Cotton seeds grow up on the 4th d.ay, and those 
of the varieties between the 8th. and 10th. d.ays. They 
continued to be very healthy and vigorous for the first si.\ 
weeks, when from the continued heat of tho weather and 
the absence of rain they apj)earcd to stop in their growth. 
But tho fall of rain revived them, and they sprung uj) quickly 
to the height of some two feet, when they u'cre again checked 
by some goats having trespassed into the garden. One of 
tho Now Orleans plants was but slightly injured, and from 
this plant the Major shewed mo, on ray having visited Sadras 
in February 1862, about 8 oz of seed cotton, which, though 
a pretty fair' sample, was not so fine, nor so long in tho 
stajdo as that produced at Ohingleputt. He has since how¬ 
ever obtained a few larger bolls of a finer sample. Tho other 
varieties were much more vigorous but had not yet produced. 
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The soil was little bettor than bare sand, and the plants 
had the disadvantage of no manure and a scanty supply of 
wiiter. There seems however evidence sufRcient to prove that 
the Exotic plant will thrive even at Sadras witli care and 
attention, and that the New Orleans is the earliest variety. 

VL The collection and preservation of the Cotton 
Wool &c. 

The fibres of the cotton wool come under the same category 
as woody fibres, and are found surrounding the seed; and 
although the resisting power of the cotton fibre is much below 
that of other fibres, yet its great usefulness has rendered it 
an important article of commerce. 

It will bo necessary before entering at once on this part 
of the subject of the Essaj', to consider briefly the Physiologi¬ 
cal uses of the wool to the plant itself; as well as into its 
microsco))ical and chemical structure. 

The physiology of the wool is at present ill understood, but, 
as far as wo cun learn from cxj>criments, the wool seems to 
})e.rform no imj)ortiint function until the fruit has ripened and 
burst its (;af»snlos by the scj)ara(.ion of its \ alves, when the wool 
tlien becomes at once exposed to the rays of tlio sun, which 
absorbs its moisture. So that the wool, which up to this time 
had closely encased the seed, is loosened by degi’eos, and by 
the time the seed itself is completely dry, it, with its attached 
wool, is separatetl, and being rendered light and buoyant by 
its downy spreading envcloj)c, is carried by the w'ind to some 
distance from its parent plant, and as 1 have seen it sometimes, 
to the distance of a hundred 3 '^ai’ds or more, when unob¬ 
structed by trees &c. The analogue of this exists in tlio tinbes 
of the StcrculaccsB and Asclejiiadaceae, but more particularly 
in the latter, and bettor illustrates the peculiarity from tho 
seeds being smaller, flatter, and lighter. I have watched these 
feathered seeds, earned out (»f sight as they floated along in the 
air, like miniature balloons, dosciying one of the innumerable 
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instances of the jwwcr and wisdom of the .Creator, in dispers¬ 
ing and covering tlie land with fruitfiilness. 

Structure of the Cotton Wool. 

On examiiimg a Cotton pod soon after the ovary has been 
impregnated (which is known by the (shango in colour and 
the fading of the petals, or flower leaves, or corolla) it is found 
to contain a number of seeds according to its particular variety. 
If a single seed be separated and examined by the naked eye 
notliing is visible; but when seen through the microscope, it 
is found covered with a villous coat, formed apparently of 
elongated cells joined end to end. These arc filled with sap. 
The youn^ seed itself is somewhat pear shaped, and resembles, 
in ininiatm'o, some of tlie Cliina candied fruits with the frosted 
crystals of sugar covering it. On lotting out the contents of a 
single cell, it is fomid to consist of granular cells, containing 
a centro-lateral nucleus. On oxiunining a pod between 3 and 
4 weeks old, the seed still retains somewhat of its pyriform 
shape and appears quitp shaggy. The fibres, tapering to a point 
ai. their free end, resemble hollow cylmdrical tubes filled with 
fluid, and vary in length; and on submitting a single fibre, com¬ 
pressed between pieces of glass, to the microscope, the flattened 
surfaces become distinctly visible. Again, on substituting a 
mature fibre before it gets dried, the filament is found to con¬ 
sist of tubular hairs, which arc now quite cylindrical. After 
the dehiscence of the mature capsule, by the contraction and 
separation of its valves, the wo^ becomes dry from exposure. 
A filament now placed under tire microscope is found to resem¬ 
ble a flattened piece of tape twisted upon itself, and apparently 
formed of an extremely thin and transparent membrane, 
interspersed with dark granular matter, which, after a certain 
time, disappears in some of the varieties. 

Composition of Cotton. The wool of the cotton is but a 
slight modification of woody fibre, and is composed of Carbon, 
Hydrogen and 0.xygen ; their exact proportions have not been 

I 
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ascertained, but in all its essential chemical properties it 
agrees with ordinaiy woody fibra He filaments when of supe¬ 
rior quality are of a fine texture and silky softness. 

If of inferior quality, the texture is harsh and feels some¬ 
what crisp. 

Chemical Characteristics. 


X- 188 . 

New Orleans Sp. Qr. 
1-165. 

Bourbon cotton 8p. 
Gr. 1-110. 


The specific gravity of cotton wool is 1*188,—the wool is 

Bnail cotton Sp. Gr. tasteless, and destitute of smell. Tlie 
fibre is insoluble in water. Alcohol, 
aether, fixed and volatile oils, and vege¬ 
table acids: dilute Alkaline leys have 
no perceptible action on cotton, but 
when very strong, and assisted by a sufficient degree of heat, 
they dissolve it. In combination with Nitric and Sulphuric 
Acitls, it forms the explosive material known as gun cotton” 
which is employed in tlie manufacture of Collodion. Cotton 
has a strong affinity for some of the earths, especially Alumina. 
Hence this substance is used as a mor^it to fix colours on 
cotton. Iron stains cotton a yellow colour, and the stain, 
unless recent, cannot be removed by Alkalies or soap. Oxide 
of tin also combines with cotton; consequently it is frequently 
used as a mordant. 

Cotton w(x>l readily unites With Tannic acid and forms a 
yellow or brown compound. Nitric acid, when assisted by 
heat, decomposes cotton wool, forming Oxalic add. Sulphuric 
acid chars it; Chlorine gas bleaches it, and probably alters and 
dissolves it when applied in a concentrated state. Cotton 
wool is extremely combustible and bums with a clear, lively 
flame. When distilled it yields a small quantity of oil but 
no Ammonia. 

Composition of the Cotton plant. 

On the 16th June 1861, witli the view of ascertaining the 
composition of a cotton plant, a five year old plant of the 
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Brazil variety, was selected for experiment It was grown 
in a garden soil but had received no particular culture, the 
lueight of tlie plant was 9 feet 2^ inches. It was out 9^ inches 
above tlie soil, girth of stem 7| inches. The stem divided 
into 3 branches at the height of 2 feet from the ground. 
Circumference of each division of the plant 6 inches. 

Weight of the plant .. .lbs. oz. 

Woody part of the stem. .. •. .. 9 8^ 

Twigs, leaves, flowers and pods.. 7 6^ 

Total, 16 15i 

The plant was cut np afler this, and the leaves twigs &e. 
were enclosed in a calico bag, and the wood tied into a bundle 
and dried in the sun thoroughly, and on the 30th July 1861 
again weighed, when their weight was found to be. 

lbs. oz. 

Woody parts of stem. .. . 4 8 

Twigs, leaves, flowers, and pods .. .. 3 1 

Total, 7 9 

The dried wood, leaves &c. were now placed in a new clean 
earthen pot .and thoroughly incinerated on the same day, and 
the ash tliat remained weighed 8 Ounces. 

Percentage of composition of plant .. lbs. oz. 
Water, .. .. .. .. .. 9 6^’ 

Organic matter, ; .. .. ..71 

^^sh*.. .. .. .. .. ..,,8 

Total, 16 15J 

Spccifie gravity of the ash at a temperature of 80* was 4. 
242. Not having the necessary Chemical apparatus &G. 1 
engaged the services of J. Mayor Esq. Professor of Cbemis- 
tiy at the Medical College Madras, to conduct the analysis of 
the cotton plsmts, whose report I append to tliis Essay. . 



Another experiment was made with the following plants which 1 have here tabulated. 
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These plants were in flower and fruit when taken up, and 
were grown in a gravelly soil. 

The experiment was carefully conducted in the manner 
detailed above. 


Percentage of Composition of Plants. 


Variety of Cotton plants. 

Water. 

Organic 

Matter. 

.4 ah. 

Total. 

Reuabks 
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1. Brazil, .. 
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2. Bourbon, .. 

3. New Orleans, 
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0 
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13i 
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3 

1 
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12 

0 

1 

134 

12 

0 

i 0 

2 

3 

1 

0 

14 
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Collection of tite Cotton Wool. 


Some care is necessary in passing between the different 
rows of plants wl)on the cotton is being collected. As soon 
as the fhiit begins to ripen andbm-st, and exposing the cotton 
in its colls, a few women should be engaged to gather it, 
and from tliroe to five acres is a fair days work for one 
woman. The cotton should bo picked, either by drawing out 
the woolly seed from the qjen capsules witli the thumb and 
fore finger, and it readily separates from each cell, or by 
cutting the capsule off the Jflant, and leaving the extraction 
of the wool to be performed subsequently. 

In extracting the wool from the eapsiile, the soiled cotton 
can at once be separated, and it will perhaps save trouble 
subsequently and prevent the necessity of going over the 
wool again; but by the former mode of gathering, empty 
husks or capsules are left on the plant, the result of whiefi 
is that the twigs generally die away with the husk, and by 
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its remaining so prevent the plant from forming other flower 
buds. This is of course a great disadvantage. On the other 
hand, the capsules aro out away with a good pruning knife 
at the time the pods are collected, and the plant is left unin- 
commodod, whilst at the same time by this moderate pruning, 
if I may so term it, the plant is much benefitted. Now flower 
shoots begin to push, close to the extremities which have thus 
been cut off. When the cotton has been brought into tho 
house the wool can be drawn from tlio capsules, removing 
the soiled from tho clean portion; and if, at the same time, 
the wool be opened out, it will favour its diying and render 
easy tho subsequent operation of ginning, or using tho Cliurka, 
to separate the wool from tho seed. 

Whilst the wool is being loosened out it will not take much 
time to rid it of any extraneous matter. I have foimd that 
a woman will extract tho wool from the out capsules, separate 
that which is soiled, loosen the wool generally, and free it 
of foreign matter, at tho rate of nearly 100 pounds of seed 
cotton in a day of 10 hours; and I have also found tho plan 
of cutting the pods off the plant tho best. A few trained 
women should alone enter tho plantation for this pm'pose, and 
made strictly aware that they are to use every caution whilst 
working, and that tho plants on either side be not wantonly 
injured as they pass onward; and that those wliich have be¬ 
come intorwovon aro to bo carefully disentangled to enable 
them to pass by without any injury to the plant. 

Each woman should have bags made of some coarse cloth, 
or what is better a wide basket carried on tho head of another, 
into which tho pods should be thrown as they are taken off, 
and as the basket becomes full, it should be emptied into tho 
storehouse, or other suitable place. 

Should the plan of removing tho cotton from the cells of 
tho pod bo adopted, bags made of cloth would be the best. 
Each woman should have two bags, one slung on each shoulder; 
tho one to mo^ve the clean, and the other the soiled cotton. 
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As soon as the capsules begin to burst arrangements should 
bo made for collection. The best time to do so would be tho 

w 

afternoon, the later tho bettor. About tho same hour every 
day, parties should bo sent into the plantation to bring away all 
tho o 2 )en pods; if this be not done, the heavy dews at night 
are likely to injure and soil tlie wool; and especially when 
there aro indications of rain tin’s should never be neglected 
for a single day, as tho diy wool is apt to absorb moisture, 
and is tlius not only likely to become soiled, but also weakened 
from tendency to disorganiKation of tho fibre. 

As soon as the pods are brought into tho storehouse, 
which should bo a largo clean and airy building, they should 
be spread out, and either then, or when less work is on hand, 
a few children should bo engaged to scpaiato tho wool from 
tho capsules, in doing which, clean should bo separated 
from tho soiloil. Tho wool must be well opened out from tlie 
seed, and any foreign matter that may be present should be 
removed, and tho cotton, thus cleaned, sot loosely aside on a 
loft, which should bo erected all round tho inner part of tho 
house. The empty shells should bo thrown into tho dung 
pit to fonn manure. 

Should tho plan of only extracting the wool from the cap¬ 
sules on the plant bo adopted; whilst the operation of separat¬ 
ing the clean from tho soiled wool is being practised the wool 
on each seed should bo loosened out to fovour its dry lag tho 
sooner, as well as to facilitate the subsequent ginning; these 
when brought into tlie house should bo spread on tho lofts 
to dry. . 

The cotton wool in the lofts should bo turned over every 
two or three days, or if tho weather should not be windy it 
might bo laid out to dry in tho sun by spreading it on some 
of tho ordinary country mats, or in tlie absence of such, if 
tho ground is well swept and covered over with a thick mix¬ 
ture of oowdung which is generally used by the natives, it will 
answer very well. 
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Ginning on freeing the Cotton of Seeds. 

1 have no experience in any of the patent cotton cleaning 
machines. The Indian Ohurka is wliat I have used myself 
and seen used elsewhere. The cost of one I had constracted 
at Chingleputt was two m{>ees, and with tins instrument a 
woman will clean from 30 to 40 pounds of soetl cotton in a 
day of 10 hours, whereas she can only pick from 4 to 5 
pounds with the hand during that time. I find no difficulty 
in cleaning any of the varieties of cotton with the Churka ; 
when New Orleans or any other particular kind is used the 
only I’eqnisitc is to see that fho s(H!<1s are thoroughly diy, so as 
to crai'iv l)otweeu the teeth Iwl't r. being suhmittecl to Ihc 
Churka, 

Some of the lately introduced cotton gins would no doubt 
be the be«t, but these should be of so siiujilc a. constrnction 
that any native bkicksmith mighi bo i!l)le <o '•i'j)ii'r them when 
out of order; otherwise the names will not bring it into 
general use. 

The ginning should he eaiTied out in a jdaee ]irotect( ' 
from currents of wind. A good largo room, well aired, would 
be the best, and the cotton that Inis boon ginned should be 
placed on lofts erected for the jmrposo. 

By having a good airy room for a store house the cotton 
wool will bo preserved, and the fibres wdll dry thoroughly. If 
this be not attended <o some jiortions of the cotton wool is a|>l 
to become discoloured. 

Packing. With reference to packing the cotton, a screw 
press would no doubt be the best, and one of these should bo 
introduced into every cotton district; or in the absenco of 
such, tlie present mode of compressing the wool by the weight 
of a few coolies might be practised. But attention to cleanli¬ 
ness must be strictly adopted. The coolie^ should not be 
allowed to enter the store without having previously dusted 
their fiaeL 
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of350 tbs each, and the weight of the bale should invariably 
be fixed at this rate ; at present I believe the bale constitutes 
in Calcutta 300 tbs., in Madras 300 lbs., and in Bombay 392 
lbs. 

Tlio bagging should well cover the bale, and the seams 
should bo properly closed so that no part of the (iotton bo loft 
exposed. The (jotton will now be ready for exjjorl. to (he coast, 
and from thence to the English or other market to which it is 
intei)d('(l (o be sent. 

In csthnatiiig the value of a cotton pliuitation, i*urciy as a 
eommoreial specidation, it boeoiiu's necessary that tlic other 
products M-hich it is ea|)able of yielding should not Oe lost 
sight of. 

With ihis o)>ieet. I shaM now briefly eonsidt r the va’uie of 
eottoii set'.!, oil, fibre ati.' lYool. 

Ci.Jm, X'f’K .I'l'I.--, 'Vo'ii the Jodiili! ,'!ir;--t\ in piirti- 

, tl.o', are iargiily used in In.i.a to feed cattle, in./i'e es]>oeia!ly 
'•■I (g'lj bullocks ail. I iniici! ( ews, in ipiantitios varying from 
i 1 d !bs, one ■ a day. Tiie .weeds are inercly steeped in 
i\a!ei' and idaeed before the animiils. 

In the foreign v.ariety the seed, owing to thoiivta oreo’. er- 
,ng of the seed being leathery, and whcii thoroughly dry be¬ 
coming \ery lianl, cattle reftise to eat it, ami it docs not jtos- 
''s<the sacehariun flavour of the Indian variotios; ccn.se- 
tpie'i'.ly cattle do not relisli it at first, but when they become 
ae. •i.sjomod to its use they partake of it equally as well as of 
ihe indigenous varieties. But the Exotic seed requires 
to bo bruised in either a grinding or pounding mill previous 
to being stooped in water. Tliis plan should be invariably 
adopted with every variety of the foreign cotton seorl when in¬ 
tended as fodder for cattle. 

on. Cotton ^eed is known to produce oil. Tim process 
of extraction consists in first cleaning the seeds, and freeing 
them as much as possible of the wool and Fuzz that are still 
fbaad adbeaeiiig'to are then dried in tim snn fon 
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a couple of days ; afterwards pounded in a mill; fomcd into 
cakes ; passed into canvass bags prepared for the purjwse, and 
then submitted to the pressure of a powerful screw press. 

'fhe following are the results:— 

20 ffis. of Brazil cotton seed produced 2 ounces of oil, which 
was of a very dark brown colour, neither acrid nor viscid, 
having a smell rather similar to the common lamp oil, with a 
slight oily tasto. Specific gravity 0.^237. Half an ounce of this 
oil, with a cotton wick one inch long, weighing one grain, 
was burned in a wine-glass. It gave out a good bright yellow 
tlame, but was slightly smoky, and continued to bum for 30 
minutes. 1 believe that if the oil was clarified it would he 
entirely fi*oo of smoke, and it would make it as clear as the 
l)est Gingeclio oik 

10 lbs. of Bourbon cotton smd produced 2 ounces of oil, 
which was a shade lighter in colour, but in other respects the 
same as that of the Brazil; specific gravity 0.9237 ; when 
burned in the quantity and way detailed above it lasUal one 
hour. The smoko, if any, was scarcely perceptible, and the 
flame w'as bright and luminous. 

10 lbs. of the New"^ Orleans cotton seed jn’oduced 4 ounces 
of oil, which w'as of a light, brown colour, limpid, and clearer 
than either of the others ; specific gravit}' 0.9237, and when 
burned in exactly the same way as the other two kinds of oil, 
it lasted one hour and six minutes, givuig a good bright flame 
and entirely fi*ee from smoke &c. Thus it will be seen tliat 
the oil, from the New Orleans cotton seed, is the best in wery 
resiiect; yielding double the quantity of oil to that produced 
by the Bourbon, and nearly six times as much as , tliat of the 
Brazil. 

It may be safely calculated that the produce of each of those 
oils might have been f rds greater than the result obtained, 
il^ich has been absorbed by the canvass bags ; but when ex¬ 
pressed in large quantities the product would doubtless bo 
much more abundant was the process to be tried on a more 
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oxtonsiVO scale; whereas in tho experiment with small quan¬ 
tities the pressure is not so great, and oonsefiuently much was¬ 
tage occurs. 

I am indebted to Messrs day and Oo. of Madras, for carry¬ 
ing out these experiments for me at my expense. 

I fully believe that oil of tho kind described above, from 
either of tho varieties of cotton seed, would bring fi’om 250 to 
300 Its. tho Ton in the English market. I find in the Juries 
Reports of tho Madras Exhibition for 1855, that 8,000 hundred 
weights of Indian cotton seed oil was exported from Madras 
in 1852 and 53. In tho Northern eircars tho average price of 
tho Hccr, which is equivalent to 2 tbs., sells at 2^ annas. 

Medical Fnipeiiioe. Tlie young shoots and pods of tho cotton 
plants arc used aS Ueinulconts and Emollients. From tlieir 
lilncilaginous nature they arc very sootlihig in then’ effects. 

A Decoction of tho plant is in great repute among tho 
Natives as a fomentation in w'ouiids and bruises. Tho wool 
has long been employed with good effect in surgical dress¬ 
ings, more especially in burns of tho skin ; the principal use 
being that of jirotectiug the injured part from the mritation 
caused by the action of tho air when it is applied in tliin 
layers, one ov cr tho other, and rotiiined bj tho application 
of bandages. 

Cotton wool impregnated with nitre or chlorate of potash has 
been employed as a Moxa. Cotton cloth is well suited for cloth¬ 
ing in an Indian climate from its prcseiwing an uniformity of 
tho tcnii)araturo and readily absorbing moisture from the skin. 

The oil, which is both nutrient and emollient, is extremely 
useftil in .frictions and Embrocations; its effects are great 
in softening and relaxing tho skin, and it would make a capi¬ 
tal ap]ilication for the hair. It is also recommended for 
freckles. 

Cotton jUrre. Tho fibre of tho cotton plant is prepared by 
gathering tho plants, when cutting down has been practised 
on a jtlantation, after the fruiting season is over, and tying 
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thorn in proportionate sized bundles ibr steeping in water 
from 3 to 5 days; after which time, ftiey should be taken out, 
untitxl, and each plant beaten on a piece of board with a 
wooden mallet, so as to loosen th& bark from the wood; care 
should be taken that, whilst beating, the bark is not broken 
through, as that is likely to injure the fibres. 

After being beaten the plants should again be put under 
water for another 3 or 5 days, according to oircmnstances, 
when the fibre will be found loose enough to be easily sepa¬ 
rated by tlie fingers. The fibres should then he gathered, 
washed in clean water, tied up into sheaves, and dried in the 
shade; but they should bo placed out in the dew for a few 
nights to bleach or to improve the colour. The fibres arc 
now found to be of a light brown colour, though this in a 
groat measure will dejjond on the time tlie plant has been mf- 
der water; as should it have been kept longer than was really 
necessary, the colour will have become dai-k brown and m en 
approacliing to blackness. The fibre would he extremely ser¬ 
viceable as cordage, and when prepai-ed with cure might witii 
advantage be used for textile iiibrics. Half an ounce of tin- 
fibres, twisted into a cord j-* of an inch in tliickuess and 2 
feet in length, boro a strain of G9 11> 2 oz ere It broke. 

Hr. Koyle gives the comptu’ative strength of cotUm fibre and 
coif as follows:— 

Ooir,. 224 

(lotton,. j.,‘)4G 

Cotton wood. From the experiments which have ah’Ciul}' 
been explained in another part'of this Essay, it will be seen 
that a single plant produces 8 ounces and upwards of wood, 
according to its age. Although the wood never attains £uiy 
very great size for useful or ornamental jmiposes, it Is, foimd 
to be tolerably tough and close grained, but very light.' As 
common firewood it burns remarkably well. In an •xjiori- 
Inent conducted by me, I find that | pound of the dried wood'of 
the Brazil cotton was sufficient to raise 2 lbs. of water to boiling 
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point 212° F. and tbs. of wood was sufficient to cook 116* 
of tho ordinary rioo with d tbs. of water, so as to fit it tor food. 

thl cake. The cake obtained from the cotton seed is of a 
light brown colour, and contains large portions of the testa, 
or covering of tho seed. It does not cake well, crumbling 
into powder by pressure of tho fingers. It has an insipid, 
mawkish taste, and will make good fodder for cattle, or may 
be converted into excellent manure. For animals unaccus¬ 
tomed to its use it should be slightly sweetened for tlio first 
few day.s, after which it will be relished by them as food. I 
find that my milch Cows and Buifaloes require no coaxing, 
they greedily oat tho oil cake from foreign seed when placed 
before them. As manure It is a first rate article; in isome 
coiintrios the cotton seed itself is used tis such, but m this 
case it takes a long time lor tho seeds to rot and get in¬ 
corporated with' tho soil. Whereas the oil cake is a better 
jjreparatiou, as it is better fitted to coml)iiH> wn'th the soil 
at once, siipj)lying it to a great extcjnt witii a part of tho 
organic matter that had been withdi’aw'U from tho soil by 
tho c'ottqn plant itself. 1 could not do bettor thuTi givtr here 
the analysis of tlije oil cake which Dr. Hoyle gives in his 
work on cotton culture in India at piige 157, said to bo by 


Dr. Anderson, Chemist to tho Highland Society. 


Water 

11*10 

Oil.-. 

9*08 

Sugar .. ..y . 

1()*70 

Albuminous cxnnpounds.- * 

- 

(Nitrogen—d’9.')) 

24*69 

A sh*. .. .. .. .. .. 

5*64 

The iish is said to ctmtain, 


Sih'ca, 

1*32 

jiPhosphatos.. 

2*19 

llxcess of Phosphoric acid • .. 

0*15 


Dil^ Hoyle states that by comparing these results with tho^ 
of the linseed cake, he finds tliat the cotton cake possesses 
very considerable nonrisliing or aliraentarr properties. 





To THE Acting Secretary Agricultural and Horti* 
CULTURAL Society of Bengal. 

Dear sir, — I have much pleasure iu sending you the accom¬ 
panying papers as supplemental to the Cotton Essay in which I 
have briefly detailed the produce of cotton per ^cre, also the state 
of my experimental plants up to the present time. 

I also send copies of correspondentcc between myself, the 
Madras Chamber of Commerce, and the Manchester Cotton Supply 
Association, in which the quality and value of the cotton grown by 
me are given. 

1 regret much to state that Professar Mayer has not * been able 
to complete the analysis for me, although he stipulated with me 
and undertook the analysis which he hoped to finish in a month or 
six weeks, but unforeseen events having taken up his time he has 
not been able to do so. I am sorry for this, however I sent dnpli-. 
cate samples to the Manchester Cotton Supply Association who 
have promised to try and get the analysis effected if possible. Here 
also accidental delay was occasioned, iu consequence of an over¬ 
sight on the part of the Conicapaly of the Honorary Agents 
(through whom I sent the soils &c.vfi)r transmission) not having 
forwarded the ashes and ooils with the sample cottons in May last; 
but 1 believe they have since be'en forwarded, and it is possible 
an early analysis may be thus obtained. 

The gentleman 1 wrote to on. the subject of insects was Dr. 
Baird of the British Museum. Unfortunately that gentleman, iu 
consequence of family bereavements, was long out^ of London, and 
only m June last I received a reply which was not satisfacti^y, nor 
did it contain the needed information. 

Government have purchased the seeds offered them and have 
hdd them distributed. 
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I hive since May last distributed nearly another hundred pounds 
of seed. Several natives have applied to me for seed and informa¬ 
tion, which I have freely given, and I am using my best efforts to 
encourage and extend the cultivation as much as possible. 

I have also received several applications for seed and infor¬ 
mation on the subject of cotton from the Mysore country, with all 
of which I have readily complied. 

In submitting the whole correspondence on the quality and 
value of cotton, I leave it to your Society to decide as to what por¬ 
tions of it should be published with the Essay as an Appendix, and 
how much of it should be omitted. 

Dr. Hunter has furnished the drawing of the cotton plants, but 
having submitted them for the inspection of His excellency the 
Governor they have not been returned as yet; they are in the 
possession of Mr. Sim the Secretary to Government who is just now 
away on leave to the Neelgherries and will not return until the 2nd 
Instant. As soon as hc returns Dr. Hunter promises to get the 
drawings and send them to me for transmission to you. The draw¬ 
ings have been elaborately finished and are the size of this pencil 
sketch, which I now submit, of the Religious cotton. They are 
very nicely colored and I hope will prove acceptable as an addition 
to the Essay. With reference to my letter of the 29 October 1862, 
should you think it would be safer to do so, please send the medal 
&c. awarded to me through the medium of the Madras Government. 

I am Sir, 

Madras : yours very truly, 

%th October, 1862. John Shortt. 

SupplementaTto the Cotton JEssay. 

The Cotton Essay was close({ on the lit of April 1862, wh^n, in 
consequence of all the varieties continuing in fruit, I was unable 
to determme the produce per acre. I am now desirous of continuing 
such information as 1 can give up to the present time, as also the 
results of the experiments, not confining himself to those detailed 
in the Essay, but going over the several plots. On taking a gene¬ 
ral average from these I find that the produce of the Brazil cotton 
as a garden culture was 1851fes of clean cotton wool per acre, afld 
iSOfirs as a field culture. 
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The produce of the Bomhon is much larger fISfts as a garden 
cnltare and 170 as a field cuUnre. 

The prodace of the New Orleans was I SO fiss as a ^rden and 
lOOfiss as a field cuitnre. 

From this it wilt be observed that the Bourbon variety is the 
gmatest prodooer^ accounted for, in a (^at measure, by the plants 
conUnning to produce tliroughont the year. 

Although the Brazil appears the. most hardy plant in some res¬ 
pects, yet it seems to sufier most from change of seasons and the 
ravages' of insects. 

The New Orleans stands next in its liability to suffer from atmos- 
pfaiSric vicissitudes and the ravages of insects, and the Bourbon is 
the least affected by the causes that injure the other varieties. 

, Since February last I have given up irrigating the garden culture of 
tlte different varieties, and have done nothing beyond keeping them 
free from weeds &c. and although the monsoon failed and a severe 
drought was (experienced in the station, nearly all the wells in the 
place having run dry and great searcity of water being felt, the 
Brazil and Bourbon varieties continued to look extremely well and 
were covered with dark green foliage. 

T?he Brazil ceased to fruit very early, but the Bourbon continued 
to 6o so, whilst the New Orleans, althongli looking dry and withered, 
oehtiHaed to put forth occasional flowers and to ripen their fruit, 
thc.'wool of which was short in staple and rather harsh. 

Two full grown cocoannt trees in their immediate vicinity died 
in Consequence of the drought, but none of the cotton plants seem 
to have suffered in this way; their ‘ evergreen and healthful appear- 
futoe contrasted pleasantly with the SVy and faded aspect of the 
^Ittoos shrubs and trees sttound, nnctj their dark green glossy foliage 
refreshing to the eye in 'the midst of the surrounding 

Advantage of the first shower of rain that fell in the begin¬ 
ning hf Ahgnst and had the plants pruned. As the Brazil was the 
lazgeaCaiiiM>:|^ the plants wm greater in number than the oljbers, 
t^Kvided hatches, the first I cut down to within 

Q(».fQO$ of t^Bi, the Bud to within 3 feet, and the third I merely 
stopped thtffl^qwth by pinching away their tops and removing 
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straggling branches. Tlie Bourbon were covered with blossoms and 
fruit, so I merely stopped their growth and removed Straggling 
branches. 

The New Orleans 1 topped at the height of 2 feet from the soil 
and cut their branches around at about 6 inches from the main 
stem, and the earth around each variety was loosened, weeds extef* 
minated, and they were dressed with rotten stable manure. 

In the course of a fortnight the plants were quite bushy with 
shoots. The 3rd division of the Brazil that were stopped are sh4w-. 
ing flower buds here and there. 

The Bourbon are now ripening their fruit which is in course of 
being collected, whilst fresh flowers are appearing. 

The New Orleans are loaded with flower and fruit. 

It is possible that should the rains set in heavily some damage 
may be done, nevertheless I am in hopes of gathering in an early 
winter crop as I have made the plants as Snug as possible. 

John. Shortt. m. d., p. s,. s , 

M. R. c. p. n. &c., &c., Zillah Surgeon. 

Chingleput. 

October, 1862. 

Explanation op Abreviations used in the Cotton Essay. 

Part II Cotton yielding plants, under head Gossypinm Accumi- 
natnm, the Invalid officer alluded to is Captain Templer of the Mad¬ 
ras Invalids. 

Under the head “Observations” whcreever C comes means, 
“ Chingleput.” 

Para no 3. The engineer jfficer alluded to is Lieut. Efasted ^t. 
District Engineer, D. P. W. Aould be entered in a foot note, 

Para no 5 Alludes to the^arden of W. Domdeswell Esqre hte 
Civil and Sessions judge Chingleput. 

Para 7. Late Civil and Sessions Judge means W. DomdesweU 
Esqre. 

Goetypium Barbadenee. 

Para I Where comes Mr. H—means Mr. Haydoh a p«n «no'Tie d 
Drummer, The village alluded to is "Ternpagooly” in the ttlug 
of Conjeveram, Chingliput District. 





